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It is a subject of universal regret, that, by the 
negligence and want of literary curiosity of our 
ancestors, we are leit almost entirely in the dark 
respecting the private history of the most emi¬ 
nent authors of the seventeenth century. Any 
account of their lives, which can, at the pre¬ 
sent peniod, be prefixed to their works, appears 

mcaijcre of incidents, and defective in the most 

_ • 

material anti interesting parts. This is particu¬ 
larly the case with regard to Beaumont and 
Fletcher, to wlioin, in the scale of the dramatic 
poets of that age, the second place has generally 
been awardt'd. As it becomes the peculiar duty 
of an edimr to collect every thing which is 
known iH'specting Ins author, he is led conti¬ 
nually to regret, that, with the exception of a 
lew anecdotes, perhaps not even sufficiently au- 
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thoriscil, the whole of his narrative consists of 
an enumeration of their literary compositions. 

Both Beaumont and Fletcher had the advan¬ 
tage of being honourably descended, and, con¬ 
sequently, of receiving an excellent education ; 
and they had both relatives who distinguished 
themselves in literature. It is scarcely possible 
to give a separate account of the life of each, 
and accordingly a chronological arrangement 
has been adopted in the following pages, which 
commences and concludes with Fletcher, who 
was born ten years before his friend Beaumont, 
and survived him an equal number of years. 

Dr Richard Fletcher, Bishop of London, the 
father of our poet, was a man of considerable 
eminence. Ills inlliience at the court of (^uccn 
Elizabeth procured him a very rajiid succession 
of ecclesiastical preferments. lie was born in 
Kent, and educated at Cambridge, cither in 
Bennct or Corpus Chiisti college, and admit¬ 
ted at that univcr.^ity about the year 1561. He 
took the degree of Master of Arts at Oxf()i'd, in 
1572 , having previously obtained the same de¬ 
gree at Cambridge. The 15th of November, 
1583 , he was appointed Dean of Feterborough, 
and, in that capacity, attended at the execution 
of Majy Queen of Scots, at Fothcringay-castlc, 
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on the 8th of February, 1586. On this occasion, 
he stands charged with having embittered the 
last moments of that unfortunate princess, by 
his intemperate zeal to convert her to the pro- 
testant faith. lie w^as appointed Bishop of Bris¬ 
tol, whicli preferment he is said to have obtain¬ 
ed on condition of farming out the revenues 
to some of the principal courtiers, by which 
means lie greatly impoverished the bishopric, 
lie was translated to the see of Worcester, in 
1592, and from thence to that of London, to 
which he was elected the SOth of December, 
1594, and confirmed the 10th of January fol¬ 
lowing. A few days after, he entered into a se¬ 
cond marriage* with the Lady Baker of Kent, 
sister to Sir George Giflbrd, which so highly 
ohended Queen Elizabeth, who, in spite of her 
pretended attachment to the reformed religion, 
encouraged the celibacy of the clergy, and was 
peculiarly averse to the second marriage of a 
bislio}), that she cither reprimanded Iiim per¬ 
sonally, or forbid him to appear at court by 
message. He in vain applied to Lord-treasurer 
Burleigh to intercede with the queen in his be- 

* It is entirely unknown who was the first wife of Bishop 
I'letehcr, and the mother of our poet. 
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half, for he was suspended from the functions of 
liis office, by Whitgift, Archbishop of* Canter¬ 
bury, February 23, 1594'. He made, however, 
sufficient interest to be reinstated in liis bishop¬ 
ric after some months, but the queen was inflexi¬ 
ble to his solicitations to be restored to favour 
and readmitted at court./ It is said, liowevcr, 
that she condescended to pay him a visit in his 
retirement at Chelsea, where he died suddenly, 
the 15th of June, 1596. Camden says that his 
death was occasioned by the immoderate use of 
tobacco. He was buried in St FauPs cathedral 
without any monument. In his person lie wa^, 
like most of Queen Elizabeth’s lavourites, re¬ 
markably handsome, in his behaviour courtly, and 
distinguished for his eloquence. Among other 
qualifications, he was extremely dexterous in the 
management of the great horse. Fuller says that 
lie was condemned for ])ride by tliosc that did 
not know him, and for humility by those that 
did. He left no publications of an}' sort behind 
liim. 

Dr Giles Fletcher, his younger brother, was 
celebrated for the diplomatic talents he dis})lay- 
ed at the courts of Scotland, Germany, the Low- 
Countries, and Russia, and for the accurate ob- 
•^ervations which he drew up respecting the lat- 
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ter country. Anthony Wood informs us, that 
he became an excellent poet; his poetical fame 
was, however, completely eclipsed by his two 
sons, Giles and Phineas, who are justly ranked 
amongst the most eminent pbets of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

John Fletcher, thus honourably descended 
and related, was born in the year 1576, and 
educated at Cambridge, probably at Bennet col¬ 
lege, to which his father was a benefactor by 
his will. He is said to have made a consider¬ 
able proficiency at the university; and, indeed, 
his works prove him to have been a classical 
student of respectable acquirements. That he 
was master of the more fashionable modern lan¬ 
guages, such as French, Italian, and Spanish, 
is also evident from his having borrowed the 
plots of many of his dramas from works in those- 
languages, which had not at that time been 
translated. At what period he left the universi¬ 
ty we are not at present able to decide, but it 
does not appear that he took any honourable 
degree. From two entries in the manuscript of 
Henslowe, proprietor of the Rose theatre, pre¬ 
served at Dulwich college,* Mr Malone con- 

* ‘ October 14, 1596. Lent unto Martyne [Slaughter] to 
fetch Fieatcher, vi. s.** Again, ** Gave the company to give 
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eludes, that Fletcher wrote for the stage as ear¬ 
ly as 1596, when he was only twenty years of 
age. If these entries really refer to our poet, 
■which is by no means certain, ^ as his name is 
not affixed to any of the plays enumerated by 
Henslowe, his earliest performances, in which, 
according to the custom of the time, he pro¬ 
bably joined some of the dramatic poets of the 
day, are to all appearance irretrievably lost. 
It is equally uncertain at what period his friend¬ 
ship and copartnership commenced with Beau¬ 
mont, of whose birth and parentage we now 
come to give an account. 

Francis Beaumont was descended from the 
very ancient and honourable family of the Beau¬ 
monts of Grace-dieu, in Leicestershire.^ His 


•FIeatcheri,B.t\6. the have promised me payment, xx. s.**— Shah* 
spearCf ed. 180M, vol. III. p. 380. 

3 Perhaps these entries refer to Laurence Fletcher the co¬ 
median, who appears at the head of the license granted to the 
king’s servants, 19th May, 1603, and who died in the year 
1608. 

♦ In “ Two Bookes of Epigrarames and Epitaphs,” &c. by 
Thomas Bancroft, London, 1639, 4. the following address 
“ To Grace-dieu” occurs: 

** Grace-dieu, that under Chamwood stand’st alone. 

As a grand relick of religion, 

I reverence thine old but fruitful worth, 

Tiiat lately brought such noble Beaumonts forth. 
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father, Francis, was appointed one of the judges 
of the Common Pleas, the 23th of January, 
1593, and died at Grace-dicu, the 22d of April, 
1598. By his wife, Ann Pierpoiiit, daughter of 
Sir George Pierpoint of Holme, he left three 
sons. The eldest, Henry, was knighted, April 
2S, 1603, and died in the year 1605. Sir John 
Beainnont, the second son, who was born in 
1582, and who survived our author thirteen 
years, was a poet of very considerable talents, * 


Whose brave heroic muses might aspire, 

To match the anthems of the heavenly quire; 

The mountains crown’d with rocky fortresses, 

And shelt’ring woods secure thy happiness. 

That higidy-favour’d art (tlio’ lowly plaecd) 

Of heaven, and with free nature’s bounty graced: 

Herein grow happier, and that bliss of thine, 

Koj' [iridc o’ertop, nor envy undermine.” 

i Drayton, in his Epistle To my dearly loved Friend, Hen¬ 
ry Reynolds, Esq. of Poets and Poesy,thus celebrates Sir 
John Beaumont, and his brother Francis, together with WiB 
liam Browne, the author of Britannia’s Pastorals: 

Then the two Beaumonts and my Browne arose. 

My dear companions, whom I freely chose 
My bosom friends; and in their several ways, 

Rightly horn poets, and in these last days 
Men of much note, and no less nobler parts, 

Such as have freely tohi lo me their hearts. 

As J have mine to them.”—— 

I must here acknowledge the obligations, for which, as the bio¬ 
grapher of Beaumont, I am indebted to Mr 'Nichols’s elabo¬ 
rate and erudite History of LeicestQrshire. 
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of wliich he has left us a distinguished proof 
in his poem on Bosworthheid, remarkable for 
the spirit of the poetry and the easy flow of 
the versification. The dramatic poet, Francis 
Beaumont, was the youngest son, and was born 
at Grace-dieu, in the year 1586.*' In the begin¬ 
ning of Lent-term, 1596, he was admitted, at the 
same time with his two elder brothers, gentle¬ 
man commoner of Broadgatc-hall, now Pembroke 
college, at that period much resorted to for the 
study of the civil and common law.^^^ftcr Ica- 

® Great confusion has been occasioned among the biogra¬ 
phers of our poet, by the circumstance, that there were at 
least three Francis Beaumonts a)ivc in 1615. Both Wood and 
Oldys confound the dramatic writer witli his namesake, the 
roaster of the Charter house, of the family of the Beaumonts 
of Cole-Orton, who was educated at Cambridge, was also 
poet, and died in 1G‘2I-. He prefixed an ei)istle to Speight’s 
edition of Chaucer, printed in 1598, containing an apology for 
the licentious passages which occur in that poet’s writings. 
OTdys, supposing this epistle to have been the production of 
the dramatic writer, concludes, that the age at which the lat¬ 
ter is said to have died must be fimnded on erroneous infor¬ 
mation, as it was not lik<iy that a judgment from a boy of 
thirteen should be preferred by the judicious editor of Chau¬ 
cer. Wcod is led by a similar mistake to ascribe the educa¬ 
tion of our poet to Cambridge. Another Francis Beaumont 
was the son of Sir John Beaumont, and nephew to the drama¬ 
tic writer, lie afterwards became a jesuit, and prefixed a 
copy of verse!< to the poems of his father, printed in 1629. 
Mr Nichols informs us, that there was a Francis Beaumont of 
Peter-house, Cambridge, and another of St John’s, but pro¬ 
fesses himself ignorant of their dates. 

9 
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ving the university, he studied for some years in 
the Inner-Temple ; but the vivacity of his ima¬ 
gination, and the bent of his genius toward dra¬ 
matic poetry, seems to have alienated his mind 
from any intense application to the law. His 
acquirements in classical learning, and the other 
sciences fashionable at the time, are, however, 
acknowledged to have been very considerable. 

In the year 1602, when he was only sixteen 
years of age, he published the fable of Salmacis 
and Hermaphroditus, in the paraphrastic style 
of the Italian poets of the seventeenth cen- 
tuv}. If he had exhibited no further speci¬ 
mens of his genius after this juvenile attempt, 
he would never have been ranked among the 
illustrious poets of his country. Fortunately, 
he attached himself to the stage, and became 
the intimate of Ben Jonson and Fletcher. At 
the age of nineteen, he addressed a copy of 
verses to the former, on his comedy of The Fox, 
first produced in the year 1605, replete with the 
soundest criticism, and evidencing a familiar ac¬ 
quaintance with the models of the ancient dra¬ 
ma ; thus justifying the high opinion which was 
entertaim'd by his contemporaries of his supe¬ 
rior judgment, particularly by Jonson, who is 
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said to have submitted the pldts of his dramatic 
performances to his young friend. His intimacy 
with Fletcher led to a still closer connection, 
which continued without interruption till the ear¬ 
ly death of Beaumont. It is not improbable that 
Fletcher, at first, like Ben Jonson, took advan¬ 
tage of the judgment of Beaumont, to submit 
his performances to his correction, and that they 
wx're gradually led, by a congeniality of mind, 
to compose dramas in conjunction. 

As tlic greater proportion of the dramatic 
p'oets of the reigns of Elizabeth and James were 
in needy circumstances, and, in a great mea¬ 
sure, depended on the exertion of their minds 
for their daily bread, tlicy were naturally led to 
form copartnerships of talent for the sake of ex¬ 
pedition, and to supply the eager demand of the 
London audiences, who had, but a short time 
before, become partial to the rational entertain¬ 
ment alFordcd by the stage, and who were pro- 
poriionably attached to it, and eager for a con- 
tinual supply of theatrical novelties. The pa¬ 
pers of Hcnslowe, the proprietor of the Rose 
theatre, prove, that a great number of dramas 
was produced at one only of the numerous play¬ 
houses then existing, between the years 1597 
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alul 1603; and the greater proportion of these 
were written by two, three, or four poets, in 
combination. At a later period these copart¬ 
nerships became less frequent, but they still 
continued common, till the destruction of the 
stage, during the civil wars, by the ruling fana¬ 
tics. ^ 

The dramatic alliance between Beaumont and 
Fletcher was, perhaps, originally induced by this 
universal practice oftlie age; but the immediate 
causes which led to it were different and more ho¬ 
nourable ; not the urgency of providing for their 
subsistence, but their strict intimacy in private 
life, the similarity of their disposition and habits, 
and the wonderful congeniality of their genius. 
From an expression in Sir William Davenant^s 
prologue, written for a revival of the Woman- 
Hater, it may be inferred, with a considerable 
degree of probability, that Fletcher began to be 
acti\ely employed in writing for the stage about 
the year 1605. If he actually wrote as early as 
1596, his endeavours were probably insignifi¬ 
cant, and confined to a share in some of the 

’ TIic prcviilciicy of similar alliances among the Spanish 
dramatists oi the seventeenth eentury has been noticed by the 
editor on another oceasion.—See the Dramatic Works of John 
Ford, Edinburgh, 1810, 8. vol. I. p. xiv. 
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dramas of the time, in conjunction with other 
poets. 

The period of the continued partner 'lip be¬ 
tween Rcaiimont and Fletcher docs not. ce.n to 
have commenced till about the year 1608. In 
1606, or 1607, Fletcher produced the comedy 
of the Woman-Hater, without the assistance of 
his Iricnd. In this play, which w'as acted by 
the children of iSt Paul’s, Fletcher followed the 
footsteps of Ben Joiison, then at the height of 
his fame, with very considerable success; but, 
if we may believe the tradition mentioned by 
Dryden, that our poets produced two or three 
unsuccessful plays before the appearance of 
Philasler, the Woman-Hater must have met with 
a rccc})tion similar to that which The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle and The Faithful Shepherd¬ 
ess subsciiucntly experienced. 

• Another early composition, wdiich Fletcher 
wrote before he entered into a regular and con¬ 
tinued coalition W’th Beaumont, is the trage¬ 
dy oJ* Thierry and Thcoiloret, which, from the 
epilogue, seems to have been the first which 
he furnished for the king’s servants, who acted 
at Blackl’riars, and wdiom, in the sc(jucl, h(i rc- 
gulariy supplied with dramatic novelties, both in 
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conjunction with Beaumont, and after the death 
of the latter, when he depended principally on 
the cxc tions of his own unassisted imagination. 

'^riie 1 rst play, by which the united poets re¬ 
ceived any extensive reputation, according to a 
tradition mentioned by Dryden, who lived near 
enougli to the time in which our authors floii- 
I’ished to have received authentic information, 
was Phihistcr, or Love lies a-bleeding; and Mr 
Malone has, with considerable probability, con¬ 
jectured the first appearance of that drama to 
have taken place in 1608 oi' 1609. That the 
audiences of those days should have been blind 
to the excellencies of the Woman-Hater will 
not be thought strange, when we reflect that 
The Riithful Shepherdess and Tlic Silent Wo¬ 
man were condemned at a time when their re¬ 
spective authors were at the full zenith of repu-' 
tation. But the excellencies of Phihistcr were so" 
striking, that they could hardly fail to obtain 
the applause they arc so justly entitled to. TLlic 
account, however, in the quartos, that the play 
was “ divers limes acted,*’ is not so flattering as 
wc should iuive expected j but, it must be re¬ 
collected, that the inhabitants of the metropolis 
were at that time familiarised with productions 
of the first rank from the pens of Shakspearc and 
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Jonson. Macbeth, Lear, Julius Caesar, and VoL 
pone, had appeared shortly before, and, though 
Philastcr possesses excellencies little inferior to 
those of the plays just enumerated, they are not 
of so prominent and striking a nature. A cir¬ 
cumstance, which docs not seem to have been 
usual at the time, took place ; the present play 
. was performed both at the court-theatre in tlic 
Blackfriars, and at the Globe, which was chiefly 
frequented by the citizens. 

We have no account of any plays by our au¬ 
thors having been brought on tiie stage in the 
year 1609; but, as there arc several which are 
known to have been written by them conjointly, 
the dates of which cannot now be ascertained, 
it is not likely that the year passed without 
their oflering some production to the public. 
In the year 1610, The Maid's Tragedy® is con¬ 
jectured to have been brought on the stage. The 

s Winstaiiley, whose testimony Is unfortunately not of tlic 
hiiihcst vuliic, relates a w ell-known anecdote which seems to re- 
fer to The Maid’s Tra'^cdy. As our poets were planning the plot 
of one of their tragedies at a tavern, (probably their favourite 
resort, the Mermaid in Cornhill,) Fletcher was overheard by 
some of tbe people of the house, to say, “ I’ll undertake to 
kill the king.” Information was given of this apparently trea¬ 
sonable design; but the poet’s real purpose being explained 
to have been the murder of a theatrical monarch, he was dis¬ 
missed without any further troublcsonie intjuiry. 
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great excellence of that drama ensured it a fa¬ 
vourable reception, and, undoubtedly, contribu¬ 
ted in no small degree to extend the fame of the 
poets, who began to be considered as rivals not 
unworthy to cope with Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson. They were, however, not uniformly 
successful. Either in this, or one of the years 
immediately preceding, Fletcher brought on the 
stage his Faithful Shepherdess, a dramatic pas¬ 
toral, in which he successfully rivalled the de¬ 
lightful productions of Tasso, Guarini, and Bo- 
narclli. The exquisite beauty of the poetry, 
combined with as much dramatic effect as could 
be expected from tlie nature of the piece, in¬ 
duced Iiis literary friends to augur a degree of 
success equal to that which the Italian poems, 
just mentioned, had obtained in their own coun¬ 
try : but the work was not calculated for the 
gross appetite of the vulgar ; and, like many of* 
the noblest productions of the stage, it suffered 
a complete condemnation from the audience. 
This unjust decision roused the indignation of 
Fletcher’s most illustrious literary friendf?, and 
they were anxious to express their admiration 
of the poem, and the indignant sensations of 
their minds at the treatment it had received.* 


* Vol. IV. p. 6, ct seq. 
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Beaumont, his great associate, addressed a copy 
of verses to him, which arc strongly characteris¬ 
tic of his powers of severe reproof, and, at the 
same time, of his ardent affection for the poet. 
He exposes the chicanery which influenced the 
judges of the pit; the insolent arrogance and 
pedantic usurpation of some individuals who pro¬ 
nounced the decision, and the contemptible and 
abject submission of the rest, who looked up to 
those pedants as infallible oracles : In short, the 
lively picture wdiich he exhibits of the rules and 
manner of damning an excellent production, 
which happened to be unsavoury to the vulgar 
palate, is, it is to be feared, not only a true por¬ 
trait of the audiences of those times, but may 
be applied to those of our own day, making al¬ 
lowance, not only for the change of manners, 
but for the still more general cori uption of taste 
for the drama, which is an indelible stigma on 
our contemporaries. Beaumont was ably sup¬ 
ported in his defence of this beautiful poem by 
his friend Ben Jonson, who had himself suffici¬ 
ent reasons to complain of the injustice of popu¬ 
lar ignorance, and who, in the following words, 
ironically characterises these theatrical judges: 

The wise and many-headed bench, that sits 
A Upon the life and death of plays and wits, 
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(Composed of gamester, captain, knight, knight’s man, 
Lady or pucelle, that wears mask or fan, 

Velvet, or taffata cap, ranked in the dark * 

With the shop’s foreman, or some such brave spark. 

That may judge for his sixpence,) had, before 
They saw it half, damned thy whole play.— 

To the testimonies of Beaumont and Jonson, 
those of Chapman, the translator of Homer, and 
a dramatic writer of great celebrity at the time, 
and of Field, both a player and a poef, were 
added ;• and Fletcher subjoined three copies of 
verses to Sir Walter Aston, Sir William Skip- 
with, and Sir Robert Townshend, and an ad¬ 
dress to the reader, in which he modestly, (but, 
at the same time, casting bitter reflections on 
the ignorance of the auditors, who, he says, ex^ 
pected a comedy of clowns, with their curtail- 
dogs, and the usual amusement of Whitsun-ales, 

cream, wassel, and morris dances,) informs the 

# 

lower rank of the public of what description d 
pastoral comedy is or should be. Eight years 
after his death, and more than twenty after its 
original representation. The Faithful Shepherd¬ 
ess was acted before the court with applause, 
which was followed by a revival at Blackfriars, 
where the audience had an opportunity of re¬ 
tracting their former unjustifiable censure. 

b 
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The public were not satisfied with exposing 
their want of taste, by condemning this pasto¬ 
ral, but, as if determined not to countenance 
any performance which did not follow the usual 
beaten path of dramatic composition, they pass¬ 
ed the same sentence soon after on The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle. The severe treatment 
of this burlesque comedy, the first of the kind 
which had appeared on the English stage, and 
of equal, if not superior, excellence to any si¬ 
milar productions which have appeared since, 
was, no doubt, occasioned by the London citi¬ 
zens being liberally ridiculed in the course of 
the composition, though the principal aim of 
the satire was levelled at the absurd romances 
and ranting plays of the time. From the dedi¬ 
cation, which the bookseller, Walter Burre, pre¬ 
fixed to the quarto edition, which he published 
in 1613, it is evident that the play was first re¬ 
presented in the year 1611, The publisher as¬ 
serts, that the appearance of Don Quixote was 
a full year later than that of the play; but there 
is little doubt that he alludes to the publication 
of the English translation in 1612. The origi¬ 
nal work of Cervantes, which met with such 
extraordinary success in Spain, was, no doubt, 
soon imported into England j the connection. 
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between the courts of St James’s and Valladolid 
at the time led to a considerable intercourse 
between the two countries, and the study of the 
Spanish language had become very fashionable 
in England. Fletcher was well read in Spanish 
authors, from whom he borrowed several of his 
plots; and the author of The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle had certainly read Don Quixote 
in the original language. Whether this drama 
was composed by our poets conjointly, or by 
one of them, unassisted by the other, is a ques¬ 
tion which cannot at present be satisfactorily 
answered, the authorities being contradictory, * 
In the same year, our poets, in conjunction, 
brought out the tragi-comedy, entitled, A King 
and No King, at the Globe; and, from the 
number of editions which it underwent before 
and after the Restoration, it appears to have met 
with a most favourable reception, and to have' 
maintained a regular and steady popularity. It 
was, according to the usual practice of the dra¬ 
matic proprietors of the time, withheld from the 
press till 1619, and then published, probably 
from a copy fraudulently obtained, by Thomas 
Walkley, who exhibits such ignorance in his de* 

* See the introduction to The Knight of the Burning Pestle 
in this volume. 
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dication to Sir Henry Nevill, as to speak of the 
authors* further labours, though Beaumont had 
been dead for four years at that time. If we can 
give credit to the assertions of commendatory 
writers, we may conclude, on the evidence of 
Robert Herrick, an elegant poet of the period, 
that the plot of this tragi-comedy was furnished 
by Fletcher; and, from the versification, which 
exhibits the strongly marked characteristics of 
that poet in very few scenes only, it appears 
that the execution was principally Beaumont’s. 
Bishop Earle asserts the claims of the latter to 
the character of Bessus in very strong terms. 

It was probably in this, or one of the years 
immediately preceding, that our united poets 
produced the collection of short dramas, enti¬ 
tled, Four Plays, or Moral Representations, in 
One. In offering this variegated entertainment 
to their audiences, they followed the example 
of some of their predecessors, but it does not 
appear that their work met with any great de¬ 
gree of approbation. From internal evidence, 
Beaumont appears to have furnished the two 
first Triumphs, and his associate the two others. 
It is not unlikely that the three Triumphs of 
Honour, Love, and Death, were originally out¬ 
lines for regular plays j and that the poets, per- ‘ 
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haps, not finding sufficient incidents in the plots 
to extend them to five acts, resolved to combine 
these outlines into one, by means of the fictiti¬ 
ous audience before whom they are represented. 

At the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to 
the Count Palatine, the inns of court were anxi¬ 
ous to express their loyalty and good wishes, by 
offering magnificent entertainments to the court. 
Chapman was employed by the society of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn to furnish a masque for the occasion; 
and that of the Inner-Temple applied to their 
fellow and associate, Beaumont, to write another 
for them and Gray’s Inn, Which was performed 
on Valentine’s day 1612-3, with great magnifi¬ 
cence. 

In the year 1613, our poets brought several 
pieces on the stage with different degrees of suc¬ 
cess. The Honest Man’s Fortune was licensed, 
by Sir George Buck, the master of the revels, 
and acted at the Globe. That theatre being 
consumed by fire in the same year, the licensed 
copy of this play, together with that of Shak- 
speare’s Winter’s Tale, and no doubt many others, 
was destroyed; and, in 1624, the players were 
obliged’to have recourse to Sir Henry Herbert, 
^the successor of Sir George Buck, for a new li¬ 
cense. We have no account of the success of 
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this piece at its original representation, but, from 
its being revived, we may infer that it was fa¬ 
vourable. It is probable that Beaumont contri¬ 
buted the greater share of this tragi-comedy,^ 
which does not hold the meanest rank among 
the dramatic works of our poets. 

In the same year, the tragedy of Cupid’s Re¬ 
venge was first acted, and seems, notwithstand¬ 
ing the utter absurdity of the plot, to have met 
with a most favourable reception, and to have 
maintained its popularity during the greater part 
of the seventeenth century. So capricious was 
the taste of the public, that The Coxcomb, which 
was performed at court by the children of the 
queen's revels in the same year, met with very 
different success. From the prologue, written 
for a revival at a subsequent period, we learn, 
. that, though it “ was well received and favour¬ 
ed” by “ men of worth,” it was condemned by 
the multitude for its length. The expeditious 
manner of cutting down a play for the second 
night, which is so often practised in our own 
days, does not seem to have been known to the 
managers of that period. 

Besides the share which Fletcher had in the 

? See the introduction to the play, vol. XI. p. 127. . 
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composition of these three plays, lie produced, in 
the same year, the comedy entitled The Captain, 
in which, on the very strong testimony of the 
prologue,* he appears not to have had recourse to 
the assistance of Beaumont. Indeed the irregu¬ 
larities of the plot are such, that his not recur, 
ring to his judicious associate for aid was very 
unfortunate. The comedy, which was acted by 
the king’s company. May 20, 1613, appears to 
have been favourably received. 

In the same year. The History of Cardenio 
was performed at court; and, on its being enter¬ 
ed in the Stationers’ Books, September 9, 1653, 
it was ascribed to Fletcher and Shakspeare con¬ 
jointly. The play was never printed, but the 
title-page points out the source to have been the 
novel of Cardenio in Don Quixote, and, from 
this circumstance, it has been supposed that it 

A 

was the same afterwards brought on the stage by 
Theobald, and printed in the year 1727, under 
the title of The Double Falsehood, llieobald 


attril^ted the performance to Shakspeare, but, 
for a long time, it was considered as a play of 
his own. Dr Farmer, however, was of opinion, 
that Theobald was not capable of writing it, and 




^ Voir IX, p. 131,133. 
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. that it wiis the* work of Shirley, or, at least, not 
earlier than his time; while Mr Malone is incli¬ 
ned to attribute the performance to Massinger. 
The former grounds his opinion on the probabi¬ 
lity of Shirley’s initials having been mistaken for 
those of Shakspeare, and on the word aspect be¬ 
ing accented on the first syllable, and not, ac¬ 
cording to the practice of Shakspeaife and his 
contemporaries, on the second. Theobald, who, 
no doubt, tampered with the text, may, however, 
have modernised the pronunciation of the wofd j 
and that Shirley could not have been the au¬ 
thor of Cardenio is proved by the play having 
been performed when he was but nineteen years 
of age, and many years before he commenced 
writing for the stage. The same objection may 
be raised against Massinger being concerned in 
any dramatic work at so early a period^ and 
the testimony of the Stationers* Books does not 
appear questionable with regard to Fletcher, par¬ 
ticularly as he had such frequent recourse to the 
novels of Cervantes for the plots of hisjplays. 
That Shakspeare should have had any concern 
in the performance is more doubtful; but, if we 
admit that he assisted Fletcher in The Two No¬ 
ble Kinsinen, the matter will not be altogether 
improbable. 
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We have no data whatever to determine the' 
year in which the last-mentioned drama was pro¬ 
duced. In the title-page of the first edition, 
which did not appear till 1634, it was ascribed 
to “ the memorable worthies of their time, Mr 
John Fletcher and Mr William. Shakspeare j” 
but the authenticity of this assertion has been 
disputed by some critics of eminence, amongst 
whom Mr Steevens deserves to be mentioned^ 
with distinction. Other judges of acknowledged 
discernment, and particularly Dr Farmer, have 
not hesitated to declare their belief in the co¬ 
operation of Shakspeare with Fletcher, and the 
reasons which have inclined the editor to assent 
to the latter opinion will be found at the conclu¬ 
sion of that tragedy.* 

Wc have already seen that Fletcher, though 
united in such strict bonds of amity with Beau¬ 
mont, and though associated with him in his prin¬ 
cipal dramatic compositions, not only brought 
several pieces on the stage before the death of 
Beaumont, without having recourse to his assist¬ 
ance, but that he engaged vdth other poets of 
the time in the dramatic partnerships then so 
common. Mr Malone has printed a curious do¬ 
cument from the Henslowe papers preserved in 


* Vol. XIll. p 151, et seq. 
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Dulwich college, unfortunately without a date, 
but apparently written, as that commentator con¬ 
jectures, between the years 1612 and 1615, and, 
undoubtedly, before the 8th of Januaiy, 1615-16, 
when the death of Henslowe took place, about 
two months before that of Beaumont. The pa¬ 
per is a curious document of dramatic history, as 
it proves the poverty of some of the most popu¬ 
lar stage-poets ^ and its insertion in the memoirs 
of Fletcher is peculiarly necessary, not only as 
it seems to intimate, that our poet was not in the 
same indigent circumstances as his associates, 
but as it proves that he was engaged in poetical 
partnerships with other authors of the time, even 
during the lifetime of Beaumont: 

“ To our most loving Friend^ Mr Philip Hindi- 
low, Esquire, These. 

« Mr Hinchlow, 

« You understand our unfortunate extremi¬ 
ties, and I do not thinke you so void of christi- 
anitie but that you would throw so much money 
into the Thames as wee request now of‘you, ra¬ 
ther then endanger so many innocent lives. You 
know there is x*. more, at least, to be receaved 
of you for the play. We desire yoii to lend us 
v*. of that, which shall be allowed to you; with- • 
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out which we cannot be bayled, nor I play any 

more till this be dispatch’d. It will lose you 

« 

XX*. ere the end of the next weeke, besides the 
hinderance of the next new play. Pray, sir, con¬ 
sider our cases with humanity, and now give us 
cause to acknowledge you our true freind in 
time of necde. Wee have entreated Mr Davison 
to deliver this note, as well to witnesse your love 
as our promises, and alwayes acknowledgment 
to be ever, 

“ Your most thanckfull and loving friends, 

“ Nat, Field.” * 

^ Nathaniel Field was a player and dramatic poet of consi¬ 
derable reputation. He was one of the children of the chapel, 
and acted a principal part in Ben Jonson’s Cynthia’s Re¬ 
vels, first performed in the year 1600, and in the Poetaster, 
brought on the stage in 1601. He was, after the acces¬ 
sion of James I., one of the company, called The Children of 
her Majesty’s Revells; in 1607, he performed the part of Bus- 
sy D’Ambois, and, in 1609, one of the characters in The 'Si¬ 
lent Woman. He prefixed a copy of verses to Fletcher’s Faith¬ 
ful Shepherdess, acted before 1611; and at the time when 
he assisted Fletcher, Daborne, and Massinger, in the play above 
alluded to, he was probably, as Mr Gifford cenjectures, about 
twenty-eight years of age. In 1612, he published his comedy, 
entifled A Woman is a Weathercock, and, in 1618, another, 
called Amends for Ladies. In the excellent tragedy of The 
Fatal Dowry he was associated with Massinger. He died before 
the year 1641. Mr Reed, in the Biographia Dramatics, and 
Mr Malone, have doubted whether the player and the drama¬ 
tic poet were one and the same person ; but Mr Chalmers and 
.Mr Gifibrd have fully proved their identity, chiefly on the tes¬ 
timony of this supplicadng letter to He^slowe. 
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“ The money shall be abated out of the mo¬ 
ney remayns for the play of Mr Fletcher and ours. 

“ Rob. Daborne.”’ 

“ I have ever found you a true loving friend 
to 'mee, and in so small a suite, it beinge honest, 
I hope you will not faile us. 

“ Philip Massinger.” 

Indorsed, 

“ Received by mee, Robert Davison, of Mr 
Hinchlowe, for the use of Mr Daboerne, Mr 
Feeld, Mr Messenger, the sum of v*. 

“ Robert Davison.” 


The play alluded to in the letter, which, as 
Mr Gifford observes, “it is impossible to read 
without the most poignant regret at the distress 
of such men,” was not improbably The Jeweller 
of Amsterdam, or the Hague, which was entered 
on the Stationers* Books, April 8, 1654, as writ¬ 
ten by Fletcher, Field, and Massinger, but not 


Robert Dabome was one of the minor dramatic poets of 
James’s reign. He took the degree of master of arts, Iftt in 
which university is not known. He was in holy orders, and 
had probably a living in or near Waterford, where he preach¬ 
ed a sermon, published in 1618. He wrote The Christian turn¬ 
ed Turk, a tragedy, printed in 1612, and The Poor Man’s 
Comfort, a tragi-comedy, published in 1655, probably long af¬ 
ter his death. 
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printed. • The omission of Daborne’s name might 
easily have happened through negligence, and 
would probably have been supplied, had the play 
been actually sent to the press. 

Beaumont, as well as his associate, if we may 
believe the evidence of the books of the Station¬ 
ers* Company, produced a dramatic performance 
unassisted by his friend. The History of Mador, 
King of Great Britain, by Francis Beaumont, 
was entered on the books of that company, 
June 29, 1660, together with A Right Woman, 
a comedy, and The Faithful Friends, both attri¬ 
buted to our poets conjointly. The two former 
are to all appearance irretrievably lost; the lat¬ 
ter is now printed from an original manuscript 
for the first time. 

Besides the dramatic productions which have 
been enumerated above, and the date of which 
is, in some measure, ascertained, there are seve¬ 
ral others which were written previous to the 
death of Beaumont. One of the earliest of these 
seems to have been The Scornful Lady, proba¬ 
bly produced soon after 1609, when the Cleves 
wars, mentioned in one of the scenes, broke 

8 This play is inadvertently omitted in Mr Gifford’s list of 
Massinger’s plays. 
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out. This comedy is, in the. title-page, said to 
have been acted with great applause; and, from 
the number of editions published before the Re¬ 
storation, its popularity seems to have been of 
long continuance. Another comedy, which our 
poets wrote in conjunction, is The Little French 
Lawyer, in which they displayed their powers 
to great advantage, Beaumont very successfully 
following the footsteps of Ben Jonson in the hu¬ 
morous part of La-Writ, and Fletcher supplying 
the alternately serious and sprightly plot of Di- 
nant, Cleremont, and Lamira, borrowing, as usu¬ 
al, from the Italian and Spanish novelists. The 
comedy of Wit at* several Weapons was also pro¬ 
duced by our united poets; and The Custom of 
the Country, a drama, in which an interesting 
plot and some scenes which display the highest 
talents, are debased by the most disgusting ri¬ 
baldry, is also ascribed to both poets in the two 
prologues, though, from the^evidence of the ver¬ 
sification, we may ascribe by far the greatest por¬ 
tion to Fletcher. The excellent comedy of Wit 
without Money may likewise, though with some 
hesitation, be attributed to Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher ; for, though we have no direct evidence 
excepting the title-page, which mentions both 
their names, the hand of the former seems to ' 
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be visible in the judicious regularity of the plot, 
and in the almost total absence of serious scenes, 
which Fletcher, in the comedies he furnished 
for the stage after the demise of Beaumont, in^ 
troduces very liberally. The versification, how¬ 
ever, on the principles which will be men¬ 
tioned in the sequel of this introduction, in¬ 
timates that the execution was principally Flet¬ 
cher’s. From the testimony of several poets 
who have eulogised our authors, it appears, that, 
in many instances, one of them furnished the 
plot, while the other raised the fabric on his 
superstructure, and this may have been the case 
in the last-mentioned comedy, as well as in King 
and No King and The Custom of the Country. 

The dramas which we have hitherto attributed 
to both poets, on such evidence as we must ne¬ 
cessarily rest contented with, not being in pos¬ 
session of better, are chiefly comedies. Among 
the tragedies and tragi-comedies, there are three 
which may be ascribed to Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher conjointly with considerable probability,— 
Bonduca, The Knight of Malta, and The Laws 
of Candy. The two former were undoubtedly 
represented previous to March 1618-9, as the 
celebrated tragedian Burbage, who performed . 
in both, died at that period j and internal evi- 
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dence proves that all the three were composed 
by more than one author. ® 

The strict intimacy in which our poets had 
Kved for so many years was interrupted by 
the sudden death of Beaumont, which took 
place early in March 1615-6, before he had 
fully attained his thirtieth year. He was buri¬ 
ed on the ninth of that month, without any 
inscription, in Westminster cathedral, at the en¬ 
trance of St Benedict’s chapel, near the Earl 
of Middlesex’s monument. He exhibited one of 
the most brilliant, and, at the same time, the 
most solid instances of early genius. Besides his 
juvenile poem, he had, in about eight years, from 
the first appearance of Philaster, which is the 
first play in which he is known with certainty 
to have had any concern, to his death, furnished 
in the whole, or in part, about twenty dramatic 
' performances for the theatres,, in which he had 
displayed talents of a very superior quality, and 
of great variety. But the consideration of his 
merit as a dramatic writer will be more in place 
when we come to a general criticism on the 
works of our united authors, from which it will 
appear, though Fletcher, perhaps, exceeded his 

’ See the introductions to those plays, vol. VI. p. *3, vol. 
VIII. p. 257, and vol. III. p. 3. 
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associate in the richness of fancy, a^d the deli- 
neation of some peculiar descriptions of charac- 
tex’, that Beaumont joined gi’eat eloquence , of 
language, power of description, and sublimity of 
diction, to a strong and manly humoui*, and a 
powerful and indignant personification of the 
vices and follies of the time. 

The connection between our poets seems to 
have been of the most amiable nature ; indeed, 
as the writer of their article in the Historical 
Dictionary has already observed, nothing can 
be imagined more delightful than this union of 
genius, and this entire renunciation of individual 
fame. The gradual structure of the plots, per¬ 
haps first suggested in familiar conversation, and 
matured in subsc(|uent meetings, the distribu¬ 
tion of the diflerent parts to be executed by 
each, and the open and ingenuous submission of 
their several scones to the criticism and scrutiny 
of each other, indicate a dcgi'ee of literary inti¬ 
macy, which has, probably, never befbi’e, or 
since, endured for so long a period. Wc arc in¬ 
formed by Aubrey, that “ they lived togctlicr on 
the Bank side, not far from the play-house, both 
bachelors; had one bench in the house be¬ 
tween them,‘which they did so admire; the 
same clothes, cloak, &c. between them.” 

VOL. I. c 
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Beaumont, however, did not die a bachelor: 
He married, in what year has not been ascer¬ 
tained, Ursula, daughter and coheir of Henry 
Isley of Sundridge, in Kent, by whom he left 
two daughters. One of these, Frances, reached 
a very advanced age, as she was living in 1700, 
at which time she enjoyed a pension of one 
hundred pounds a year from the Duke of Or¬ 
mond, having lived in his family as a domestic 
for some years. She is said to have been in pos¬ 
session of several poems of her father’s, which 
were lost during her voyage fi%m Ireland to 
England. 

Beaumont appears to have enjoyed the friend¬ 
ship of Ben Jonson in a very distinguished de¬ 
gree.* Indeed his genius was, in some measure. 


• The superlative merits of Ben Jonson, in the peculiar walk 
of comedy, to which he principally confined himself, and the 
occasional flashes of a higher poetical genius which are to be 
met with in his works, must be readily acknowledged by every 
reader who has the faculty of distinguishing the various excel¬ 
lencies of dramatic composition. His humour is harsh and se¬ 
vere, but it is supereminently excellent, and no poet has ever 
exceeded him in delineating the absurd affectations of folly, or 
the artful stratagems of impostors, profiting by the credulity of 
weak minds. This acknowledgment of old Ben’s excellencies 
becomes requisite from eveiy one who ventures to retain a be¬ 
lief in the feilings of that great poet, the existence of which Mr 
Octavius Gilchrist, with a laudable anxiety for his fime, has 
laboured to disprove. It seems that all who place any degree 
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assimilated to that of Jonson, and particularly 
his humour. The Mermaid tavern, in Cornhill, 
seems to have been the resort of some of the 
principal wits of the time, chiefly those of the 
Jonsonian school; and Beaumont gives us the 
following fascinating account of their meetings, 
in his poetical epistle to Ben Jonson : 

———“ What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have been 

So nimble and so lull of subtle dame, 

As if that every one from whom they came 
Hud meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resol^Jft to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life ; then when there hath been thrown 

Wit able enough to justify the town 

For three days past; wit tliat might warrant be 

For the whole city to talk foolishly 

Till that were cancelled ; and when that was gone 

We left an air behind us, which alone 

of faith in the testimony of Drummond and Howel, respecting 
Jonson*s self-sufficiency and harsh censure of his contempora-, 
ries, and who arc not satisfied with the manner in which that 
gentleman has explained away every passage in old literature, 
which seems to indicate an enmity, or even coolness, between 
him and Shakspeare at one part of their lives, (and particularly 
that very strong passage in The Return from Parnassus,) are 
set down as despisers of his genius, who find nothing to ad¬ 
mire in his works. If wo were to regulate our poetical taste 
according to this standard, and to condemn every production 
whose author may be charged with some defect, or failing, in 
the mord constitution of his mind, how many works of genius 
would billllsmoved from our admiration! 
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Was able to make the two next companies 

Right witty ; though but downright fools, mere wise. 

Seward, in quoting this passage in his preface, 
exclaims, ^\ath considerable eloquence, and cer¬ 
tainly with a degree of enthusiasm which is ea¬ 
sily communicated to every admirer of our an¬ 
cient dramatists, “ Now, reader, when thou art 
fired with rage, or melted into pity, by tlieir tra¬ 
gic scenes, cliarmed with the genteel elegance, 
or bursting into laughter at their comic humour, 
canst thou not drop the intervening ages, steal 
into Jonson, Beaumont, and l^tchcr’s club- 
room, at the Mermaid, on a night wlien Shak- 
speare, Donne, and others, visited them, and 
there join in society with as great wits as ever 
this nation, or perhaps ever Greece or Koine, 
could at one time boast, where, animated each 
by the other’s presence, they even excelled them¬ 
selves ?” Undoubtedly such an asscmhlage of 
wits cannot be paralleled by any succeeding age 
in this country; nor can the meetings at Will’s 
and Button’s in Queen Anne’s time, infuriated 
by party, bear any comparison to the social in¬ 
tercourse at the Mermaid and the Devil taverns 
in the reign of King James. 

The particular intimacy which took?s^||pe be- 
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tween Beaumont and Ben Jonson seems to have 

commenced at a very early period. The former 

addressed a most judicious copy obverses to his 

friend on his comedy of The Fox, at the early 

age of nineteen; and the encomiums which he 

bestowed at subsequent periods of his life on 
% 

The Silent Woman and on Catiline, as well as 
the poetical epistle quoted above, indicate the 
warmest and most genuine attachment to the 
great dramatic satirist of the manners of his 
age, which was returned with equal ardour by 
the latter, as fs strongly evinced by the short 
copy of verses beginning, 

“ How I do love Uiec, Ueaumont, and thy muse, 

That unto me dost such religion use 1” 

Ben Jonson seems to have had the highest ve¬ 
neration for the genius of his youthful friend j 
and the manner in which he acknowledges the' 
value he set upon his approbation, proves that 
he considered it worth more than the most ful¬ 
some eulogies of his flatterers and his imitators. 

Wlien death had deprived Fletcher of his bo¬ 
som-friend, and the companion and assistant of 
his poetical studies, he had an opportunity of pro- 
ving t^^jfelie world that his widowed genius was 
•sufficient for the production of numerous drama- 
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tic pieces, some of them rising to the highest de¬ 
gree of excellence, and none sinking beneath me¬ 
diocrity. Ii^the space of ten years, intervening 
between the death of Beaumont and his own, 
he furnished for the stage above thirty plays, 
some of them in conjunction with other drama¬ 
tic poets of the time, but the greater part pro¬ 
ceeding from his unassisted muse. In the fol¬ 
lowing verses of Sir Aston Cockayne, tlie great 
friend and patron of the dramatic poets of his 
age, addressed to Humphrey Moseley the book¬ 
seller, who, in 1647, published a collection of 
those plays of our poets, which, till then, had re¬ 
mained unedited, he not only asserts that Flet¬ 
cher was the sole author of the greater number, 
but informs us who was his associate in the com¬ 
position of others: 


** In the large book of plays you late did print 
In Beaumont and in Fletcher’s name, why in’t 
Did you not justice give to each his due ? 

For Beaumont of those many writ but few: 
And Massinger in other few ; the main 
Being sweet issues of sweet Fletcher s brain. 

But how came I, you ask, so much to know ? 
Fletcher’s chief bosom-friend informed me so.” 


Sir Aston asserts Massinger’s share in some of 
these plays in another place of his collection of 
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doggrel rhymes, which are more valuable on ac¬ 
count of the persons to whom they are address¬ 
ed, and the literary information they convey, 

than for any passages of poetical meriti which 

' _ ♦ 

would be searched for in vain. The following is 

“ an epitaph on Mr John Fletcher and Mr Philip 

Massinger, who lie both buried in one grave in 

St Mary Overy’s church, in Southwark 

“ In the same grave was Fletcher buried, here 
Lies the stage*poet, Philip Massinger; 

Plays they did write together, were great friends. 

And now one grave includes them in their ends. 

To whom on earth nothing could part, beneath 
Here in their fame they lie, in spite of death.” 

The utter carelessness for literary history, 
which prevailed at the time, can alone excuse 
the publisher of the first folio collection for not 
pointing out the plays which Fletcher wrote 
without the assistance of Beaumont,* That he 
could have done so appears evident from his 
preface, where he informs us that it was liis 

* Sir Aston Cockayne is very severe upon this negligence, 
in his vei-es addressed to Mr Charles Cotton: 

-What a foul 

And inexcusable fault it is, (that whole 
Volume of plays being almost every one 
After the death of Beaumont writ,) that none 
Would certify them so lOuch!” 
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first intention to have printed the plays of Flet¬ 
cher by themselves, “ because single and alone 
he would make a just volume.*' We have, how¬ 
ever, equal reason to complain of Sir Aston 
Cockayne for not having supplied the informa¬ 
tion which he accuses the publisher of having 
failed to impart to the reader. 

It is probable, as Mr Gifford obsei'ves, that 
the plays, in which Fletcher had recourse to 
the assistance of Massinger, were produced at 
an early period of the dramatic career of the 
latter, and, therefore, soon after the death of 
Beaumont. Massinger's fame is sufficiently es¬ 
tablished by the plays which arc known to have 
been Ids productions, but it is to be lamented 
that lie should be deprived of the reputation he 
would derive from posterity by his share in the 
dramas which he wrote in partnership with Flet¬ 
cher being ascertained; But here we are entire¬ 
ly in the darje; and even conjecture can only 
point out two playa which, from correlative cir¬ 
cumstances, appear to have been of the num¬ 
ber of those which are alluded to by Sir Aston 
Cockayne. The tragedy of The False One is 
ascribed in the prologue and epilogue to more 
than one author, and, from the absence of the 
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great tragedian Burbadge’s name in the list of 
the principal actors, we may, with some probabi¬ 
lity, conclude, that it was brought on the stage 
after his death, which took place in March, 
lG18-9.^ From these circumstances, combined 
with the evidence of the versification and the 
strength of plot peculiar to Massinger, it does 
not appear rash to suppose that he was concern¬ 
ed with Fletcher in the composition of that tra¬ 
gedy. The second play which tlic editor is in¬ 
clined to ascribe to these two illustrious poets 
is Love’s Pilgrimage, which, in the prologue, is 
directly attributed to more than one author, and 
there is no circumstance from which we might 
inter that the assistant of Fletcher was Beau¬ 
mont, whose style of versification is not to be 
traced in this drama; and the same objection 
cannot be started against Massinger’s having 
had a share in the composition, as the general 
cast of his metre resembles Fletcher’s much 
more than that of Beaumont does. Besides, the 
plot being founded on one of the ExemplSry 

» From the list of the actors who performed the characters 
in Web^tcr^s Duchess of Malfy, it appears that Taylor took 
the parts of Burbadge after the death of the latter, as Robin¬ 
son took those of Cundale, and Benfield those of Ostler. 
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Novels of Cervantes, which were first published 
in 1613, seems to strengthen the supposition 
that Love’s Pilgrimage was written after the 
death of Beaumont, as the space of two years is 
almost too short for the circulation of a Spanish 
work in London at that period. It has been ge¬ 
nerally supposed that this play was left imper¬ 
fect by Fletcher at his death, and finished by 
Shirley, on the evidence of the following entry 
in Sir Henry Herbert’s manuscript: “ Recei¬ 
ved of Blagrove, from the King’s company, for 
the renewing of Love’s Pilgrimage, the 16th of 
September, 163.5, ^1:0: 0.” Shirley’s name is 
not mentioned in this memorandum, and the 
only alteration of the play consisted, to all ap¬ 
pearance, in the insertion of a scene from Ben 
Jonson’s unsuccessful comedy of The New Inn, 
which was licensed tor the stage on the 19th of 
January, 1628-9, several years after the death of 
Fletcher. Such an insertion, which undoubtedly 
was executed, as .indeed is intimated by Sir 
HAiry, for a renewal, or revival, of a comedy 
which had been represented on the stage many 
years beforej could easily have been performed 
by the players, without the expence of having 
recourse to the assistance of a professional dra- 
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matic author like Shirley. These arguments do 
not amount to a positive proof of Love's Pil¬ 
grimage being one of the plays mentioned by 
Sir Aston Cockayne as the joint productions of 
Fletcher and Massinger, but, in the absence of 
perfectly conclusive evidence, they are certain¬ 
ly of considerable weight, and the play is every 
way worthy of these two eminent poets. • 

The tragedy of Rollo, or the Bloody Brother, 
]ias generally been ascribed to Fletcher alone, 
on the authority of the title-page of one of 
the quartos. But internal evidence so strongly 
points out that he must have hud a coadjutor, 
that wc need not hesitate to ascribe the third 
and fourth acts, which arc totally different from 
the style of Fletcher, and bear almost as little 
resemblance to that of Beaumont, to one of the 
second or third rate dramatists of the time. The. 
play was certainly written before 1621 , but no 
evidence can warrant us in fixing the exact date. 
It was acted by the king’s servants, apparently 
with great applause, and, after the Restoration, 
enjoyed a share of j)Opularity hardly warranted 
by its real merit. 

It was probably not long after the death of 
Beaumont that Fletcher joined with Ben Jon- 
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son and Middleton in the composition of The 
Widow, a comedy, which was not printed till 
the vear 1652. From the mention of the “ hate- 
ful fashion’’ of yellow bands, which were the in¬ 
vention of Mrs Turner, and which became odi¬ 
ous after her execution for the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury in 1615, it is piobable that 
the comedy was produced within a few years of 
that event, particularly as we have evidence of 
the fashion having again become as prevalent as 
ever in the year 1621 .“^ Middleton, who was, 
on this occasion, assisted by two of his most il¬ 
lustrious contemporaries, was a dramatic au¬ 
thor of' long standing, and of no mean powers. 
Among the second-rate dramatists of the time, 
he may challenge equality with Heywood, Deck- 
ar, Rowley, and some others, and the very cir¬ 
cumstance of his writing in combination with 
Ben Jonson, Fletcher, Massinger, and Ford, 
proves that he was held in considerable estima¬ 
tion in his day. His plays, which deserve to be 
collected, not only on account of their intrinsic 
value, but for the faithful ^delineations of the 
manners of the time conveyed in them, are very 


♦ See a note on this play, act v. scene i. vol. XIV. 
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numerous. He is supposed to have died, soon 
after the year 1626. 

In enumerating the plays which Fletcher 
brought on the stage after the death of Beau¬ 
mont, we must principally content ourselves 
Avith conjecture, till wc reach the year 1621, 
when the office books of Sir Henry Herbert; 
the master of the revels, furnish us with more 
certain evidence to determine their dates. The 
Queen of Corintli, a tragi-con(|ly of very con¬ 
siderable merit, but exhibiting strange aberra¬ 
tions of judgment, was probably written soon 
after 16.6, a pamphlet of the famous half-wit¬ 
ted Tom Coryate, published in that year, being 
alluded to in the course of that play. 

In 1618, The Loyal Subject^ was licensed 
by Sir George Buck, as'wc learn from the ma¬ 
nuscripts of his successor. Sir Henry Herbert; 
and, on the same authority, we are informed’ 
that at its revival, in 1633, it was highly appro¬ 
ved of by King Charles I., perhaps from its con¬ 
taining a striking exemplification of the blind 
obedience he required from his subjects, and of 

^ There is a considerable resemblance between-The Loyal 
Subject and a comedy of Julian de Castro’s, a Spanish poet 
of the seventeenth century, entitled, Mas vale tarde que nunca. 
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ilie right of princes de jure divinoy then a doc¬ 
trine very fashionable at court. 

In the same, or one of the years immediately 
preceding, Fletcher produced The Mad Lover, 
in which Burbadge acted a principal part, pro¬ 
bably that of Meinnon, which gives title to the 
play. The extravagance of the plot, and the 
half-serious, half-humorous character just men¬ 
tioned, did not prevent the piece from attaining 
a great share opularity. Sir Aston Cock¬ 
ayne wrote a long copy of verses in its com¬ 
mendation, which is chiefly valuable because it 
proves Fletcher to have been the sole author. 

Another play, which was produced before the 
death of Burbadge, and which, from internal evi¬ 
dence, particularly from the versification, which 
is uniform throughout, and bears every mark of 
Fletcher’s peculiarities, I am inclined to ascribe 
to that poet, soon after the demise of his friend, 
is Valcntinian, a tragedy of striking merit, but 
unfortunately defaced by an injudicious exten¬ 
sion of the plot after the death of the principal 
character. 

^ In the introductory remarks on Valcntinian, the editor has 
noticed the disgust with which the reader is inspired on find¬ 
ing that Maximus had planned the dishonour of his spouse, and 
the death ^ his friend, to effectuate his ambitious designs. It 


6 
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The tragedy of The Double Marriage, a per¬ 
formance exhibiting great power of imagina¬ 
tion, but unfortunately somewhat affected by 
that propensity towards strained and, improba¬ 
ble incidents, which was one of the chief fail¬ 
ings of Fletcher, seems to have been represent¬ 
ed after the death of Burbadge, whose name 
docs not appear in the list of the principal per¬ 
formers. We have no other evidence to as¬ 
cribe the play to Fletcher alone, but that of 
the versification, which however is very strong, 
as it exhibits all his peculiarities. On the same 
ground, I should be inclined to attribute The 
Humorous Lieutenant to Fletcher, though the 
principal character is so much in Ben Jonsou’s 
style, that we miglit be led to ascribe a por¬ 
tion of the play to Beaumont, his imitator, if we 
did not know, on positive evidence, that Flet¬ 
cher sometimes left his usual path of delinea- * 
ting natural characters, and followed the artifi¬ 
cial style of Jonson. Of this we have already 
had an undoubted instance in The Mad Lo- 


lias since been suggested by a friend, perhaps justly, that Maxi¬ 
mus was not guilty of those crimes, but that he only pretended 
to have conspired against his wife and Aecius to obtain the 
hand of Eudoxia. This, however, by no means exculpates 
Maximus; and, if we adopt this supposition, it only degrades 
him from detestation to contempt. 
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ver. Tlip comedy of The Humorous Lieute¬ 
nant not only met with a favourable rcce{)tion 
on its original appearance, but, after the Resto¬ 
ration, obtained such popularity, that it was se¬ 
lected for the first opening of the theatre in 
Drury-lane, April 8, 166iJ, and had an uninter¬ 
rupted run of twelve nights,—a very unusual cir- 
cunistancc at the time. 

Another comedy, chiefly founded on the school 
of Jonson, and to all appearance produced by 
Fletcher singly, is Nice Valour, or the Passion¬ 
ate Madman. It displays a ^cry rich fund of 
humour and poetical description; but the ab¬ 
stract and artifleial nature o[ the characters pre¬ 
vented its enjoying a long continuation of po¬ 
pularity. It should not be forgotten, that a song 
in this play furnished the outline of Milton’s II 
l^etiseroso. * 

The pleasing.drama, entitled Women Pleased, 
which is remarkable for an extremely artifici¬ 
al, but, at the saipe time, a very well-connected 


• Milton may be fairly charged with some degree of ingrati¬ 
tude to Fletcher, for omitting to mention him, together with 
Jonson and Shakspeare, in L’Allegro, as he was not only in¬ 
debted to him for more than the hint of 11 Penseroso, to which 
that poem was intended as a counterpart, but as be very li¬ 
berally borrowed from Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess in his 
Comus. 
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combination of many novels into one plot, niay be 
ascribed to Fletcher, for want of external proofs, 
on internal evidence. The Woman's Prize, or the 
Tamer Tamed, was certainly his production, as 
it is directly attributed to him by the master of 
the revels, on its revival, when it produced a 
curious altercation between that officer and the 
players.^ In this composition Fletcher intended 
to produce a counterpart to Shakspeare's Taming 
of the Shrew j but, notwithstanding his comedy 
contains a very considerable portion of humour 
and animated dialogue, it is by no means one of 
the happiest efforts of his genius. 

Two of Fletcher’s most excellent comedies,The 
Chances and Monsieur '1 homas, were brought 
on the stage probably bclbrc the year 16'21, but 
we are utterly unable to decide upon the precise 
year in which they appeared. The former is ge¬ 
nerally allowed to be one of the liveliest and 
most entertaining comedies in the language, and 
has had the good fortune to survive the pojiula- 
rity of almost all the dramas in these volumes, 
as it still keeps possession of the stage, after ha¬ 
ving undergone some judicious alterations, suita¬ 
ble to the progressive change of manners, from 

* 5 See vol. V. p. 253. 
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the pens of the Duke of Buckingham and Mr 
Garrick. Monsieur Thomas was published four¬ 
teen years after the death of Fletcher, by the 
dramatic poet, Richard Brome, with a dedica¬ 
tion to Charles Cotton the elder, in which he 
informs us, that it was his “ fortune to be made 
the unworthy preserver of it.” From the dedi¬ 
cation, as well as from a copy of verses prefixed 
by the editor,* it does not seem to have met with 
the most flattering reception from the audience. 

From the manuscript of Sir Henry Herbert, 
master of the revels, we are enabled to enume¬ 
rate the plays which Fletcher produced in the 
five last years of his life, according to tlic time 
they were represented on the stage. His lacili- 
ty of composition will appear truly wonderful, if 
we consider, that, in the short space of five years, 
he produced no less than sixteen perfect plays, 
besides those which appear to have been left un¬ 
finished at his death. 

Mr Malone observes, that “it appears from 
Sir Henry Herbert’s manuscript that the new 
plays which Fletcher had brought out in the 
course of the year were generally presented at 
court at Christmas.” On this very conclusive 

' Vol. VI. p. 418, 4ia. 
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evidence we may decide, that he produced three 
plays in the year 1621, *vlz. The Island Princess,^ 
The Pilgrim, and The Wild-Goose Chase. The 
latter, at the time when Moseley collected the 
unpublished plays of our poets, was not to be 
found, and, having been lent to a person of qua¬ 
lity by the actors, was supposed to be irrecover¬ 
ably lost. It was, however, as the title-page of the 
folio edition, printed in 1652, informs us, “ re¬ 
trieved for the public delight of all the ingeni¬ 
ous^ and private benefit of John Lowin and Jo¬ 
seph Taylor, servants to his late majesty, by a 
Person of Honour.” The dedication of tliese 
players, “ To the honoured Few, Lovers of Dra¬ 
matic Poesy,” cannot be read without the most 
lively regret. Most of their colleagues, after the 
destruction of the stage, as Wright informs us, 

“ went into the king’s service, and, like good 
men and true, served their old master, though* 
in a different, yet more honourable capacity.” 
Lowin and Taylor, however, as well as Pollard, 
were superannuated, and the first kept an inn, 
the Three Pigeons, at Brentford, where he died 

• There is a Spanish play upon the same subject, by Mel- 
chor Fernandez de Leon, entitled La Conquista de las Maluc- 
cas. Some part of the plot, which is taken from history, is si- 
inHar to that of The Island Princess, but there the resemblanca 
ceases. 
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at a very advanced age. The Wild-Goose Chase 
is, in the title-page, said to have been acted with 
considerable applause at the Blackfriars ; and, in 
the dedication, we are informed that Fletcher, 
“ as well as the thronged theatre, (in despight 
of his innate modesty,) applauded this rare issue 
of his brain.” Five copies of recommendatory 
verses were prefixed to the publication.^ The co¬ 
medy is certainly one of the most lively dramas 
of the age, exhibiting few of the defects which 
may, in too many instances, be charged upon 
Fletcher’s performances. 

In the year 1622, our poet supplied the thea¬ 
trical public with a large portion of entertain¬ 
ment. From the manuscripts of Sir Henry Her¬ 
bert, it appears that he furnislicd four plays for 
the stage. On the 14th of May, The Prophetess 
was presented, a drama which exhibits great eFo- 
‘ quence of language, but unfortunately the poet 
introduced supernatural agency, and, like all his 
contemporaries, with the sole exception of Shak- 
speare, to whose genius the delineation of the 
world of spirits was almost exclusively allotted, 
he failed cgregiously. On the 2 2d of June, The 

3 These, as well as the very curious dedication, will be found 
restored in this edition, having been omitted by all the modern 
editors. * 
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Sea Voyage was first acted at the Globe theatre. 

It is evidently an imitation and counterpart to 

_ * 

Shakspcarc’s Tempest, and the parallel which 

the reader is unavoidably led to draw between 
these two plays, is very disadvantageous to that 
of Fletcher, notwithstanding the sprightly dia¬ 
logue which it contains, and the very considera¬ 
ble interest of the plot. On the 24th of October, 
Fletcher furnished The Spanish Curate for the 
private theatre at the BlackfHars. There are few 
comedies extant in the language which possess 
such sterling merit, and such a fund of gay and 
lively humour. During the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury it was frequently acted, but the present al¬ 
most total neglect of all our ancient dramatists 
but Shakspeare has driven this play off* the stage 
% above sixty years. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century, it was revived for a London 
audience, and damned; but the memory of Flet¬ 
cher is not tarnished by this condemnation of a 
modern pit j for, about the same time. The Little 
French Lawyer and The Scornful Lady of our 
poets, together with The Silent Woman, per¬ 
haps the most perfect of Ben Jonson’s comedies, 
suffered the same sentence from the same tri¬ 
bunal.^ 


^ Colman’s preface to Philaster. 
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During Christmas, the same year, Fletcher’s 
comedy, entitled The Beggars’ Bush, was per¬ 
formed at court, from which circumstance we 
may conclude that it was originally produced 
during the course of that year. 

Another play, which Fletcher seems to have 
brought forward in this, or the ensuing year, is 
the comedy of Love’s Cure, or the Martial Maid. 
In the second act, there is an allusion to the 
Muscovite ambassadors at the court of King 
James, who were in London in 1617, and again 
in 1622. From the expression, “ that lay here 
liegcr in the last great frost,” we may conclude, 
that the poet refers to the winter of 1622, which 
was so severe, that the Russian ambassadors did 
not stir from their house till June, as we are in¬ 
formed by Sir John Finett in his Philoxenis. ^ 

Fletcher’s muse was equally prolific in 1623 
as in the preceding year. On the 29th of Au¬ 
gust, The Maid of the Mill was produced at the 
Globe. Our poet was assisted in the composi¬ 
tion of this comedy by Rowley, an actor and 
an inferior playwright of that time, who, besides 
eight or nine plays of his own writing, was as¬ 
sociated in the composition of about ten others, 
with Massinger, Middleton, Ford, Webster, Hey- 
wood, &c. and seems to have enjoyed the com-' 
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pany and friendship of most of the contemporary 
dramatists. He performed one of the characters 
in The Maid in the Mill, which appears to have 
met with a most favourable reception, having 
been acted no less than three times at court, 
which was not a usual circumstance at that time. 

On the 17th of October, 1623, Sir Henry 
Herbert made the following entry in his manu« 
script“ For the king’s company, an old play, 
called More Dissemblers besides Women [by 
Middleton]: allowed by Sir George Bucke, and 
being free from alterations, was allowed by me, 
for a new play, called The Devil of Dowgate, 
or Usury put to Use. Written by Fietcher,” 
This entry is rather confused j but it should 
seem that Sir Henry refused to grant his license 
for the performance of Fletcher’s play, and that 

Up 

he licensed an old comedy of Middleton’s to be 
acted in its stead. This circumstance may, per¬ 
haps, liave occasioned the loss of this performance. 
It is possible, however, that The Night-Walker, 
or the Little Thief, which was brought on the 
stage in 1633, “ corrected by Shirley,” may 
have been an alteration of this comedy. The 
circumstance of the latter containing the clia- 

5 Chalmers's Supplemental Apology for the Believers in the 
Shakspeare Papers, 1799. 8. p. 2L5. 
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racter of an old city usurer, who is frightened by 
some tricks of pretended diabkne, renders such 
a supposition not altogether improbable. 

On the ?6th of December, in the same year, 
the master of the revels licensed tlic Wander¬ 
ing Lovers, by Fletcher, for the theatre in the 
Blackfriars, which appears to be irretrievably 
lost. • A comedy, entitled The Meandering Lo¬ 
vers, or the Painter, was entered* on the Station¬ 
ers* Books, September 9, 1653, as the composi¬ 
tion of Massinger, and was extant among those 
which were so unfortunately destroyed by Mr 
Warburton’s servant. As it docs not seem like¬ 
ly that Fletcher and Massinger, who were on 
the most intimate terms, and occasionally wrote 
in concert, wshould give the same title to two dif¬ 
ferent plays, we may suppose that the entries in 
Sir Henry Herbert’s manuscript, and in the Sta¬ 
tioners’ Registers, refer to one and the same 
performance, most likely written by these poets 
in conjunction. 

On the 27th of May, 1624, Fletcher’s tragi¬ 
comedy, entitled A M’ifc for a Month, was 
brought out by the king’s servants j a drama re¬ 
plete with the most poetical passages, and some 
of the characters of which are drawn with con¬ 
summate art 5 but, unfortunately, the subject of 
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the plot is too extravagant to render the success 
of any revival dubious. On the 19th of October, 
the same year, the comedy of Rule a Wife and 
have a Wife was brought on the stage. The ex¬ 
cellencies of this admirable play are such, that 
even the vitiated taste of the audiences of our 
own days finds the entertainment palatable. 

No other dramatic performances of Fletcher 
were brought on the stage during his lifetime, but 
he left several which were represented after his 
death. On the 22d of January, 1625-6, The Fair 
Maid of the Inn was acted at Blackfriars, and, 
on the third of February, The Noble Gentleman 
was produced at the same theatre. The first of 
these plays bears every mark of having received 
the finishing hand of the poet, and is, in many 
respects, a very valuable performance ; but the 
latter has all the appearance of an unfinished 
work, and it is not improbable that it was fitted 
for the stage by one of Fletcher’s friends, per¬ 
haps Shirley. 

The Eldei Brother,one of the most regular 


* It is singular that one of CaUleron*s comedies, entitled De 
una causa dos ejectos^ bears a most striking resemblance to The 
Elder Brother. Fletcher and Calderon were contemporaries; 
but it is not to be supposed that either of them could have read 
the production of the other, and borrowed the hint. 
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and highly finished works of Fletcher, appears 
also to have been a posthumous production, as 
the prologue speaks in the following terms of 
the poet: 

-“ Living, he did gain 

Your good opinions; but, now deady commends 
This orphan to the care of noble friends; 

And may it raise in you content and mirth. 

And be received for a legitimate birth.’^ 


The romantic tragedy of The Lovers’ Pro¬ 
gress appears from the prologue to have been 
left imperfect at the death of Fletcher. The de¬ 
fective parts were supplied by one of his friends, 
eitiier Shirley, or, as I suspect from internal evi¬ 
dence, Massinger.^ 

Fletcher died in August 162.5, in his forty- 
ninth year, and, on the I9th of that month, he 
yras buried, without any memorial, in St Mary 
Overy’s church, in Southwark. He was return¬ 
ing to the country, and waiting for the tailor to 
bring him home a new suit of clothes, when he 
was seized by the plague, then prevalent in the 
metropolis, and suddenly carried off*. For this 
information we are indebted to Aubrey,® who 

^ See the introductory remarks on that play, vol. XIII. 

• Natural History and Antiquities of Surrey, 1719.8, vol. V.' 

p. 210. 
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heard this anecdote in 1670, from the same tai¬ 
lor, at that time clerk of that parish, and up¬ 
wards of eighty years of age. Of the domes¬ 
tic circumstances of our poet’s life we are ut¬ 
terly ignorant. It is not even known whether 
he was ever married or not; but, as The was a 
bachelor about the time when he lived with 
Beaumont on the Bankside, at which period he 
was turned of thirty, it is not improbable that 
he remained in the same condition to the end 
of his days. ® 

During his lifetime he was very generally re¬ 
spected, and his memory seems to have been 
almost idolized by his friends, among whom, 
Shakspeare, Jonson, Massinger, and Shirley, de¬ 
serve peculiar mention. With Massinger he ap¬ 
pears to have lived in particular intimacy, as 
may be gathered from Sir Aston Cockayne’s epi-. 
taph inserted above. 

As we are not in possession of any anecdotes 
of Fletcher's life and manners, we must have re¬ 
course to the very scanty notices which are scat¬ 
tered in a few places of his writings, to the occa- 


® It has not been ascertained whether our poet was related 
to R. Fletcher, the translator of Martial, and a poet of some 
merit, which is most conspicuous in some of the humorous ori¬ 
ginal pieces which he annexed to his translations. 
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sional hints in the prologues and epilogues to his 
plays, and to the very suspicious testimonies ot 
hi- eulogists, who generally praised without dis¬ 
crimination, and seldom with any knowledge ot 
his character. Being engaged, probably by the 
bookseller, to contribute their mite to the “second 
library of praise,” as the collection of the com¬ 
mendatory verses is facetiously called by Alex- 
ander Brome, in allusion to the poems prefixed 
by the wits of the time to Tom Coryate’s Cru¬ 
dities, they did their devoirs by lavishing indis¬ 
criminate praises on their favourite poet, with¬ 
out furnisliing much matter for a delineation of 
his character. It must, however, be acknow¬ 
ledged, that we find amongst these encomiasts 
the names of the most celebrated poets who 
survived him. With a few exceptions, they were 
jail known to the public as authors, and, as fur¬ 
nishing testimonies of esteem and friendship, 
their verses are certainly deserving of a place in 
a complete edition e^the poets. 

The sprightliness of Flctchcfs conversation, 
and the case and gaiety of his repartee, may be 
easily collected from his uncommon facility in 
pourtraying gentlemen of high rank and ho¬ 
nour, and of easy, genteel deportment. Several, 
of the commendatory poets speak in rapturous 
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terms of his colloquial powers; and the prologue 
written for a revival of his comedy of The Chances 
may be quoted, as proving the general reputation 
which he held for this talent immediately after, 
his demise: 


** My promise will find credit with the most, 
When they know ingenious Fletcher made it, he 
Being in himself a perfect comedy: 

And some sit here, 1 doubt not, dare aver 
Living he made that house a theatre 
Which he pleased to frequent.”— 


As Fletcher and Beaumont were superior to 
almost all the dramatic poets of the time in 
point of extraction, so they seem to have been 
exempted from the great degree of indigence 
under which most of them laboured. Beaumont 
was of a still more illustrious family than his 
friend ; his elder brother was raised to the dig- 
nity of a baronet, and there is every reason to 
suppose that he enjoyed competence, if not 
affluence, during the too brief period of his 
life. Fletcher’s family had been raised by their 
own exertions, but it is more than probable that 
he was noi lei't destitute by his father. His uncle. 
Dr Giles Fletcher, by his diplomatic talents, ob¬ 
tained considerable influence j and his two sons, 
Giles and Fhincas, seem to have enjoyed com- 
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petent ecclesiastical preferments. That our poet 
was not reduced to the same painful expedients 
as some of his fellow-poets, appears from his not 
joining with Massinger, Field, and Daborne, in 
the petition to Henslowe, printed on a former 
page ; and in the verses to Sir William Skipwith,* 
prefixed to The Faithful Shepherdess, he express¬ 
ly declares that the publication was not 

-“ td make it serve to feed 

At my need.** 


In their political principles both poets were 
evidently royalists; and it must not be laid to 
their charge, that they frequently asserted and 
inculcated the divine right and inviolability of 
kings, as that was the almost universal doctrine 
of the times, particularly of those persons who 

r 

were attached to the theatres.* This servility 
is, however, less apparent in those plays which 
Fletcher composed after the death of Reau- 


* An epitaph upon this gentleman occurs in the poems qf 
Sir John Bcaumonf^, in which he is described as possessing the 
most amiable qualities of person and of mind. 

* A strong proof of this is the fact of all the king*s players 
professing themselves royalists, and those who were not super¬ 
annuated actually engaging in the cause, with the single excep-, 
tioa of Swanston, who became a presbyterian tradesman. 
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mont,^ than in their joint productions ; and in 
his tragQdy of The Double Marriage, he boldly 
exemplified the punishment due to a monarch 
'whose tyranny has become insupportable, and 
the rights of an oppressed people, in direct op¬ 
position to the doctrines so strongly inculcated 
in The Maid’s Tragedy, and some others of the 
early pieces to which he contributed. 

Of the religious opinions of Beaumont we 
have no evidence besides occasional effusions 
put into the mouths of the characters of his 
dramas ; but, as the poems of his elder brother 
abound with piety, a favourable reflection is cast 
upon the tenets of our poet. Fletcher has left 
us a valuable proof of his religious and moral 
creed in his verses upon An Honest Maif9 For¬ 
tune,^ in which he combats the absurdities of as¬ 
trology, and the fanatical doctrines of predestina¬ 
tion and worthlessness of good works, with the 
zeal of a di^iine, and the indignation of a satirist. 
His trust in a superior providence, and his con- 
\iction that rectitude of principles and actions 

3 Beaumont’s family seems to have been particularly engaged 
in the interests ol the Duke of Buckingham. In the poems of 
Ills brother, Sir John, there are no less than ten poems address¬ 
ed to that favourite, one on the death of his son, and one to 
his elder brother, Viscount Purbeck. 

* Sec vol. XI, p. 2J3. 
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cannot fail to meet with their due reward, he 
expresses in the following nervous aqd manly 
lines: . 


« He is my star, In him all truth I find. 

All influence, all fate ! and when my mind 
Is furnished witli his fullness, my poor story 
Shall out-live all their age, and all their glory 1 
The hand of danger cannot fall amiss. 

When I know what, and in whose power it is: 

Kor want, the curse of man, shall make me groan ; 
A holy hermit is a mind alone. 

Doth not experience teach us, all we can, 

To work ourselves into a glorious man ? - - - - 
Affliction, when 1 know it is but this, 

A deep allay, whereby man tougher is 
To bear the hammer, and, the deeper still. 

We still arise more image of his will; 

Sickness, an humorous cloud *twixt us and light, 
And death at longest, but another night! 
mn is his own star, and that soul that can 
Be honest, is the only perfect man.** 


Fletcher seizes almost every opportunity which 
presents itself to him, in the course of his plays, 
to satirise the fanatics of the day. He may, per¬ 
haps, be accused of being too severe upon them 
in some instances, and of being sometimes be¬ 
trayed into gross licentiousness, and, perhaps, 
into occasional prophancncss, when he wishes 
to raise the laugh against them ; but it must be 
recollected that the dramatic poets of the time, 
as well as the players, were loaded with the 
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grossest abuse, and vilified with scan¬ 

dalous epithets by the puritanS)Mi|Hp^ in their 
writings as from their pulpits andWDS. They 
were declared the arch-limbs of Beelzebub, the 
instruments of the devil, the advocates of all 
manner of iniquity, and the direct enemies of 
religion, having enlisted under the banners of 
Antichrist. They, as well as the spectators who 
attended the representation of their productions, 
in their opinion, renounced their inheritance of 
the kingdom of Heaven, unless, like Stephen 
Gosson, and one or two other dramatists, they 
abjured the unprofitable and wicked art of play¬ 
making, and joined the cry of eternal perdi- 
tion against their former fellow-poets. Instances 
of sudden and terrible judgments against play- 
wriglits and frequenters of plays, were studious¬ 
ly searched for among the fathers, and blazon¬ 
ed about with preposterous triumph. In short, ' 
the innocent amusements of the people, such as 
plays, country-festivities, morris-dancing, and 
masquings, were attacked much more violently 
than their grossest vices. No wonder, then, that 
the dramatic writers retaliated upon the fana¬ 
tics 5 but, instead of having recourse to abuse, 

VOL. r. 
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they the surer and more biting wea¬ 

pons offl|H|Qd ridicule/ 

In coi^^tng the general merit and the po¬ 
etical character of the works of Beaumont and 


Fletcher, the state of dramatic composition at 

* 

the time must always be kept in view. Regula¬ 
rity and unity of design were not considered of 
equal importance among the writers and critics 
of London in those days as they were at Athens 
or Rome. The question of the value of these 
rules, and of the expediency of the poets of all 
countries subscribing to their authority, may be 
fairly set aside j and, indeed, the numerous and 
able defenders of Shakspeare may be referred 


Sometimes the puritans seem to have made successful ap¬ 
plications to the master of the revels for the removal of such 
passages, which, in spite of their pretended indifference of 
worldly abuse, and readiness to undergo persecution and mar- 
^ tyrdoirf for the cause, touched tliem too nearly.—See the in¬ 
troduction to The Woman’s Prize, vol. V. p. 251 , 

Tlie avowed hostility of the fanatics to tlie stage did not 
cease with the Restoration; and the persecution w hich the au¬ 
thor of Douglas underw'cnt in the middle of the enlightened 
eighteenth century, will for ever stamp disgrace on his perse¬ 
cutors. There is* nothing more disgusting in the tirades of 
Prynne, Gosson, Stubbs, and Hall, than in the pamphlets pub¬ 
lished against the tragedy of Douglas. Fortunately, the stage 
has nothing to fear from the attacks of the fanatics of our own 
days. They are not less violent and abusive, but they are harm¬ 
less and ineffective. 
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to as a defence of all his contemporaries. The 
powerful scenes of that poet, supplied by some 
which are little inferior in the compositions of 
Jonson, Massinger, and our poets, are sufficient ^ 
authority for the establishment of a new drama¬ 
tic school less perfect than that of the ancients, 
which is still followed by the poets of France 
and Italy, but founded more immediately on na¬ 
ture, better calculated for the display of stri*. 
king events, and indulging to the imagina¬ 
tion more extended limits.’ If these premises 
are granted, (and, without granting them, their 
plays, together with those of almost all their il- 
lustrioiis contemporaries, must be condemned,) 
W'e may assert, that the general conception of our 
poets’ plots is most happily imagined, though too 

7 Butler, in his verses “ Upon Critics who judge of Modern 
Plays precisely by the rules of the Ancients,” which were oc- , 
casioned by llymer’s attacking three of our authors* plays, af¬ 
ter having traced the genealogy of these critics from Speroni, 
and pointed out the thetls they coniniitted among the works 
of their predecessors, says that they there found matter-^ 

“ Enough to furnish all the lewd impeachers 
Of witty Beaumont’s poetry and Fletcher’s; 

Who, for a few misprisions of wit, 

Are charged by these who tentimes worse commit j 
And d»r misjudging some unhappy scenes. 

Arc cen'sured for’t with more unlucky sense; 

When all their worst miscarriages delight, 

' And i)lcitsc more than the best that pedants wTite.” 
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frequently, particularly when Fletcher bad no 
longer the advantage of subjecting his plays to 
the judicious Beaumont,betraying haste and care- 
lessness in the progress towards the catastrophe. 
Fletcher may be, in some degree, exculpated for 
this by the multitude of his dramatic composi¬ 
tions, with which it seems he could not furnish 
his friends the players fast enough to satisfy the 
eager demand of the public. A proof of this oc¬ 
curs in the preface to^ a book of the seventeenth 
century,® sufficiently near the period in which 
he flourished, to deserve credit for the informa¬ 
tion it contains: “It is reported of Mr Flet¬ 
cher, that, though he writ with such a free and 
sparkling genius, that future ages shall scarce¬ 
ly ever parallel, yet his importunate comedians 
would not only crowd upon him such imper- 
tinencies, which to him seemed needless and 
• lame excuses, his works being so good, his in¬ 
dignation rendered them as the only bad lines 
his modest Thalia was ever humbled with.” 
From this, the importunate haste of the per¬ 
formers at once appears; and w^e also learn that 
many of the spots which disfigure the most 
beautiful of his dramas are to be attributed to 

* The Mysteries of Love and Eloquence, 1685; quoted in 
the Britisl) Bibliographer, vol. 1. p. 523. 
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his good-natured but ill-timed complaisance to 
the actors. ® 

It must be acknowledged, as a great failing 

^ The defects of Fletcher’s plots, and the injudicious multi¬ 
plicity of incidents in many of his plays, are summed up with 
great candour and judgment in some Remarks on English Co¬ 
medy, lately published“ Fletcher, with the extremity of neg¬ 
ligence, run his actors into a chaos of incident and bustle, 
without much attention to propriety, probability, or, indeed, 
any thing more than throwing a comic light upon each isolated 
scene. The whole was winded up with some extraordinary ac¬ 
cident, some unexpected discovery, some sudden change of 
mind and temper in a leading personage, or such other similar 
inartificial expedient, as no audience could admit to be fitting 
and natural, though they might be, perhaps, too much amused 
with the events preceding the catastrophe, to be critically scru¬ 
pulous about the mode in which it was accomplished.”—TAe 
British Dratna^ Land. 1811. 8vo. vol. III. p. ii. 

There is a curious resemblance between the bustle and stir 
of Hetcher’s comedies, and that of the plays of his dramatic 
contemporaries in Spain. The comedies of Calderon, Lope de 
Vega, Moreto, and other poets of the peninsula, particularly 
those which delineate the manners of the higher ranks at the ' 
time, and which the Spaniards call comedias de capa y espada^ 
because they are performed in the well-known Spanish dress 
of the mantle and the sword, contain a similar profusion of in¬ 
cident, and betray a degree of haste and inattention in the com¬ 
position, far beyond that of which Fletcher has been accu¬ 
sed. With the general character of Lope de Vega’s comedies, 
the English public has been made acquainted by Lord Hol¬ 
land in a most satisfactory manner; and it is to be lamented 
tliat his lordship’s researches respecting the comedies of Cal¬ 
deron and Guillen de Castro, in most respects the superiors of 
Lope, particularly in richness of fancy, brilliancy of colouring, 
and pathos, have not as yet been communicated to the public. 
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in both our pofets, that they were not always con¬ 
tent with the ordinary course of nature, but were 
too fond of introducing incidents strained to 
the highest pitch of probability, and sometimes 
surpassing the bounds of nature. In the gene¬ 
ral mcchanisni of their plots also, they were cer¬ 
tainly surpassed by Massinger; the events are 
often too much crowded together, and not al¬ 
ways connected with sufficient art. But, after 
allowing these failings to their full extent, our 
poets will not be denied the praise of generally 
supporting the interest throughout, of fixing 
our attention in a lively manner upon the for¬ 
tunes of those characters for whom they intend 
to engage our interest in a peculiar degree, and 
of the proper adaptation of the sentiments to 
the character by whom they are uttered. 

Like the rest of the dramatists of the time, 
with the exception of Ben Jonson, Cartwright, 
and Randolph, our poets, and Fletcher in par¬ 
ticular, seldom thc ight it necessary to invent a 
talc for the plot of their dramas, but generally 
had recourse to the prolific stores of the Italian 
and Spanish novelists, where they found an cx- 
haiistlcss mine of subject for the exercise of 

tlicir dramatic talents, in the same manner as 

• 

the dramatists of Greece had recourse to the 
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traditional tales of their gods and ancient he- 
roes. To this source must be ascribed the mul¬ 
titude of incidents, the bustle and stir, and dup¬ 
lication of plots, which have been so often cen¬ 
sured in the plays of the seventeenth century 
by the advocates for the three unities. In some 
instances, the different plots in one drama are 
not sufficiently connected, and run parallel to 
each other from the first act to the last, without 
being sufficiently made to bear upon each other; 
but our poets are never guilty of this defect in an 
equal degree with Dryden in The Spanish Fry- 
ar, and Southerne in his Oroonoko. In many 
cases, the multiplicity of novels judiciously com¬ 
bined into the plot of one play affords a strong 
specimen of the poet’-s art. The comedy of Wo¬ 
men Pleased, for instance, is founded on at least 
four difterent stories, but they are connected 
with so much skill that no unna'tural result is 
produced. 

Tlic general character of the dramatic works 
of our authors is summed up with great judg¬ 
ment by Dryden, in the following passage of his 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy, printed in 1666 : 

“ Beaumont and Fletcher had, with the ad¬ 
vantages of Shakspeare’s wit, which was their 
precedent, great and natural gifts, improved by 
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study j Beaumont especially being so accurate 
a judge of plays, that Ben Jonson, while he 
lived, submitted all his writings to his censure, 
and it is thought used his judgment in correct¬ 
ing, if not contriving, all his plots. What value 
he had for him appears by the verses he wrote 
to him, and therefore I need speak no farther of 
it. The first play that brought Fletcher and him 
in esteem was Philaster; for before that they 
had written two or three very unsuccessfully j 
as the like is reported of Ben Jonson, before he 
writ Every Man in his Humour; Their plots 
were generally more regular than Shakspeare’s, 
especially those that were made before Beau¬ 
mont’s death: And they understood and imita¬ 
ted the conversation of gentlemen much better; 
whose wild debaucheries, and (juickness of wit 
in repartees, no poet can ever paint as they 
Have done. Humour, which Ben Jonson deri¬ 
ved from particular persons, they made it not 
their business to describe; they represented all 
the passions very lively, but above all, love. I 
am apt to believe the English language in them 
arrived to its highest perfection j what words 
liave since been taken in arc rather superfluous 
than n^essary. Their plays arc now the most 
pleasant and frequent entertainments of the stage, 
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two of theirs being acted through the year for 
one of Shakspeare’s or Jonson’s; the reason is, 
because there is a certain gaiety in their come¬ 
dies, and pathos in their more serious plays, 
which suit generally with all men’s humour. 
Shakspeare’s language is likewise a little ob¬ 
solete ; and Ben Jonson’s wit comes short of 
theirs.” 

Mr Gifford, in the introduction to his edition 
of Massinger, has remarked, that “ Beaumont is 
as sublime and Fletcher as pathetic” as Shak- 
speare. The former of these positions seems to 
be hazarded somewhat at random, but the latter 
may be granted with some hesitation. The exqui¬ 
site touches of natural pathos in which the compo¬ 
sitions of our poets, and of Fletcher in particular, 
abound, set their superiority over most dramatic 
writers in this point in a strong light. Though 
the productions of Shakspeare stand unrivalled ” 
with respect to the frequent occurrence of sin¬ 
gle brilliant passages applicable to most sensa¬ 
tions of the mind and situations of life, there are 
many entire scenes in Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which, in point of eloquence, and the expression 
of natural affections, hardly yield to the most 
celebrated scenes of that matchless poet. Dry- 


1-2 
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den observes “ The difference between Shak- 
speare and Fletcher in their plotting seems to be 
that Shakspeare moves more teiTor, and 
Fletcher more compassion; for the first had a 
more masculine, a bolder, and more fiery ge¬ 
nius the second a more soft and womanish. In 
the mechanic beauties of the plot, which arc the 
observation of the three unities, time, place, and 
action, they are both dpficient; but Shakspeare 
most.’’ Beaumont’s genius seems to have ap¬ 
proached that of Shakspeare nearer than that of 
Fletcher, in boldness and manliness of concep¬ 
tion and execution, while he, at the same time, 
had a strong teint of Ben Jonson in his mind. 
He frequently personifies humour, not only in 
his comic, but even in his serious characters. 
His pathetic powers he has fully demonstrated 
in Philaster. Fletcher possessed the same ta¬ 
lents, but the same are not predominant in an 
equal degree. He yields to Beaumont in the 
delineation of strong and manly minds, but he 
excels him in pathos, and in his female charac¬ 
ters, which, making allowance for his disposition 
to overstrain their virtues and vices, may be pro¬ 
nounced superior to those of almost any drama¬ 
tist. Less rigidly attached to Ben Jonsoii than 


9 Preface to Troilus and Cressida. 
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his associate, he has, notwithstanding, proved, 
particularly in The Woman-Hater and Nice Va¬ 
lour, that it was not want of ability which led 
him to a less artificial delineation of humour in 
most of the comedies which he produced after 
the death of Beaumont. 

One undisputed superiority in Shakspeare, is 
his power of employing supernatural agency; 
and, in this respect, our poets not only yield the 
palm without question, but fall very low in¬ 
deed, whenever they attempt to trespass upon 
his ground. Fortunately, they seldom venture 
into the world of spirits, and their complete fail¬ 
ure whenever they attempt it, as in Cupid's Re¬ 
venge and The Prophetess, is in some measure 
excused by the consideration, that none of their 
most illustrious contemporaries succeeded bet¬ 
ter, Middleton and Dekkar, two poets of the 
second rank, alone succeeded in what may be 
termed the lower department of supernatural 
agency. 

In general, the characters are well discrimi¬ 
nated and well sustained in the plays of our au¬ 
thors ; but here again they must yield a decided 
preference to Shakspeare, who was alone endued 
with a genius which could pourtray every varia- 
• tion of character, influenced by every passion 
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and affection. Their talent, as well as that of 

Massinger, Jonson, and the second-rate poets of 

the time, was not, like his, boundless, but confined 

# 

to the delineation of particular descriptions of 
character. Fletcher’s easy gentlemen have always 
been allowed to exceed those of all other poets; 

. his education, and the society he lived in, were, 
in this respect, of peculiar advantage to him. 
Had he been of low birth, and forced to struggle 
with adversity, like most of the writers for the 
stage at the time, we should, perhaps, not have 
found such perfect delineations of young men of 
spirit and fashion as Don John in The Chances, 
Mirabel in The Wild-Goose Cliacc, or Clcrc- 
mont in The Little French Lawyer. There is 
great variety displayed in Fletcher’s gallants; 
the steady honour of Don Jamie* and Dc 
Garde,* the sprightly Piniero^ and Leandro,"^ arc 
Squally portraits of nature with the madcap 
pranks of Monsieur Thomas, and ofWildbrain, 
in the Night-Walker, and the profligacy of Va¬ 
lentine* and the younger Loveless.® Fletcher 
is likewise peculiarly happy in delineating tlic 
passions of a lover ; and, among many instances, 
Demetrius in The Flumorous Lieutenant, Ar- 

■ Spanish Curate. * Wild-Goose Chace. ^ Island Princess. 

^ Spanish Curate. ^ Wit Without Money. ^ Scornful Lady. 
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musia in The Island Princes, and Francisco in 
Monsieur Thomas, may be adduced. The cha¬ 
racter of Amintor in The Maid’s Tragedy is a 
strong proof of Beaumont’s talents in the same 
line. And here the vast superiority of the elder 
drama over that of the eighteenth century may 
be justly asserted. In the former, the lovers are 
as ardent as in the latter j they frequently sink 
under the vehemence of their affections, but they 
arc not weakened by the false delicacy and senti¬ 
mentality of the gallants with which the dramas 
of our own days abound. The power of love in 
overcoming habits, which apparently extinguish 
and set the passions at defiance, is most admi¬ 
rably exemplified in The Elder Brother, and in 
Love’s Cure. In both plays, and particularly in 
the former, the gradual progress of the passion 
is delineated with the true hand of a master, 
without overstepping the modesty of nature.—- 
Philaster affords an instance of a lover distrac¬ 
ted by jealousy, and weighed down by mis¬ 
fortune ; his character is highly finished, and 
reflects great credit on Beaumont, who ap¬ 
pears to have had the principal share in that 
<lrama. He has been called a Hamlet, racked 
with jealousy; but, though he certainly bears 
. some distant resemblance to that character, he 
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is a perfect originaL Virolet, in The Double 
Marriage, bears a much more striking likeness 
to Hamlet; and for that very reason, though 
the passions of his mind are in many scenes 
drawn with great truth and delicacy, suffers by 
the comparison. Our poets have left us an ad¬ 
mirable portrait of an honest man reduced to 
extremity by misfortune, but still borne up by a 
high sense of honour, and an untainted consci¬ 
ence, in the character of Montague, in The Ho¬ 
nest Man’s Fortune. 

In the delineation of heroic characters, our 
authors yield to few dramatists. The pure spi¬ 
rit of valour is most happily exemplified in 
Caractacus the bluntness of an old soldier in 
Peniiis® and Melantiusheroism, combined 
with the most ardent loyalty, in Areas * and Ae- 
cius and bravery, tainted by ambition, in Maxi¬ 
mus. ^ Hengo ^ is indisputably superior not only 
to Shakspeare’s Arthur, but to any generous he¬ 
roic boy who has ever been exhibited. 

Another description of character which Flet¬ 
cher is peculiarly fond of introducing, and gene¬ 
rally with the happiest success, is that of the 

9 Bonduca. ® ® Maid's Tragedy, 

* Loyal Subject. * Valentinian. * lin'd, 

^ Bonduca. 
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blunt sturdy Englishman, ^n enemy to foppery 
and affectation of all kinds, and gifted with a high 
sense of honour, without making any parade 
about the matter. Of this description are Ruti- 
lio in The Custom of the Countiy, Tibalt in the 
Sea Voyage, De Vitry in Thierry and Theodoret^ 
and Norandine in The Knight of Malta. To a 
kindred class the celebrated character of Leon,* 
and that of Jacomo in The Captain, belong. The 
unexpected opening of Leon’s true character, af¬ 
ter the simplicity he had assumed to obtain his 
ends with Margarita, produces the most happy 
dramatic effect. Jacomo is a less interesting 
character, and even repulsive, but he bears the 
true semblance of nature. 

Old men, agitated by violent anger, are also 
the peculiar forte of Fletcher. Cassibelane in 
the Laws of Candy, Alberto and Baptista in The 
Fair Maid of the Inn, and Champernel in The * 
Little French Lawyer, arc instances of that spe¬ 
cies of cliaractcrs, when they retain a sufficient 
degree of dignity to command respect; while 
Antonio in The Chances, and Alphonso in The 
Filgrim, lilustrate the ludicrous effects of violent 
rage carried to excess, without any adequate 
means of making itself respected or feared. 


5 Rule a Wife and have a Wife. 
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In the delineation of villainy, our poets are not 
entitled to the same degree of praise. We do not 
meet with such characters in their plays as lago, 
Richard III., Sir Giles Overreach, or Luke- They 
generally content themselves with investing their 
bad men with every mark of downright depravity, 
without those different shades with which Shak- 
spearc so happily discriminated his characters of 
the kind. Perhaps the most finished villain in 
their dramatic performances is Septimius, in The 
False One ; but I suspect that Massinger had a 
hand in that play, and perhaps furnished that 
character. If our poets did not succeed in their 
delineations of tyrants, sycophants, and murder¬ 
ers, they are, perhaps, still less happy when they 
wish to present their audience with vicious wo¬ 
men. Hippolyta in The Custom of the Coun¬ 
try, Lelia in The Captain, and, above all, Brim- 
'halt in Thierry and Theodoret, have, no doubt, 
their prototypes in nature, but they are too vi¬ 
cious for the stage. Some of their lowest female 
characters also are disgusting beyond endurance ; 
and the error of judgment, or rather complacen¬ 
cy to the taste of the audience, which could de¬ 
file their dramas with such women as the Priest¬ 
ess in The Mad Lover, Megra in Philaster, and 
Panura in The Island Prince is, cannot be suffi¬ 
ciently reprobated. 
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But, in delineating the brighter side of the fe¬ 
male cliuracter, as has been before observed, our 
poets not only exceeded all their contemporaries, 
not excepting Shakspeare, but all their succes.- 
fiors. Amongst such a profusion of admirable 
portraits, it is difficult to select examples. The 
meekness and patience of Aspatia,® the saint¬ 
like purity and devotion of Ordella,’ the ai'dour 
of affection of Euphrasia,® the burning love and 
resignation of Juliana,® the firmness and hero¬ 
ism of Edith,* and the tenderness of Evanthe,* 
furnish specimens of every virtue estimable in 
the female cliaracter, which these authors, par¬ 
ticularly Fletcher, must have studied with pecu¬ 
liar success in every shade and variation. They 
arc no less happy in the sprightly girls and jolly 
widows, who so frequently occur in their plays, 
and who form a most striking contrast to the 
pale and sickly heroines of our sentimental co¬ 
medies. The Widow in Wit Without Money, 
The Scornful Lady, Alinda in The Pilgrim, 
Frank in The Captain, and the Niece in Wit at 
Several Weapons, may be referred to as proving 
this assertion. Estifania is a well-known charac¬ 
ter of a diflerent description, but delineated in 

® Maid’s Traf^edy. 7 Thierry and Theodoret. * Philaster, 

^ Double Marriage, ■ Kollo. * Wife for a Month, 
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the most happy manner, and with the truest co¬ 
louring. 

With respect to the comic characters of our 
poets, they may be obviously classed under two 
heads. In the comedies written by Beaumont 
and Fletcher conjointly, as well as in some of the 
earlier unassisted productions of the latter, they 
chiefly attached themselves to the school of Ben 
Jonson, which was almost exclusively confined 
to the delineation of the difierent humours, then 
the fashionable term for any peculiar predomi¬ 
nant passion, acquired habit, or studied affecta¬ 
tion. While this gave constant opportunity for 
the display of extreme drollery, and a peculiar 
dry and harsh, but often very piquarite and high- 
seasoned, species of character, it too frequently 
led the poet into extravagance, at least to our 
conceptions, though we have reason to believe 
that the metropolis furnished real examples of 
some humours which appear to us far beyond the 
bounds of probabdity. In this walk of comedy, 
our authors yield the palm to none of the poets 
who attached themselves to this school, with the 
exception of Ben Jonson ; and, in many instan¬ 
ces, they approach to the excellence of the lat¬ 
ter very nearly. The characters of La Writ,’ 


3 The Little French Lawyer. 
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Lazarillo/ Bessus,^ thesiHumorous Lieutenant, 
and Lapet,® are only inferior to a few of the 
most distinguished humours of Jonson. In some 
instances, our poets applied this peculiar de¬ 
scription of composition, which is certainly most 
proper for comedy, to comparative! v serious pur¬ 
poses ; as in the characters of Arbaces,’ Mem- 
non,* Shamont,® the Passionate Lord,^ and Gon- 
darino j* but, while they gave undoubted proofs 
of the versatility of their talents, they certainly 
exceeded the bounds of nature in an additional 
degree. Tlie influence of any particular passion, 
suhiciently strong to constitute what our ances¬ 
tors called a humour, has a very comic effect; 
but it will always fail to excite any high degree 
of interest for a serious character. 

The comic characters which are more pecu- 
liar to Fletcher’s style, and which chiefly occur 
in those plays which he produced after the death ’ 
of Beaumont, combine, with an equal portion of 
drollery and comic effect as those of Ben Jon- 
son’s school, more nature and reality, the hu¬ 
mour being principally produced by the innate 
qualities of their minds, influenced by their re- 


* The Woman-Hater. 5 King and no King. ^ Nice Valour. 

^ King and no King. * Mad Lover. ^ Nice Valour. 

* Ibid, * The Woman-Hater. 
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lative situations of lifll. The peevish temper 
of Calianax,^ the pedantry of >ir Roger the 
chaplain,^ the admirable characters of the for¬ 
tune-hunter Michael Perez,^ and the avaricious, 
purse-proud, and gluttonous Cacafogo,® are spe¬ 
cimens of real humour, not transgressing the 
bounds of nature, and equally applicable to every 
age and country. The characters of Bartolus, 
Lopez, and Diego, in The Spanish Curate, of 
the merry Ancient in fhe Loyal Subject, of 
Sebastian in Monsieur Thomas, and Alexan¬ 
der in The Coxcomb, may likewise be adduced 
as instances of the versatility of Fletcher’s co¬ 
mic talents, which were far more extensive than 
those of Beaumont, Jonson, Massinger, and all 
his contemporaries, and only exceeded by that 
of Shakspeare. The superiority of the clowns 
of the latter will readily be granted, nctclicr, 
however, though at a great distance, appioaches 
nearer to him in these characters than any of 
the poets of the time; as the clowns in Nice 
Valour, The Fair Maid of the Inn, A Wife for a 
Month, and tlic Prophetess, evince. 

These observations on the comic characters of 
our poets, will also apply to their style of hu- 

3 Maid^s Tragedy. * Scornful Lady, 

^ Rule a Wife and have a Wife. ^ Ibid. 
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mour, which is equally diversified, and variously 
excellent. Both our poets excelled in the dry 
and severe humour so characteristic of Ben Jon- 
son ; but Fletcher is generally acknowledged to 
have possessed the peculiar talent of quick re¬ 
partee and smart dialogue in a degree beyond any 
poet of the time. In the early plays of our asso¬ 
ciate poets, as in The Woman-Hater and The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, they were much 
attached to the mock-heroic style ; and the lat¬ 
ter performance is not excelled by any subse¬ 
quent production of the kind. 

Beaumont and Fletcher arc reprehensible in 
an equal, perhaps a superior, degree with the 
other dramatic writers of the age, for the fre¬ 
quency of gross and indelicate allusions occur¬ 
ring in their works. A critic, who docs not take 
into consideration the great change of manners 
which has taken place since their time, will at 
once condemn them ; but, as we know that Flet¬ 
cher’s muse was considered as remarkably chaste 
by his contemporaries, we must conclude, what 
indeed we learn fi’om studying all the authors 
of the lime, that our ancestors, in the days of 
King James, w'ould hear, without the least of¬ 
fence, phrases and allusions which now w'ould 
be stamped with every mark of public disappro- 
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bation Harris, an eminent ])rcaclier and prcs- 
byterian divine, speaks of Fletcher’s 

“ Muse, chaste as those flames whence they took tlieir (ire; 
No spurious composures amongst thine. 

Got in adultery ’twixt love and wine.” 


Palmer, a collegian of Oxford, thus addresses the 
spirit of Fletcher: 

“ Thou, like thy writings, innocent and clean, 

Ne’er practised r. tjcw vice to make one scene; 

None of thv ink had gall, and ladic.' can 
Secure!^' hear iliee sport viithout a f'lUi.” 


Finally, jj.)ve)ac., a poet of consideraldc limey, 
hold- ‘p 'I’lie Custom of the Country, the gross- 
cst play in the collection, and which, as Drydcn 
asserts, contains more lv>\vdrythan all thedranuis 
of his age, as a ['‘ntcrii lor exposing vice ino- 
destiy, and without odending the cars, of the 
chastest audience.’ The Restoration, white it 
partly banished these gross plirases and direct 
allusions, intiodu' ed a mor j covert, and there¬ 
fore more dangerou‘^, kind of indelicacy. A cor¬ 
rupt imagination in the higher ranks will perhaps 
shrink with disgust from the perusal of the old¬ 
er plays, on finding some directly licentious 


^ See aho the prologue to the Woman-Hater, vol. X. p. 7. 
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passages; while it dwells with complacency on 
the genteel and seductive licentiousness of Dry- 
ilen, Etlicrege, Otway, and Vanbrugh, where 
the preponderance of mischief indubitably rests, 

T he serious love-scenes of our poets are almost 
entire ly free I’rom any indelicacy *, indeed, the 
purity of affection, ami the mutual interchange 
of j)assionate protestation, have never been so 
beautifully and delh’ately executed as in the 
})t;»ys of our poets, and })articefarly in those of 
Eh* teller. 

To CvUisidcr every different spot ics of drama¬ 
tic stvie in which our authors liav' execlled, 
would lead us into a lield of rriti^-isru f-.r beyond 
tin bounds of this prefatory ini'utnr, ihe nar- 
rqli\cs wliiclt occur in their plays are told with 
irrcat elegance and animation, and none more 
so than the descriptions oi' sea-fights,* a species 
of warlare wbich had, within a few years, be¬ 
en «nc the jieculiar tioast of the nation. They are 
ui-o most eloijneni in the harangues which oc¬ 
cur in their heroic pi iys; and the altercations 
bcLwct'n their cl> ivaeicis are replete with viva¬ 
city and pointed reply. In descriptive passages, 
they arc peculiarly happy j and the morality 

» Sec, for instance, Tlie Double Marriage, The Knight of 
Malta, and The fair Maid of the Inn. 
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and justness of the sentiments inculcated in the 
serious part of their productions, is generally 
unimpeachable. The impulses and effects of 
each several passion, they have, in most instan¬ 
ces, exhibited with great truth and consistency, 
though Fletcher was too frequently betrayed, by 
the hasty and importunate demands of the play¬ 
ers upon his muse, into a defalcation in his lat¬ 
ter acts ; and hence theconversion of many of 
his depraved characters is effected in too sudden 
and inartificial a manner. 

As Beaumont and Fletcher liad received a 
good education, and as they were at least men 
of polite learning, we may suppose that they 
were not guilty of those gross deficiencies and 
mistakes which we meet with in the writings of 
some of their less-favoured contemporaries. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they in general succeed well in pour- 
‘traying the character of the ancient Roman j 
but when engaged on a French, Italian, or Spa¬ 
nish story, they could not divest themselves of 
their nationality; and hence their foreigners, 
particularly those of the lower rank, like those 
of all the dramatic poets of the time, Jonson not 
excepted, are perfect Englishmen. 'I'he ana¬ 
chronisms with which they may be charged occur 
very sparingly, consist chiefly in single passages' 
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and allusions from low life, and are by, no 
means so gross as those of their great I’elloW- 
poet, Shakspeare. 

The excellence of their style has been in ge¬ 
neral allowed to be transcendent j and Dryden 
considered their works as a proper standard for 
the language. They are generally free from 
constrained phraseology and involved construc¬ 
tion ; they are not guilty of the artificial and in¬ 
tentional harshness of Jonson’s language, and 
seldom of those unnatural clenches which Shak¬ 
speare too frequently may be accused of,— 
Massinger’s style, as his last editor observes, 
approaches that of Fletcher in a considerable 
degree ; but when he charges the poetry of the 
latter with a degree of morbid softness, he cer¬ 
tainly forgot the animated and nervous style of 
many of his serious plays; for instance, Bon- 
diica, The Loyal Subject, Valentinian, and The 
Double Marriage. The songs which occur in 
these plays possess, in general, a singular degree 
of sweetness and natural elegance; in which re¬ 
quisites they are only inferior to some of Shak- 
speare’s, while they infinitely excel those which 
arc interspersed in the plays of Jorison, dVIassin- 
gcr, and other dramatists of the time. 

• Notwithstanding the close connection which 
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subsisted between Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
the congeniality of their genius in many points 
of view, there is a striking and evident differ¬ 
ence in their versification, which, it is singular, 
has never been noticed. As an apt and obvious 
instance, their joint production, entitled Four 
Plays in One, may be selected. The dissimila¬ 
rity of the metre in the two first of the Triumphs, 
or short plays, from that of the two last, cannot 
fail to strike every attentive reader. In ilie for¬ 
mer, the general cast of tlie ver‘‘fication has 
some degree of affinity to that of Shakspearc. 
The sense of one line is continually run hito that 
of the next, the breaks in the middle arc vciy 
frequent, and the re-^urrence of female, c’’double 
terminations of the lines, is even less frequent 
than in Shakspeare, though' more so than in Ben 
Jonson. The versification in the two latter Tri¬ 
umphs is of a very different nature. The great¬ 
er number of the verses end with some division of 
a sentence, the breaks in the middle occur more 
sparingly and are less striking, and the number 
of double and treble terminations considerably 
exceeds that of the single or male.® This last 

® To ascertain the comparative proportion of male and fe¬ 
male terminations, the editor has talcen an equal number of 
lines from The Triumph of Honour, written by Beaumont, and 
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peculiarity is the most striking, and runs through 
all the plays which Fletcher produced without 
assistance, except where he assumes the mock- 
heroic style, as in The Woman-Hater and The 

from Triumph of Death, by Fletcher. Amongst one hun¬ 
dred verses from the second scene of the former, there are only 
foil rteen which have doul'le terminations ; whereas, in an equal 
niuiil)oi from the fourth scone of the latter, there are no less 
than i>eventy-hix double and six triple terminations. (See also 
ihr ()j&ervations on The Two Noble Kinsmen, voh XIII. p, 
J()() ) Ih'tcher has even lines with quadruple and quintuple 

jiiinations: e. g. 

Have yc to swear that you will see it executed **— 

Of longing to be one of youi appurtena.ices **— 

No, sir, I dare not leave her to that sohlariness** 

Another peeuliarity of Fletcher’s metre, which also prevails 
nioie or U'>s in all the dramatic ver e of the time, and which 
nnli^t of c''urse be attended to by the reader, is the introduc¬ 
tion of dactyls, principally at the p lusc in the mlildle of averse. 
From iniittention to this p.ticular, or rather from wilful over¬ 
sight, Steevens was frequently induced to tamper with Shalc- 
.<«pi are’s text in the most unwarranijibic manner. For in- . 
stance, in the line— 

“ Your old kind lather, whose frank heart gave you all,** 

he omits the monosyllabic, you. Mr Malone properly restored 
it in his edition; but Iii^ observation, that the words father, 
brothcTy and rathery were pronounced like monosyllables, is not 
correct. Thc> were pronounced in the same manner as at pre- 
fcent, and the last syllable, ivith the next one, were uttered like 
the short syllables of the ancient dactyl; and this irregularity 
in the old dramatic metre is rather a beauty than a defect, as 
It varies the modulation of blank verse, which in more modern 
poets is too often tiresome by its uniformity. 
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Knight of the Burning Pestle, and likewise in 
The Faithful Shepherdess, in which, being rather 
a pastoral poem than a play, he, no doubt, re¬ 
strained himself purposely, and assumed greater 
regularity. On the contrary, in most of the 
plays which he produced in conjunction with 
Beaumont, we cither find their different styles 
of versification alternating, or that of Beaumont 
predominating. In the latter case, as in Philas- 
tcr, The Maid’s Tragedy, King and no King, 
and The Honest Man’s Fortune, we may fairly 
suppose that Fletcher’s associate produced the 
greater part; or that, in revising the lines of his 
friend, he gave them the cast of metre peculiar 
to himself. 

It was the generally received opinion, in tlic 
seventeenth century, that, during the lifetime of 
Beaumont, that poet’s principal business consist¬ 
ed in correcting the exuberance of Fletcher’s wit. 
John Earle, Bishop of Salisbury, who knew them 
both, and who wrote an elegant copy of verses 
on the death of the former, informed that re¬ 
spectable antiquary, Aubrey, of this particular, 
who has reported it in his Natural History and 
Antiquities of Surrey.* The same tradition is 

’ And yet Scvi'ard grounds his refutation of this tradition 
principally on the testimony of bishop Earle. 
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thus mentioned by Cartwright, in his verses pre¬ 
fixed to the folio collection of 1647 : 

“ Though when all Fletcher writ, and the entire 
Man was indulged unto that sacred fire, 

His thoughts, and his thoughts* dress, appeared both such. 
That *twas his happy fault to "do too much ; 

Who therefore wisely did submit each birth 
To knowing Beaumont ere it did come forth. 

Working again, until he said, 'ttvas fitj 
And made him the sobriety of his wit; 

Though thus he called his judge into his fame. 

And, for that aid, allowed him half the name, 

’Tis 4nown, that sometimes he did stand alone. 

That both the spunge and pencil were his own; 

That himself judged himself, could singly do. 

And was at last Beaumont and Fletcher too.** 

To the same purpose the verses of Harris may 
be quoted, who, speaking of Tlctcher’s muse, 
says— 


-“ Which we admired when thou didst sit 

But as a joint commissioner in wit; 

Wlien it had plummels hung on to suppress 
Its too-luxuriant grov\ing mightiness: 

Till, as that tree which scorns to be kept down. 

Thou grew’st to govern the whole stage alone.’* 

These assertions have been very generally con¬ 
sidered a^ injurious) to the fame of Beaumont; 
and Seward, in particular, took up his cause 
against those, who, in his opinion, wished to en- 
Jiancc their praises of Fletcher at the expence 
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of Iiis previous associate, with great warmth, 
bill, unfortunately, with little knowledge of the 
subject. Long before, Dr Mayne, in a decided 
manner, endeavoured to refute these reports. 
Addressing the shades of both our poets, he 
says— 


-- You, wlio had equalfire^ 

And did each oihcr mutually inspire; 

Whether one did contrive, the other write. 

Or one framed the plot, the other did indite; 
Whether one found the matter, the «)thor dress^ 
Or the one disposed what the other did express; 
Whei'e’er \ our parts between yourselves lav, we. 
In alt ihinjf', which you did, t>ut one thread see. 
So evenly drawn out, so gently spun, 

I Jiat art with nature ne’er did smoother run.*’ 


Sir Jolin Birkenhead is still more explicit to the 
same purpose 

Some think your wits of two complexions framed, 

That one the sock, th’ other the buskin claimed; 

That, should the stage embattle ail its force, 

Fletcher would lead the foot, Beaumont the horse : 

But you were both for both, not semi-wits; 

Each piece is wholly two, yet never splits; 

Ye arc not two faculties, and one soul still. 

He th’ understanding, thou the quick free-will; 
l*3ot as two voices in one song cmbiace, 

Fletcher's keen treble, and deep Bcauiiioiit’s base; 

Two, full, congenial »ouls; still bolli prevailed; 

His muse and thine were quartered, not empaled: 

Both brought your ingots, both toiled at the mint, 

Beat, melted, silted, till no dross stuck io’t; 
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Then in each other’s scales weighed every grain, 

Then smoothed and burnished, then weighed all again; 
Stamped both your names upon’t at one bold hit. 

Then, then ’twas coin, as well as bullion-wit.” 


It must, however, be observed, that a tradi¬ 
tion so strongly supported as that of Beaumont's 
lopping the luxuriances of Fletcher’s imagina¬ 
tion, must have liad some foundation in reality. 
The powers of judgment which he possessed are 
often celebrated by his contemporaries; and 
Dryden says that he was even consulted by Ben 
Jonson in the plotting of his plays. But to con¬ 
fine Beaumont’s talents to that particular is 
certainly in the highest degree unjust. lie un¬ 
doubtedly produced a great portion of those 
plays in which his name is joined to that of 
Fletcher ; and amongst these are some of their 
most masterly productions. The latter certainly 
run into the extremes of license and careless¬ 
ness in some of the plays in which he had not 
the benefit of his friend’s superior judgment, 
though in every other species of poetical talent 
he equalled, and, in most respects, excelled him. 

The gre at demand for the plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, as well as the testimony of many 
writers, provetheir great ])opularity during their 
lifetime. Some of their dramas, however, and 
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particularly those of an early date, had to en¬ 
counter all the severity of the censure of the au¬ 
dience. It has already been observed, that that 
admirable burlesque, The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, was damned, probably by the exertions 
of the London citizens ; and that fhe Faithful 
Shepherdess and The Coxcomb met with a si¬ 
milar fate, the latter on account of its length. 
From Richard Brome’s verses on Monsieur I ho- 
mas,* it would seem that several other plays of 
Fletcher’s met with an unfavourable reception. 
Speaking of that comedy, he says— 


*' And yet perhaps it did participate 
At first presenting but of common fate; 

When Ignorance was judge, and but a few 
What was legitimate, what bastard, knew. 

The w orld’s grown wiser now each man ran say. 
If Fletcher made it, ’tis an excellent play.” 


The popularity of our poets was not in the 
least diminished when the public could no long¬ 
er expect novelty of entertainment from their 
pens. A great number of their pieces continued 
to occupy the stage, and many of their earliest 
productions were revived for the court, notwith- 

* Vol. VI. p. 419. 

3 In 1639, when Brome published this cpmedy. 
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standing most of the other plays acted before the 
royal family at Christmas, and other seasons of 
festivity, were the new performances produced 
during the year at the public theatres. 

When the civil wars destroyed monarchy, the 
stage, as a kind of appendage to the magnifi¬ 
cence of a royal residence, suffered a complete 
defeat; and the admirers of the theatre were 
obliged to have recourse to private and illegal 
opportunities to enjoy their favourite entertain¬ 
ment. Sometimes plays were acted with great 
caution at the Cock-pit theatre; and sometimes 
the players bribed the commander of the guard 
at Whitehall to suffer them to perform for a few 
days; but they were continually liable to the 
rude interruptions of Cromwell’s independent 
martialists; and on one occasion, while pre¬ 
senting the tragedy of Rollo, they were surpri¬ 
sed and carried to prison.^ Kirkman, in the 
preface to The Wits, or Sport upon Sport, a col¬ 
lection of drolls or farces, extracted from the 
most popular plays, and principally from those 
of Beaumont and Fletcher,* printed in 1672, 
gives us the following curious and lively ac- 

* Wright's Historia Histrionica. 

^ Of the tvtrenty pieces collected in Kirkman’s volume, ten 
are taken from the plays of our poets. 

VOL. I. g 
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count of the shifts and stratagems to which the 
players were forced to have recourse during the 
time of the Commonwealth“ When the pub¬ 
lic theatres were shut up, and the actors forbid¬ 
den to present us with jany of their tragedies, 
because we had enough of that in earnest; and 
comedies, because the vices of the age were too 
lively and smartly represented j then all that we 
could divert ourselves with were these humours 
and pieces of plays, which, passing under the 
name of a merry conceited fellow, called Bottom 
the 'Weaver, Simpleton the Smith, John Swabber, 
or some such title, were only allowed us, and 
til at by stealth too, and under pretence of rope¬ 
dancing, or the like; and these being all that was 
permitted us, great was the confluence of the au¬ 
ditors ; and these small things were as profitable, 
and as great get-pennies to the actors, as any of 
our late-famed plays. I have seen the Red-Bull 
play-house, which was a large one, so full, that 
as many went back for want of room as had en¬ 
tered j and as meanly as you may now think of 
these drolls, they were then acted by the best 
comedians then and now in being; and, I may 
say, by some that then exceeded all now living, 
by name, the incomparable Robert Cox, who 
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was not only the principal actor, but also the 
contriver and author of most of these farces.** 
In the year 1659, the players began to revive 
at the near prospect of the approaching restora¬ 
tion of Charles 11. Rhodes, a bookseller, formed 
a company, who played at the Cock-pit in Dru¬ 
ry-Lane, and at the head of which was the cele¬ 
brated Betterton.^ Downes’ has furnished us 
with a list of thirteen stock-plays which were 
acted by this company, who afterwards became 
the king’s servants, amongst which there are no 
less than eight of our poets*;® and in a somewhat 
different list of twenty acted by the same com¬ 
pany, as enumerated by Sir Henry Herbert, 
ten of theirs occur.® Their plays were no less 

^ In the list of plays in which Betterton was particularly emf- 
nent, subjoined to his Life, the following of Beaumont and 
Fletcher are enumerated: The Loyal Subject, The Maid in 
the Mill, The Wild-Goose Chace, The Mad Lover, A Wife 
for a Month, The Spanish Curate, Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife, The Tamer Tamed, Valentinian, The Prophetess, and 
The Rivals, an alteration of The Two Noble Kinsmen. 

? Roscius Anglicanus, Waldron’s edition, 1789, 8vo. p. 26. 
f The Loyal Subject, Maid in the Mill, Wild-Goose Chase, 
Spanish Curate, Mad Lover, Wife for a Month, Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife, and The Tamer Tamed. 

^ The Humorous Lieutenant, Beggar’s Bush, Tomer Tamed, 
Wit without Money, Maid’s Tragedy, Philaster, Rollo, Jblder 
Brother, King and no King, and The Widow. Among twenty- 
five pla^s performed between the .5th of November 1660, and 
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popular at the rival theatre in Drury-Lane, 
which was opened on the 8th of April, 1663, 
with The Humorous Lieutenant, which had the 
ei^traordinary run of twelve nights. In Downes’s 
list of the fifteen principal stock-plays of that 
theatre, there occur seven of Beaumont and 
Pletcher’s,* only three of Shakspeare’s, and the 
same number of Ben Jonson’s. Dryden observes, 
that in 1666, when he wrote his Essay on Dra¬ 
matic Poesy, there were two of our poets’ plays 
acted for one of Shakspeare’s or Jonson’s j and 
Waller, in his prologue to The Maid’s Tragedy, 
says— 


—— Of all our elder plays, 

This and Pliilaster have the loudest fame.** 


Erom the preface to the edition of 1711, it ap¬ 
pears that these plays continued then to enjoy 
‘ great popularity; and in 1742, when Theobald 

the 31st of January next, enumerated in Sir Henry Herbert’s 
MSS., there are no less than twelve of our poets*. 

* The Humorous Lieutenant, Kule a Wife and have a Wife, 
Maid*3 Tragedy, King and no King, Rollo, Scornful Lady, and 
Elder Brother, In his list of twenty-one plays which were also 
popular, but less frequently acted, we have Philastcr, The 
Chances, Beggar’s Bush, and The Widow. Among the actors 
at that theatre, Hart excelled in tlie characters of Arbaces, 
Amintor, Rollo, and Don John; and Major Mohun in those of 
Melantius and Mardonius. 
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began to comment on them, they retained a 
great portion of public favour. In later days, 
however, they have shared in the oblivion to 
which all our ancient dramas, unless upheld by 
the national pride in those productions which 
bear the magic name of Shakspeare, are at pre¬ 
sent condemned. Excepting the comedies of 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife and The Chances, 
none of our poets* dramas are performed. Mr 
Cdlman the elder made a laudable endeavour, 
soon after the middle of the last century, to 
draw the attention of the age towards their ex¬ 
cellent productions, by altering and reviving 
Philaster and Bonduca, and, for a short time, 
the public acknowledged their excellency; but 
they were soon fated to be forgotten, while the 
London audiences could not be satiated with 
the flimsy productions of the modern stage, with 
tragedies of the French school, regular without 
force, and declamatory without eloquence, co¬ 
medies seasoned with common-place sentiment 
instead of wit and humour, and melo-dramas 
without consistency or sense. 

The works of our poets have been a conti- 

t 

nual source of plunder for their successors, some¬ 
times without any acknowledgment, and at 
others, with the modest declaration that the hint 
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was taken frdm Beaumont and Fletcher, when, 
in fact, their plot was borrowed, and their lan¬ 
guage merely reduced to prose. Sir William 
Davenant, the Duke of Buckingham, Farquhar, 
Cibber, and other dramatists down to Tom D’Ur- 
fey. Settle, and Motteux, made liberal use of the 
plentiful stores left by their illustrious predecess¬ 
ors. Others, amongst whom are Dryden, Ot¬ 
way, and Rowe, borrowed incidents, characters, 
and single scenes, without acknowledging the 
obligation; and to trace all their lawful pro¬ 
perty in the more modem plays would be an 
endless and very thankless task. 

It seems to have been the particular study of 
the actors of the time, who were in possession 
of the plays of our poets, to retain them in ma¬ 
nuscript as long as possible, probably on ac- 
^ count of their superior popularity; and hence 
the number of those which were printed sepa¬ 
rately in quarto during their lifetime is very in¬ 
considerable.* A few others found their way to 
the press after the demise of Fletcher. The re- 

* Those which appeared before the death of Beaumont are 
The Woman-Hater, The Knight of the Burning Pestle, Tlie 
Faithful Shepherdess, and The Masque. During the ten years 
that tletcher survived him, only four others were given to the 
press, viz.—The Scornful Lady, King and no King, The Maid’s 
Tragedy, and Philaster. 
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mainder, to the number of thirty-four, were care¬ 
fully retained by the comedians till the time ar¬ 
rived when they furnished an obvious means for 
their subsistence, which they could no longer 
derive from their professional exertions. In the 
year 1647, ten of the players united in publish¬ 
ing them in folio, ^ with a dedication to the des¬ 
picable Philip Earl of Pembroke, lord-chamber¬ 
lain, who had no other title to become godfa¬ 
ther to the numerous works which were inscribed 
to him, than what he derived from the eminent 
patrons of literature from whom he was descend¬ 
ed, or with whom he was allied. Shirley, who 
ranks high among the second class of the dra¬ 
matic poets of his age, and who was the last of 
that illustrious race which was extinguished by 
the civil wars, furnished a preface of consider- 
able elegance, and bearing testimony of bis sin¬ 
cere friendship and ardent admiration for^the 
poets j but he was unfortunately deterred, by 
his modesty, from writing their lives. “ He 

3 The following is the title of this valuable edition “ Co¬ 
medies and Tragedies. Written by Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher, Gentlemen. Never printed before, and now publish¬ 
ed by the Authors’ originall Copies. Si quid hahent veri Va~ 
turn prasagiaf vivam, London: Printed for Humphrey Ro¬ 
binson, at the Three Pigeons, and tor Humphrey Mosely, at 
the Prince’s Arms, in St Paul’s Church-yard. 164<7-” 
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must be a bold man,’* he say^, “ that dares- un¬ 
dertake to write their lives.” What has been 
lost by his thus shrinking from a task which he 
was fully capable of performing, as he had lived 
in strict friendship with Fletcher, may be easily 
gathered from the present memoirs, which, from 
the scantiness, or rather almost total want of ma¬ 
terials, cannot deserve the title of lives. Thirty- 
six recommendatory verses were prefixed by wri- 
tei’s of various merit; among whom we find the 
names of most of the dramatic poets of any con¬ 
sequence who survived Fletcher. That the great¬ 
er number of the plays were printed from the 
prompter’s copy, is evident from the numerous 
stage-directions and memorandums in previous 
scenes, of articles to be got ready for the sequel. 
The stationer, however, professes, and with appa¬ 
rent truth, that he had restored all those scenes 
and speeches which were omitted at the repre¬ 
sentation. In point of accuracy this edition is not 

superior to the first edition of Shakspeare. The 

• 

blunders are very numerous, consisting not only 
in literal and verbal mistakes, but in the omission 
of entire lines ; but, in point of authority, it is, 
like almosf; all first editions of the seventeenth 
century, far preferable to the second edition. 

Oldys, in his manuscript notes on Langbaine, 
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says, that several of our poets’ dramatic perform¬ 
ances were printed in 1650. This, however, 
extended only to the re-publication of such 
quarto plays as had become scarce, and which 
were in demand, to complete the collection of 
their works. 

In 1679 a second folio edition was printed,* 
including all those which, having been previously 
printed in quarto, were not contained in the fo¬ 
lio of 1647. In the address of the booksellers, 
we are informed that they had obtained a copy 
corrected by a gentleman who had “ had an in¬ 
timacy with both our authors, and had been a 
spectator of most of them when they were acted 
in their lifetime.” On the same authority, they 
inserted several prologues, epilogues, and songs, 
omitted in the former edition. A few of the 
more obvious mistakes are certainly corrected, 
and, it is not improbable, on some degree of au¬ 
thority ; but in their stead we have innumerable 
fresh blunders, and too often an awkward and 
rash correction of the genuine text. In this 

* Thus entitled:—“ Fifty Comedies and Tragedies. Writ¬ 
ten by Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, Gentlemen. All 
in one Volume. Published by the Authors’ original! Copies, 
the Songs to each Play being added. Si quid habent veri Va- 
ijitn prcBsagittf vivam, London: Printed by J. Macock, for 
John Martyn, Henry Herringman, Richard Morris. 1679.” 
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copy we find the first attempt to enumerate the 
dramatis fersonw, and to many plays the names 
of the principal original actors at the Blackfriars 
are prefixed.^ 

In the year 1711 the first edition in octavo 
appeared, being nothing more than a reprint of 
the second folio, with an additional portion of 
blunders. Preface, giving some Account of 
the Authors and their Writings,’* was prefixed, 
being a mere transcript from the work of Lang- 
baine, with a few quotations from Dryden and 
other authors. The only circumstance which 
gives value to this edition is the plates, which 
have been considered curious by collectors, as 
illustrating the costume of the stage at the time. 

Theobald, who had commented on Shakspeare 
with more success than Rowe, Pope, and War- 
burton, notwithstanding the far superior genius 
* of these rivals, projected, in 1742, critical edi¬ 
tions of Ben Jonson and of Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher, but his death interrupted both these un¬ 
dertakings, when he had sent the first and one 
half of the second volume of the latter to the 
press'. His comments on the remainder fell in¬ 
to the hands of Mr Seward, then of £yam, in 

$ These lists were injudiciously omitted in the later copies,, 
hut are now restored. 
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Derbyshire, subsequently one of the prebends 
of Lichfield cathedral, and Mr Sympson of 
Gainsborough, who set about the task of cor¬ 
recting every passage, which they did not imme¬ 
diately comprehend, with due diligence, but 
with a superlative degree of rashness, and with¬ 
out any adequate knowledge of the language of 
the time. They divided the plays between them, 
but mutually assisted and applied to each other 
on any emergency^ Seward appears to have 
possessed a high sense of the neglected beau¬ 
ties of our poets, (on which account his preface, 
though abounding in errors and ungrounded 
hypotheses, deserves to be preserved in eveiy 
edition of their works,) with a considerable por¬ 
tion of critical acumen. His assistant, Mr Symp* 
son, is not equally happy in his conjectures | but 
he possessed modesty, caution, and fidelity,— 

• 

certainly the most essential qualities in an editor, 
—^in a much greater degree, though the example 
of his assistant, and of the other commentators of 
his time, frequently led him to offer conjectures 
when they were utterly unnecessary, and the want 
of a due acquaintance with the language of the 
dramatists of that period led him often to find dif¬ 
ficulties in passages, which such requisite know- 

• _ 

ledge would have at once explained to him# Tfltese 
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united editors profess* in the title-page, that their 
copy has been “ collated with all the former edi* 
tionsf But the duties expected from a collator 
in their days must have been immaterial indeed. 
They never turned to the old copies excepting 
in cases of difficulty, generally contenting them¬ 
selves with referring to the second folio, and 
hence they frequently make triumphant asser¬ 
tions of having introduced corrections which 
they either did not know to be the original text 
of the oldest copies, (many of which they never 
saw or heard of,) or which they subsequently 
found to be so, on recurring to these copies; 
and then, instead of striking out the note con¬ 
taining their happy conjecture, they suffer it to 
stand, and inform the readers, with a ludicrous 
triumph and self-sufficiency, that their critical 

lucubrations are confirmed by referring to the 

• 

original copy. The explanation bf obsolete 
words, and allusions to the customs and manners 
of the age, in very few instances occupied any 
portion of their care, and the explanations which 
do occur are made at random, or by a reference 
to Cole’s or Bailey’s dictionaries. They paid 
little attention to that very necessary duty of an 
editor, punctuation, leaving it in general in the 
same, state as in the worthless edition of 1711, 
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from which they printed. But, to use the words 
of a subsequent commentator/ “ the most stri¬ 
king and most unfortunate error in Seward’s edi¬ 
tion is a preposterous affectation of reducing to 
metre many passages which the author intended 
for prose. The plan was ill-conceived and mi¬ 
serably executed; it has led the editors into 
many difficulties, and, instead of adding honour 
to the poets, has tended to degrade them; for 
there is a degree of harmony in good prose which 
bad verse can never arrive at. In pursuing this 
plan, the editors appear to have laid it down as a 
principle, that every line is verse which consists 
precisely of ten syllables. They have accordingly 
endeavoured, with much perseverance, to range 
all the words of the passages they want to improve 
into lines of that length; to effect this purpose, 
they have used alternately the guillotine and the 
rack: with the cruelty of Procustes they lop off ’ 
unmercifully the limbs of some words, whilst 
they stretch out others beyond their natural di¬ 
mensions, till they brought them all to the stand¬ 
ard required. By these means they have form¬ 
ed a kind of mongrel style, that does not fall un¬ 
der any known description of language; it is 
neither verse nor prose, but a jumble between 


* Mason^s Comments, Lond. 1798, 8vo. p. vii. 
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both, that can lay no just claim to either appel¬ 
lation. They did not consider that dramatic 
poetry is written to be spoken, not to be told 
upon the fingers; that it is not so strictly con¬ 
fined by technical rules as some other modes of 
versification; that a pause in the recital may fre¬ 
quently supply the apparent want of a syllable, 
and that even the redundancy of a syllabic does 
not necessarily destroy the metre. I catonot in¬ 
deed suppose that either Shakspeare or Fletclier 
used to count tfle syllables in the lines they com¬ 
posed ; they appealed to the ear, the true crite- 
non, ■ and if that was satisfied, the line was ad¬ 
mitted without a scrutiny/' In truth, nothing 
can be more absurd than the manner in which 
both the prose and the loose versification of our 
authors is disfigured in their edition. Their 
contractions of words and syllables frequently 
•would defy the rough pronunciation of a Pole or 
Hungarian; while the continual ellipses of vow¬ 
els, and the strange sequence of consonants, is 
carried to a degree which exists in none of the 
living or dead languages.’ 

The late George Colman, who had previously, 
as we have seen, endeavoured to restore the 

* See vol. II. p. 129, and vol, X. p. 5, &c. &c. of the present ’ 
edition. 
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fame of our poets by reviving some of their mas¬ 
ter-pieces on the stage, projected a new edition 
of their works, with the assistance of several 
other commentators, amongst whom was the 
late Isaac Reed, whose notes convey almost the 
only explanations of obsolete terms and allusions 
which are to be found in that edition. Mr Col- 
man, whose talents were of a very different and 
far superior nature to those requisite in an illus¬ 
trator of ancient poetry, undertook a task to 
which he was far unequal. He pdlsessed nothing 
of what has been generally, and very absurdly, 
termed biack-letter knowledge, so essential' to a 
commentator on'old plays. He and his unknown 
associates very anxiously removed the unneces¬ 
sary and impertinent variations of Theobald, Se- • 
ward, and Sympson; and they appear to have 
understood many of the most complicated and 
involved passages, but they too frequently con¬ 
tent themselves with merely saying, “ we think 
the old text right,” without furnishing the read¬ 
er, who cannot be supposed to know their rea¬ 
sons for thinking so, with the requisite explana¬ 
tion and comment. With the exception of the 
notes of JMr Reed, which occur very sparingly, no 
attemjpt is made to clear up the very frequent ob¬ 
solete phrases and allusions to forgotten customs 
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and circumstances, of which every reader of old 
plays cannot be supposed to have made himself 
a master. The editors have also failed in the 
profession they make in the title-page, that they 

had collated the text with all the former editions. 

_ * • ^ 

They were certainly more careful and diligent 

'i 

than the editors of 1750, but they appear not to 
have had access to all the old quartos, and they 
too frequently relax from their diligence, being 
guilty of gross negligence in many instances. 
They saw the Absurdity of Seward’s squaring the 
prose and metre into lines of ten and eleven 
syllables, and removed his absurd contractions 
and impertinent omissions ; but here they stop¬ 
ped short, and, instead of restoring many pass¬ 
ages and entire scenes to their original prose, 
they suffered them to remain cut down into lines 
of a vast variety of dimensions, which are scarce¬ 
ly read with less pain than those of Seward. No 
attempt was made to collect the scattered infor¬ 
mation respecting the ppets, they, like their pre¬ 
decessors, contenting themselves with re-print¬ 
ing the meagre account of their lives prefixed 
to the edition published in 1711. 

The last attempt to clear up the obscurities 
in these plays, and to point out and correct the 
mistakes of former. editions, appeared in 1798. 



. INTROJDUCTION. cJdH 

the Right Honourable J. Monck Mason, whd 
appears to have a genuine sense of the excek 
lencies of the old dramatists, had edited previ¬ 
ously the plays of Massinger, with what suc¬ 
cess may be learnt from the late edition of his 
successor, Mr Gifford. He had also comment- 

f 

ed with rather better Success on Shakspeare^ 
and, in the year above-mentioned, he published 
Comments on the Plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher,” unfortunately abounding in the gross¬ 
est printer’s mistakes, probably o<|^asioned by his 
distance from the press. His notes are of very 
different degrees of merit. In many instances he 
has proved the propriety of the text successfully, 
and he has pointed out several very necessary 
corrections overlooked by the former editors. 
In general, however, he is too much attached to 
verbal emendations, which are proved unneces¬ 
sary by recurring to parallel passages in the 
other contemporary dramatic poets, the due 
study of which is one of the most essential qua¬ 
lifications of an editor of old plays. 

It remains to explain the principles upon 
which the present editor has proceeded in pre¬ 
paring a new edition of these authors for the 
public. Strict fidelity to the oldest text, where- 
ever it affords sense, he has considered as his 

h • 


VOL. T, 
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first and most obvious duty. For this purpose, 
a careful collation of the text has been institu¬ 
ted with all the old copies of each play, when¬ 
ever he has been able to obtain a sight of them ; 
but, in a few instances,® all his endeavours have 
proved unavailing. There is a lamentable de¬ 
gree of avarice and caution in some of the black- 
letter collectors of our days. On the continent, 
a literary work is no sooner announced to have 
been undertaken, than communications are made 
with the utmost liberality ; valuable editions, and 
even manuscripts, are sent to a great distance; 

and every one vies to contribute his share to 
the perfection of the undertaking, for the cause 
of literature alone. But the envied possessor of 
an unique quarto in this country too frequently 
guards his treasure with the vigilance of Argus, 
and only takes it down to grant a single glance 
to the curious inquirer, and then to replace it, and 
enjoy the envious distinction of possessing what 
no other mortal possesses, regardless of the acci¬ 
dents which may at once deprive literature of 
the only copy in existence. Fortunately some 
of the collectors, most illustrious for genius and 
erudition, adopt a difierent and more liberal 


« Philaster and the Maid’s Tragedy. 
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course, disdaining the petty pride and avarice 
^vliicli merely lets the world know that their 
shelves are adorned with a scarce or unique black- 
letter book, but, on the contrary, liberally all<)ws 
the public to enjoy the only real value it contains. 

In regulating the text, a considerable differ¬ 
ence will be perceived from the edition of 1778; 
but if the reader will turn to the original copy, 
vciy^ few variations will be found. On perusing 
the modern editions, wc continually meet with 
lines of ten syllables indeed, but of the most in¬ 
accurate modulation, and in the highest degree 
offensive to the ear; whereas, by a reference to 
the old copies, the same lines will generally be 
found to have the true cadence of the ancient 
dramatic versification, though the verses some¬ 
times exhibit an unusual number of syllables, 
with other irregularities, which are observable 
in most of the old plays, and which peculiarly 
abound in those produced by Fletcher singly. 
For a still more obvious reason, the prose which 
occurs in the old copies has been every where 
restored, excepting in those scenes which evi¬ 
dently resolve themselves into metre without 
the violent and arbitrary abbreviations, contrac¬ 
tions, omissions, and additions, of the editors 
of 1750, or the boundless irregularity of the state 
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in which they appear in the edition of 1778, 
where dactyls, anapests, trochaics and iambics 
alternate in the most variegated confusion, and 
where they frequently conclude with an unim- 
portant conjunctive or adjective, contrary to 
the almost uniform practice of our poets. Many 
vulgar contractions, which these editors have suf¬ 
fered to remain from the mint of Seward and 
Sympson,® have also been removed. 

Another, and a most important desideratum, 
was the almost total want of stage-directions, 
and of indications of the place of action, which 
will be found .supplied in the present edition, as 
well as the division into scenes, which in most 
of the plays has been hitherto entirely neglected. 
Indeed, the former editors have almost entirely 
confined their ambition to the task of writing 
notes, and introducing their impertinent altera¬ 
tions of the metre, without any attention to those 
points, so requisite in a critical edition of dra¬ 
matic writings. 

As to the notes, a middle course has been 
adopted between the profusion which incumbers 
the pages of the Variorum Shakspeare, and the 
meagrenebs of some other editions. In general, 

* For instanceh’has, sVhad, within’s, in’s, y’had, wh’Iias, 

&'C. &c. 
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one apposite parallel instance has been adduced 
to support the explanation of an obsolete word, 
and particular care has been taken to notice the 
state of mannersduring the lifetime of theauthors, 
whenever it varied from our own. I his is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most useful, as it is one of the 
most amusing and instructive, duties of an editor. 

Short introductions have been prefixed to all 
the plays, in which every thing which has come 
to the knowledge of the editor respecting their 
dramatic history, has been mentioned, and in 
which he has constantly endeavoured to ascer¬ 
tain, if possible, the date whefl they were origin¬ 
ally produced, and to decide upon the curious 
question whether they were the work of our uni¬ 
ted authors, or of Fletcher singly. In this par¬ 
ticular, the editor, like all commentators on the 
» 

old dramatists, must acknowledge his great ob¬ 
ligations to the researches of Mr Malone. 

As it is peculiarly interesting to trace the 
sources from which the poets derived the out¬ 
lines of their plays, abstracts of the novels from 
which they borrowed their plots have been sub¬ 
joined, whenever the works containing them 
could be procured. The valuable publication 
of Langbaine contains a great many references 
of this kind \ several, however, which he was not 
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acquainted with,, have been discovered by the 
present editor, and, in some instances, a more 
ancient source has been pointed out than that 
industrious collector was aware of. 

With regard to the critical observations pre¬ 
fixed to the several dramas, the editor wislies 
them to be regarded principally as indications 
to the reader of the more striking beauties and 
delects of the play he is about to peruse, with¬ 
out any pretensions to more extensive critical 
enquiries, which, considering the great number 
of the productions of our poets, would have been 
out of place, and would have wearied the read¬ 
er, if he had condescended to afford them a per¬ 
usal. 

A chronological arrangement of the plays 
would have been very desirable, if it could have 
been executed with any degree of certainty and 
authenticity ; but, unfortunately, that is entirely 
out of the power of any editor, without very fre¬ 
quently grounding his hypothesis upon mere 
guess-w^ork. In the table subjoined to the pre¬ 
sent prefatory introduction, an endeavour has 
been made to arrange the plays, as far as our 
scanty inlbrmation permits, into some kind of 
chronological order, and to separate those which 
were probably the united production of Beau- 
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3 Yiont and Fletcher from those which were writ¬ 
ten by each without the assistance of the other, 
or in conjunction with other poets. 'I'he ar¬ 
rangement in the first folio was entirely made to 
serve the convenience of the printer. The plays 
were sent to press as they could be procured, 
and, to expedite the work, they were divided in¬ 
to eight unequal portions. The arrangement of 
the second folio, which has been followed by all 
the modern editors, is different, but no less un¬ 
systematic, and without any attempt at a regular 
sequence. For these reasons, no arrangement 
has been attempted in the present edition, ex¬ 
cepting that the plays which Fletcher wrote in 
conjunction with other poets than Ileaumont, 
have been printed together in the two last vo¬ 
lumes. So long as we are unable to form a 
strictly chronological order, it is utterly indiffer¬ 
ent how the plays are arranged ; and their dis- • 
tribution in such a manner as to equalize the 
size of the volumes is as specious as any other. 

It remains to apprize the reader what addi¬ 
tional matter he will meet with in the pre¬ 
sent volumes. The tragi-comedy of the Faith- 
iul Friends is now, for the first time, faithfully 
printed from the original manuscript, purchased 
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by the proprietors. Its authenticity is unques* ** 
tionable; and, though not a worl^ which shows 
the genius of our poets in the most splendid 
light, the whole forms an interesting and well- 
constructed drama, and some of the scenes are 
of sufficient merit to compensate for the defects 
of others. The comedy of The Widow, in which 
Fletcher assisted Ben Jonson and Middleton, lias 
also been added, as well as the poems of Beau¬ 
mont, which were first printed in 1640, and 
again in 1653/ 


* The editor’s curiosity having been excited by what he con¬ 
ceived might possibly prove a valuable addition to his edition, 
he used every endeavour to obtain a book entitled, in a book, 
seller's catalogue, “ The Golden Remains of Beaumont and 
Fletcher,” but his exertions proved unavailing till this sheet 
was going to press, when he was fortunate enough to obtain a 
copy, and found, what indeed he had strongly suspected, that 
it is merely the second edition of Beaumont’s Poems, printed 
in the last volume of this work, with a new title-page, well cal- 
culated to attract purchasers. The following is the title:— 

** Poems. The Golden Remains of those so much admired 
Dramatick Poits, Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, Gents. 
Containing, The Hermaphrodite two Sexes, The Remedy and 
Art of Love, Elegies on the most eminent Persons; with other 
amorous Sonnets, and conceited Fancies. Together with the 
Prologues, Epilogues, and Songs, many of which were never 
before inserted in his printed Plays. The second Edition, 
enriched with the Addition of other Drolleries by several Wits 
of the present Times. London, printed for William Hope, at 
the backside of the Old Excliange. 1660.” 
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I cannot close these introductory pages with¬ 
out acknowledging the very valuable assistance 
I have received in the course of it from Walter 
Scott, Esq. who was ever ready to give his opi¬ 
nion upon any passage which, by his permission, 
the editor submitted to his judgment. Nor 
must I omit gratefully to acknowledge the kind¬ 
ness of John Philip Kemble, Esq. who, in the 
most handsome manner, communicated his copy 
of the second quarto of The Knight of the Burn¬ 
ing Pestle, collated throughout by himself with 
the first edition, which has proved of singular 
advantage to the work. 

Tlie Epitaph beginning— 

** Here she lies, whose spotless fame 

Invites a stone to learn her name,” &c. 

is an old MS. note said to be written “ On Mrs Ann Little¬ 
ton, who dyM 6th February, 1623, and lies buried in the Temple 
Church.” This proves that the epitaph could not be Beau¬ 
mont’s, but it is not unlikely to have been written by Flet- 
cher. 
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In the following list it has been attempted to 
specify, on .such evidence as has been transmit¬ 
ted to our time, which plays appear to have 
been written by Beaumont and Fletcher in con¬ 
junction, and which were produced by each 
poet without the assistance of the other, or by 
the latter in combination with other poets, re¬ 
ferring for the evidence on which the conclu¬ 
sions have been grounded to the introductions 
prefixed to the several plays. The date of the 
plays has been noticed, wherever it could be 
made out with any degree of probability, as well 
as the dates of the old quartos. Wherever no 
edition is mentioned, the play was first printed 
in the folio collection of 1647. 
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Uncertain, 

1 The Knight of the Burning Pestle. C. First represented in 
1611. Uncertain whether by both or by one. Quartos 1613^ 
1635. 


By Beaumont and Metcher, 

2 Philaster. T. C. Before 161 ly probably in 1608. Quartos 
1620, 1622, 1628, 1634*, 1651. 

S 'I’he Maid^s 1’ragedy. T. Before 1611, probably in 1610. 
Quartos 1619, 162^ 1630, 1638, 1641, 1650, 1661. 

4 I’oui Plays in One. Probably before 1611. 

5 King and Mo King. T. C. Licensed for the stage, 1611. 
Quartos 1619, 1628, 1639, 165.5, 1661. 

6 The Honest IVIan^s Fortune. T. C. Licensed 1613. 

7 The Coxcomb. C. Acted first 1613. 

8 Cupid’s Kt'venge. T. Acted first 1613. Quartos 1625, 
16.30, 1635. 

9 Tlie Scornful Lady. C. Quartos 1616, 1625, 163-, 1639, 
1651. 

10 \yit without Money. C. Quartos 1639, 1661. 

11 Wit at several Weapons. C. 

12 The Little French Lawyer. C. 

13 The Custom of the Country. T.C. Principally by Fletcher. 

14 Bonduca. T. 

15 The Laws of Candy. T. C. 

16 The Knight of Malta. T. 

17 The Faithful Friends T. C. Now first printed from the 
MS. Entered on the Stationers’ Books .June 29, 1660. 

18 A Kight Woman. C. Entered on the Stationers’ Books 
June 29, 1660. Lost. 

By Beaumont, 

19 The Masque of the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn. Produ¬ 
ced 20th February, 1612. Quarto. N. D. 

20 The History of Mador, King of Great Britain. Entered 
on the Stationers’ Books June 29, 1660. Lost. 
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By Fletcher* 

1. Before the Death of Beaumont, 

SI The Woman-Hater, C. Produced about 1606, or 1607» 
Quartos 1607, 164*7, 1648. 

22 Thierry and Theodoret* T. Quartos 1621, 1648,1649. 

23 The Faithful Shepherdess. P. C. Before 1611. Quartos, 
N. D., 1629, 1633, 1656, 1661. 

24 The Captain. T. C. Acted at Court 20th May, 1613. 

2. After the Death of Beaumont, 

25 The Queen of Corinth. T. C. About 16161 

26 The Loyal Subject. T. C. Licensed in 1618. 

27 The Mad Lover. T. C. Before 1618-9. 

28 Valentinian. T. Before 1618-9. 

29 The False One. T, Conjectured to have been written by 
Fletcher and Massinger. Probably after 1618-9. 

50 Love's Pilgrimage. T. C. Conjectured to have been writ¬ 
ten by Fletcher and Massinger. 

51 The Double Marriage. T. Probably after 1618-9. 

32 The Humorous Lieutenant. C. Ditto, 

S3 Nice Valour, or the Passionate Madman. C. Ditto, 

34 Women Pleased. T, C. Ditto, 

35 The Woman's Prize, or the Tamer Tamed. C. 

36 The Chances. C. Before 1621. 

37 Monsieur Thomas. C. Before 1621. Quarto 1639, 

38 The Island Princess. T. C. Acted at Court 1621. 

39 The Pilgrim. C. Ditto, 

40 The Wildgoose-Chase. C. Folio 1652. Dittos 

41 Prophetess. T. C. Licensed May 14, 1622. 

42 Sea-Voyage. T. C. Licensed June 22, 1622. 

43 Spanish Curate. C. Licensed October 24, 1622. 

44 Beggar's Bush. T. C. Acted at Court 1622. 

45 Love's Cure, or The Martial Maid. C. Probably produ¬ 
ced in 1622 or 1623. 

46 I’he Devil of Dowgate; or Usury put to Use. Licensed 
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17th October, 1623. Probably lost, if not the same as the 
Night-Walker. (See the Introduction, p. Iv.) 

47 The Wandering Lovers. Licensed 6th December, 1623. 
Lost. 

48 A Wife for a Month. T. C. Licensed 27th May, 1624. 

49 Rule a Wife and have a Wife. C. Licensed 19th October, 
1624. 

50 The Fair Maid of the Inn. T. C. Licenced 22d January, 
1625-6, after the death of Fletcher. 

51 The Noble Gentleman. C. Licensed 3d February, 1625-6# 
after the death of Fletcher. 

52 The Wder Brother. C. Not acted till after the death of 
Fletcher. Quartos 1637, 1651. 

By Fletcher and Shakspeare. 

53 The Two Noble Kinsmen. T. Quarto 1634. 

54 The History of Cardenio. T .C. Entered on the Station¬ 
ers’ Books September 9, 1653, as written by Shakspeare 
and Fletcher. Lost. 

By Fletcher and Rtmley* 

25 The Maid of the Mill* T. C. Licensed 29th August, 
1623. 


By Fletcher^ Jonson, and Middktm* 

56 The Widow. C. Quarto 1652. Probably written soon 
after 1615. 

By FletcheTi Fields Massinger, and [jfrohahly] Daubome* 

57 The Jeweller of Amsterdam, or the Hague. Entered on 
the Stationers’ Books 8th April, 1654. Conjectured to be 
the play mentioned in Henslowe’s Papers, and written be¬ 
tween 1612 and 1615. 

By Fletcher and Shirley. 

58 The Night-Walker, or the Little Thieft C. Quarto 1640. 

. (See the Introduction, p« lv«) 
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By Fletcher, assisted by unhnovon Authors, 

59 The Bloody Brother, or Kollo, Duke of Normandy, T. 
Quartos 163% 1640. 

60 The Lovers’ Progress. T. Left imperfect by FIctchcr, 
and finished by another poet, probably either Massinger or 
Shirley. 



LIST OF PLAYS 


ALTERED, OH PARTLY TAKPN, FROM 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


fVii ivithonl Monet/t with alterations and amendments by some 
persons orhontnir, 1708, 4to. 

Thr Scornful Lady —The False Heir, a farce extracted by 
Kirkman, and printed in Wits, or Sport upon Sport, J673, 
8vo. 

The Custom of the Country —Love makes a Man, or the Fop’s 
Fortune, by Colley Cibber, 1700, 4*10. 

— - - -^The Stallions, a farce extracted 

by Kirkman, 1673, 8vo. 

Ride a Wife and have a Wife—~ An alteration for representa¬ 
tion ascribed to Garrick, but disowned by him, 

— . . .The Honey-Moon, by Tobin, 

part of the plot, 180.5, 8vo. 

— --The Equal Match, a farce extract¬ 

ed by Kirkman, 1673, 8vo. 

The Beggai's Busk —The Royal Merchant, or the Beggar’s 
Bush, by Henry Norris, 1706, 4to. 

-^TJie Royal Merchant, an opera, by Tho¬ 
mas Hull, 1768, 8vo. 

-The Lame Commonwealtbi a farce ex¬ 
tracted by Kirkman, 1673, 8vo, 
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The Spanish Curate-^A Farce, acted at Drury-Lane 1749^ 

N. P. 

^ — The Kiss, by Stephen Clarke, 1811,8vo. 

The comic plot. 

-The Mock-Testator, a farce extracted by 
Kirkman, 1673, 8vo 

The ffumojous Lieuie7iant^Forced Valour, a farce, by the 
same, 1673, f vo 

The Vailhjul Shepherdess —La Fida Pastora, a Latin transla- 
tioji, by Sir Richard Fanslmvir, 1658. 

Vnienliwan —Altered by the Earl of Rochester, 1685, 4to. 

The Little French Lavoaer —A F’arce, acted at Drury-Lane 
1749. N.P. 

-A Comedy in two acts, altered by 

Mrs Booth, acted ,tt Covent-Garden 1778. N. P. 

The Woman’s Prizes or the Tamer Tamed —Reduced to an af¬ 
ter-piece, 1760. 

The Pilgrim —Altered by Sir John Vanbrugh, 1700, 4to. 

■ . .. - — by J. P. Kemble. Acted at Drury- 

Lane, 1787, 8VO. 

Bonduca —^Altered and published by Geoi^e Powell, 1696,4to. 

—-Altered by George Colnian, sen 1778, 8vo. 

The Island Pfincess —opera by Peter Motteux, 1699. 

The Loyal SuOJect —The Faithful General, a tragedy, by a 
young lady, 1706, 4to. 

--'I'he Loyal Subject, altered by Mr She¬ 
ridan, sen, about 1750. N. P, 

Monsieur Thomas —Trick for Trick, or the Debauched Hypo¬ 
crite, by T. Durfey, 1678, 4-10. 

The Altered by the Duke of Buckingham, 16^2,4to.' 

» . ■ -Altered'by Garrick, 1773, 8vo, 

—————The X-andlady, a farce extracted by Kirkman, 
1673, 8vo. 

The Bloody Brother, or Rollo —Three Merry Boys, by the 
same, 1673,8vo, 

The Propihetess —An opera, by Betterton, 1690, 4to. 

The Sea- The Commonwealth of Woiaen, by T, Dur¬ 

fey, 1686, 4to. 
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A JVi/e for a Month —Evanthe. T. N. P. 

Knight of MaUa'-^A\teT 2 X\on, Performed at Covent-Garden, 
1783. N. P. 

The Noble Gentleman— FooPs Preferment, or the Three 
Dukes of Dunstable, by Durfey, 1688, 4to. 

Philaster —The Restoration, or Right will take Place, attri¬ 
buted to the Duke of Buckingham. N. P. 

—————Philaster, altered by Elkanah Settle, 1695, 4to. 

-Altered by George Colman, sen. 1763, 8vo. 

- — The Clubmen, a farce, extracted by Kirkman, 1673, 

8vo. 

The Wild-Goose Chase —The Inconstant, by George Farquhar, 
1702, Ito. 

Wit at Several Weapons —^The Wits, by Sir William Davenant, 
acted 1633, 1636, 4to. 

--—The Rival Fools, by Colley Cibber. 

N. D. [1709] 4to. 

The Mai(^s Tragedy^ with a new fifth act, by Edmund Waller, 
1690, 4to. 

King and no King —Duke and no Duke, by Nahum Tate, 
1685, 4to; a parody. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen —^The Rivals, attributed to Sir Wil¬ 
liam Davenant, 1668, 4to. 

. - ■■■-Love and Madness, an alteration 

by F. G, Waldron. Acted at Richmond, 1779, and at the 
Hay-Market, 1795. N. P. 

The Alaid of the Millj or the Country Revels, a farce. Acted 
at Covent-Garden, 1750, N. P. 
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THE 


PLAYERS' DEDICATION, 

(folio, 1647.) 


To the Right Honourable Philip^ Pari of Pemhrolce 
and Montgomery ; Baron Herbert of Cardiff and 
Sherland ; Lord Parr and Ross of Kendall ; Lord 
Fitzhughf Marmyon^ and Saint Quintin ; Knight 
of the most noble Order of the Garter ^ and one of 
his Majesty*s most Honourable Privy Council; 
and our singular good Lord* 

My Lord, 

There is none among all the names of honour 
that hath more encouraged the legitimate muses of 
this latter age, than that which is owing to your 
family 5 whose coronet shines bright with the na¬ 
tive lustre of its own jewels, which, with the ac¬ 
cess of some beams of Sidney, twisted with their 
flame, presents a constellation from whose influ¬ 
ence all good may be still expected upon wit and 
learning. 

At this truth we rejoice, but yet aloof, and in 
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our own valley; for wc dare not approach with 
any capacity in ourselves to apply your smile, since 
we have only preserved, as trustees to the ashes of 
the authors, what wc exhibit to your honour, it 
being no more our own than those imperial crowns 
and garlands were the soldiers’ who were honour¬ 
ably designed for their conveyance before the tri¬ 
umpher to the capitol. 

J3ut directed by the example of some, who once 
steered in our quality, and so fortunately aspired 
to choose your honour, joined with your (now glo¬ 
rified) brother, patrons to the flowing compositions 
of the then expired sweet swan of Avon, Shak- 
speare;* and since, more particularly bound to 
your lordship’s most constant and diffusive good¬ 
ness, from which we did for many calm years de¬ 
rive a subsistence to ourselves, and protection to 
the scene (now withered and condemned, as we 
fear, to a long winter and sterility) wc have pre¬ 
sumed to offer to yourself what before was never 
printed of these authors. 

Had they been less than all the treasure we had 
contracted in the whole age of poesy (some few 
poems of their own excepted, which, already pub¬ 
lished, eommand their entertainment with all lo- ’ 
vers of art and language) or were they not the 
most justly admired and beloved pieces of wit and 
the world, we should have taught ourselves a less 
ambition. 

Be pleased to accept this humble tender of our 
duties j and till wc fail in our obedience to all your 


* The example of somcy SfC.] L e. Heminge and Condcll, who, in 
1623, published the first edition of Shakspeare’s Works. They 
dedicated them to this same nobleman, then Earl of Montgo¬ 
mery, and Ills elder brother, William Earl of Pembroke.—Ed. 
1778. 
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commands, vouchsafe we may be known by the 
cognizance and character ofj 

My Lord, 

Your Honour’s most bounden, 

John Lowin, Joseph Taylor, 

Richard Robinson, Robert Benfeild, 

Eyljerd Swanston, Thomas Pollard, 

Hugh Clearke, William Allen, 

Stephen Hammerton, Theopiiilus Byrd. 



TO 


THE READER. 

(folio, 1647.) 


t 

Poetry is the child of natu^’e, which, regulated 
and made beautiful by art, presenteth the most 
liarmonious of all other compositions; among which 
(if we rightly consider) the dramatical is the most 
absolute, in regard of those transcendent abilities 
which should wait upon the composer; who must 
have more than the instruction of libraries (which 
of itself’ is but a cold contemplative knowledge,) 
there being required in him a soul miraculously 
knowing and conversing with all mankind, ena¬ 
bling him to express not only the phlegm and folly 
of thick-skinned men, but the strength and matu¬ 
rity of the wise, the air and insinuations of the 
court, the discipline and resolution of the soldier, 
the virtues and passions of every noble condition, 
nay, the counsels and characters of the greatest 
princes. 

This, you will say, is a vast comprehension, and 
hath not happened in many ages. Be it then re¬ 
membered, to the glory of our own, that all these 
are demonstrative and met in Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher, whom but to mention is to throw a cloud 
upon all former names, and benight posterity; this 
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TO THE READER. 


book being, without flattery, the greatest monu¬ 
ment of the scene that time and humanity have 
produced, and must live, not only the crown and 
sole reputation of our own, but the stain of all 
other nations and languages : for, it may be boldly 
averred, not one indiscretion hath branded this 
paper in all the lines, this being the authentic wit 
that made Blackfriars an academy, where the three 
hours spectacle, while Beaumont and Fletcher were 
presented, was usually of more advantage to the 
hopeful young heir, than a costly, dangerous, fo¬ 
reign travel, with the assistance of a governing 
monsieur or signor to boot; and it cannot be de¬ 
nied but that the young spirits of the time, whose 
birth and quality made them impatient of the sour¬ 
er w’ays of education, have, from the attentive 
hearing these pieces, got ground in point of wit 
and carriage of the most severely-employed stu¬ 
dents, while these recreations were digested into 
rules, and the very pleasure did edify. How ma¬ 
ny passable discoursing dining wits stand yet in 
good credit, upon the bare stock of two or three 
of these single scenes ! 

And now, reader, in this tragical age, where the 
theatre hath been so much out-acted, congratulate 
thy own happiness, tliat, in this silence of the stage, 
thou hast a liberty to read these inimitable plays, 
to dwell and converse in these immortal groves 
which were only shewed our fathers in a conju- 
ring-glass, as suddenly removed as represented; 
the landscape is now brought home by this optic, 
and the press, though too pregnant before, shall 
be now looked upon as greatest benefactor to 
Englishmen, that must acknowledge all the felicity 
of wit and words to this derivation. 

You may here find passions raised to that excel¬ 
lent pitch, and by such iiisimiatiiig degrees, that 
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you shall not choose but consent, and go along 
with them, finding yourself at last grown insensibly 
the very same person you read; and then stand 
admiring the subtile tracks of your engagement. 
Fall on a scene of love, and you will never believe 
the writers could have the least room left in their 
souls for another passion; peruse a scene of manly 
rage, and you would swear they cannot be express¬ 
ed by the same hands; but both are so excellently 
wrought, you must confess none but the same 
hands could work them. 

Would thy melancholy have a cure ? thou shalt 
laugh at Democritus himself; and, but reading one 
piece of this comic variety, find thy exalted fancy 
in Elysium; and, when thou art sick of this cure, 
(for the excess of delight may too much dilate thy 
soul) thou shalt meet almost in every leaf a soft 
purling passion or spring of sorrow, so powerfully 
wrought high by the tears of innocence, and 
wronged lovers, it shall persuade thy eyes to weep 
into the stream, and yet smile when they contri¬ 
bute to their own ruins. 

Infinitely more might be said of these rare co¬ 
pies ; but let the ingenuous reader* peruse them, 
and he will find them so able to speak their own. 
worth, that they need not come into the world with 
a trumpet, since any one of these incomparable 
pieces, well understood, will prove a preface to the 
rest j and if the reader can taste the best wit ever 
trod our English stage, he will be forced himself 
to become a breathing panegyric to them all. 

Not to detain or prepare thee longer, be as ca¬ 
pricious and sick-brained as ignorance and malice 


. * Ingenuous reader^ In Coles’s Diet. ISY?. it is remarked, 
** Ingenuous and ingenious are too often confounded.”—Ed. 
1778. 
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can make thee, here thou art rectified; or be as 
healthful as the inward calm of an honest heart, 
learning, and temper can state thy disposition, yet 
this book may be thy fortunate concernment and 
companion 

It is not so remote in time but very many gen¬ 
tlemen may remember these authors; and some, 
familiar in their conversation, deliver them upon 
every pleasant occasion so fluent, to talk a comedy. 
He must be a bold man that dares undertake to 
write their lives: what 1 have to say is, we have 
the precious remains; and as the wisest contem¬ 
poraries acknowledge they lived a miracle, I am 
very confident this volume cannot die without one. 

What more specially concerns these authors and 
their works, is told thee by another hand, in the 
following epistle of the Stationer to the Readers. 

Farewell: Read, and fear not thine own under¬ 
standing ; this book will create a clear one in thee: 
and when thou hast considered thy purchase, thou 
wilt call the price of it a charity to thyself j and, at 
the same time, forgive 

Thy friend, 

And these authors* humble admirer, 

James Shirley.^ 

^ James Shirley.'] It is much to be regretted that this ingenious 
gentleman did nothing more to the Hrst folio than writing the 
preface; we should not then so justly lament the incorrectness 
of that edition.—Ed. 1778. 

That Shirley should have given us a critically correct edition 
of our authors it is idle to wish, as such a thing was almost un¬ 
known at the time. The only tolerably correct edition of a dra¬ 
matic work then was Ben Jonson*s collection of his own works: 
It is much more to be regretted that Shirley should have been 
deterred, by his modesty, from writ ing the lives of our authors. 

9 



THE 


STATIONER TO THE READERS. 


(folio, 1647.) 


Gentlemen, 

Before you engage further, be pleased to take 
notice of these particulars : You have here a new 
book ; 1 can speak it clearly ; for of all this large 
volume of comedies and tragedies, not one, till 
now, was ever printed before. A collection of 
plays is commonly but a new impression, the scat¬ 
tered pieces which were printed single being then 
only re-published together: ’Tis otherwise here. 

Next, as it is all new, so here is not any thing 
spurious or imposed: I had the originals from such 
as received them from the authors themselves; by 
those, and none other, I publish this edition. 

And as here is nothing but what is genuine and 
theirs, so you will find here arc no omissions; you 
have not only all that I could get, but all that you 
ihust ever expect. For, besides those which were 
formerly printed, there is not any piece written by 
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these authors, either jointly or severally, but what 
are now published to the world in this volume.* 
One only play I must except (for I mean to deal 
openly;) it is a comedy called The Wild-Goose 
Chase,^ which hath been long lost, and I fear irre¬ 
coverable ; for a person of quality borrowed it 
from the actors many years since, and, by the ne¬ 
gligence of a servant, it was never returned; there¬ 
fore now I put up this si quis, that whosoever here¬ 
after happily meets with it shall be thankfully sa¬ 
tisfied if he please to send it home. 

Some plays, you know, written by these authors, 
were heretofore printed ; J thought not convenient 
to mix them with this volume, which of itself is 
entirely new. And, indeed, it would have ren¬ 
dered the book so voluminous, that ladies and gen¬ 
tlewomen would have found it scarce manageable, 
who, in works of this nature, must first be remem¬ 
bered. Besides, I considered those former pieces 
had been so long printed and reprinted, that many 
gentlemen were already furnished; and 1 would 
have none say they pay twice for the same book. 

One thing I must answer before it be objected; 
*tis this : When these comedies and tragedies were 
presented on the stage, the actors omitted some 
scenes and passages, with the autliors* consent, as 
occasion led them ; and when private friends de¬ 
sired a copy, they then, and justly too, transcribed 
what they acted; but now you have both all that 


4 The stationer, for the credit of his book, makes an assertion 
in this place which is not borne out by the fact, as w;cLjtnow, from 
unquestionable authority, that severed plays are lost, probably ir¬ 
recoverably. 

i 7’Ac Wild-Goose Chaste.'] This comedy, in the year 1652, was 
published in folio by Lowin and Taylor, two of the players, with 
a “ Dedication to the Honour’d Few Lovers of Dramatick Poe- 
sie,” and several commendatory verses annexed.—£d. 1778. 
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was acted, and all that was not; even the perfect 
full originals, without the least mutilation ; so that, 
were the authors living, and sure they can never 
die, they themselves would challenge neither more 
nor less than what is here published ; this volume 
being now so complete and finished, that the read¬ 
er must expect no future alterations. 

For little errors coiimitted by the printer, it is 
the fashion to ask pardon, and as much in fashion 
to take no notice of him that asks it; but in this 
also I have done my endeavour. *Twere vain to 
mention the chargeablencss of this work; for those 
who owned the manuscripts too well knew their 
value to make a cheap estimate of any of these 
pieces ; and though another joined with me in the 
piircliase and printing, yet the care and pains was 
wholly mine, which I found to be more than ypu 
will easily imagine, unless you knew into how many 
hands the originals were dispersed: they are all 
now happily met in this book, having escaped these 
public troubles, free and unmangled. Heretofore, 
when gentlemen desired but a copy of any of these 
plays, the meanest piece here, (ifany may be called 
mean where every one is best) cost them more than 
four times the price you pay for the whole volume.' 

I should scarce have adventured in these slip¬ 
pery times on such a work as this, if knowing per¬ 
sons had not generally assured me that these au¬ 
thors were the most unquestionable wits this king¬ 
dom hath afforded. Mr Beaumont was ever ac¬ 
knowledged a man of a most strong and searching 
brain, and, his years considered, the most judicious 
w it these later ages have produced; he died young, 
for (which was an invaluable loss to this nation) he 
left the world when he was not full thirty years 
old. Mr Fletcher survived, and lived till almost 
fifty, whereof the world now enjoys the benefit. It 
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was once in iny thoughts to have printed Mr Flet¬ 
cher’s works by themselves,® because single and 
alone he would make a just volume ; but since 
never parted while they lived, 1 conceived it not 
equitable to separate their ashes. 

It becomes not me to say, though it be a known 
truth, that these authors had not only high unex- 
prcssible gifts of nature, btt also excellent acqui¬ 
red parts, being furnished with arts and sciences 
by that liberal education they had at the university, 
which, sure, is the best place to make a great wit 
understand itself; this their works will soon make 
evident. I was very ambitious to have got Mr 
Beaumont’s picture, but could not possibly, though 
I spared no inquiry in tliosc noble families whence 
he was descended, as also among those gentlemen 
tl|^t were his acquaintance when he was of the In¬ 
ner-Temple ; the best pictures, and those most like 
him, you will find in this volume. Tliis figure of 
Mr Fletcher was cut by several original pieces, 
which his friends lent me ; but withal they tell me, 
that his unimitable soul did shine through his coun¬ 
tenance in such air and spirit, that the painters 
confessed it was not easy to express him : As much 
as could be you have here, and the graver hath 
done his part. 

Whatever I have seen of Mr Fletcher’s own 
hand is free from interlining; and his friends af¬ 
firm he never writ any one thing twice.’ It seems 

* Fletcher's xoorlcs hy themselves .If Mr Moseley could have 
made this separation, it is greatly to be regretted that he left us 
no intimation which plays were written by Fletcher alone.— 
Ed. 1778, 

There is no doubt that he could have done what he asserts he 
had it in contemplation to do. 

^ He never vvrit any one thing tvoice.] May we not suppose this 
to have been a sort of common-place compliment ? but surely it 
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he had that rare felicity to prepare and perfect all 
first in his own brain ; to shape and attire his no¬ 
tions, to add or lop off, before he committed one 
word to writing, and never touched pen till all was 
to stand as firm and immutable as if engraven in 
brass or marble. But I keep you too long from 
those friends of his whom *tis fitter for you to read 
only accept of the honest endeavours of 

One that is a servant to you all, 

Humphrey Moseley, 

At the Princess Arms, in '*s 

Church-Yardj Feb, the 14/A, 164<). y 

is a very injudicious one. A similar assertion, applied to Sha^- 
speare, has afforded much conversation in the literary world.— 
Ed. 1778. 

® thoseJliends of his tohoni *tisJitterfor you to read.'] Al¬ 
luding to the commendatory verses which lollow ue\t in the first 
folio. 
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BOOKSELLERS TO THE READER. 

(folio, 1679 .) 


Courteous Reader, 

The first edition of these plays in this volume 
having found that acceptance as to give us encou¬ 
ragement to make a second impression, we were 
very desirous they might come forth as correct 
as might be: and we were very opportunely in¬ 
formed of a copy which an ingenious and worthy 
gentleman had taken the pains, or rather the plea¬ 
sure, to read over; wherein he had all along cor¬ 
rected’ several faults, some very gross, which had 
crept in by the frequent imprinting of them. His 
corrections were the more to be valued, because he 
had an intimacy with both our authors, and had 
been a spectator of most of them when they were 
acted in their lifetime. This, therefore, we resol¬ 
ved to purchase at any rate, and, accordingly, with 
no small cost, obtained it. From the same hand 

* He had all along corrected^ &c.] Notwithstanding this boast, 
in many plays, the first folio is more correct than the second.-- 
Ed. 1778. 
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also we received several prologues and epilogues, 
with the songs appertaining to eacli play,* which 
were not in the former edition, but are now insert¬ 
ed in their proper places. Besides, in this edition 
you have the addition of no fewer than seventeen 
plays more than were in the former, which we have 
taken the pains and care to collect, and print out of 
quarto, in this volume, which, for distinction sake, 
are marked with a star in the catalogue of* them fa¬ 
cing the first page of the book. And whereas in 
several of the plays there were wanting the names 
of the persons represented therein, in this edition 
you have them all prefixed, with their qualities, 
which will be a great ease to the reader. Thus, 
every way perfect and complete, have you all, both 
tragedies and comedies, that were ever writ by our 
authors, a pair of the greatest wits and most inge¬ 
nious poets of their age; from whose worth we 
should but detract by our most studied commen¬ 
dations. 

If our care and endeavours to do our authors 
right, in an incorrupt and genuine edition of their 
works, and thereby to gratify and oblige the read¬ 
er, be but requited with a suitable entertainment, 
we should be encouraged to bring Ben Jonson’s 
two volumes into one, and publish them in this 
form, and also to reptint old Shakspeare: Both 
which are designed by 

Yours, 

Ready to serve you, 

John Martyn, 

Henry Herringman, 
Richard Mariot. 

' Several of these had been previously printed in Beauxnont** 
Poems. 



MR SEWARD^S PREFACE. 

(octavo, 1750.) 


The public at length receives a new edition of 
the two great poets, wlio, with a fate in each case 
alike unjust, were extolled for near a century after 
their deaths, as equals, rivals, nay, superiors to the 
immortal Shakspeare; but, in the present age, have 
been depressed beneath the smooth-polished ener¬ 
vate issue of the modern drama. And as their 
fame has been so different with respect to other 
poets, so has it varied also between themselves. 
Fletcher was a while supposed unable to rise to 
any height of eminence, had not Beaumont’s 
stronger arm bore him upwards. Yet no sooner 
had he lost that aid, and demonstrated that it was 
delight and love, not necessity, which made him 
soar abreast with his amiable friend, but the still- 
injurious world began to strip the plumes from 
Beaumont, and to dress Fletcher in the whole fame. 


* Some of Seward’s notes, containing proposals for amending 
passages in Shakspeare and our authors, have been omitted in 
the present edition. 
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leaving to the former nothing but the mere pruning 
of Fletcher's luxuriant wit, the limw labor, the 
plummet, and the rule, but neither the plan, ma¬ 
terials, composition, or ornaments. This is di¬ 
rectly asserted in Mr Cartwright's Commendatory 
Poem on Fletcher: 

** Who therefore wisely did submit each birth 
To knowing Beaumont ere it did come forth, 

Working again until he said, *twas fit, 

And made him the sobriety of his wit. 

Though thus he calPd his judge into his fame, 

And for that aid allow’d him half the name,” tSre. 

Ser Carlwrigkt^i Poem, belouo. 


Mr Harris, in his Commendatory Poem, makes 
Beaumont a mere dead weight hanging on the 
boughs of Fletcher's palm: 


-“ Wlien thou didst sit 

But as a joint commissioner in wit; 

When it had plummets hung on to suppress 
Its too^luxuriant growing mightiness. 

Till as that tree, which scorns to be kept down. 
Thou grew’st to govern the whole stage alone.” 


1 believe this extremely injurious to Beaumont; 
but as the opinion, or something like it, has lived 
for ages, and is frequent at this day, it is time at 
length to restore Beaumont to the full rank of fel¬ 
lowship which he possessed when living, and to fix 
the standard of their respective merits, before we 
shew the degree in which their united fame ought 
to be placed the British theatre. 

Mr Cartwriglit and Mr Harris wrote thirty years 
after Beaumont's death, and twenty after Flet¬ 
cher's ; and none of the numerous contemporary 
poems, published with theirs before the first folio 
edition of our authors, degrade Beaumont so very 

VOL. I, k 
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low as these. Sir John Berkenhead allows him a 
full moiety of the fame, but seems to think his ge¬ 
nius more turned to grave sublimity than to spright¬ 
liness of imagination. 

“ Fletcher’s keen treble^ and deep Beaumont’s base'* 

Thus has this line of Sir John’s been hitherto read 
and understood, but its authenticity in this light 
will be disputed when we come to that poem, and 
the justness of the character at present. We have 
among the Commendatory Poems one of Mr Earle’s, 
wrote immediately after Beaumont’s death, and ten 
years before Fletcher’s. He seems to have been 
an acquaintance as well as contemporary, and his 
testimony ought to have much more weight than 
all the traditional opinions of those who wrote thirty 
years after.* He ascribes to Beaumont three first- 
rate plays. The Maid’s Tragedy, Philaster, and The 
King and no King, The first of these has a grave 
sublimity, mingled with more horror and fury than 
are frequently seen among the gay-spirited scenes 
of Flctchei*, and probably gave rise to the report of 
Beaumont’s deep base. But there is scarce a more 
lively-spirited character in all their plays than Phi¬ 
laster ; and I b('licvc Beaumont aimed at drawing 
a Hamlet racked with Othello’s love and jealousy. 
The King and no King too is extrcincly spirited in 
all its characters ; Arbaces holds up a min or to all 
men of virtuous principles but violent passions: 
hence he is as it were at once magnanimity and 
pride, patience and fiiry, gentleness and rigour, 
chastity and incest, and is one of the finest mix- 


* From the Introduction, (p. xcii.) it will be seen that it was 
Bishop Earle himself who raised the report which Sew'ard is en¬ 
deavouring to reflite. 
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turcs of virtues and vices that any poet has drawn, 
except the Hotspur of Shakspeare, and the impi- 
gcr^ iracimdtis, inejcorabtUs, acer^ of Homer.—For a 
defence of this character against Mr Rymer’s ca¬ 
vils see the concluding note on King and no 
King.^ Bessus, and his two Swordsmen, in this 
play, are infinitely the liveliest comic characters 
of mere bragging cowards which we have in our 
language; and if they do not upon the whole equal 
the extensive and inimitable humours of Falstaff 
and his companions, they leave all other charac¬ 
ters of the same species, even iihakspeare’s own 
Parolles, far behind them. 

Our excellent Congreve has consolidated the 
two Swordsmen to form his Captain Bluff. And 
be it his honour to have imitated so well, though 
he is far from reaching the originals. Beaumont 
lived in the age of duelling upon every slight punc¬ 
tilio. Congreve wrote his Bluff in the Flanders 
war; times when a braggart was the most ridicu¬ 
lous of all characters j and so far was Beaumont 
from the supposed grave solemn tragic poet only, 
that comic humour, particularly in drawing cow¬ 
ardice, seems his peculiar talent. For the spirit of 
Bessus pauliim mutatus^ changed only so as to give 
a proper novelty of character, appears again in 
The Nice Valour, or Passionate Madman. The 
traces of the same hand, so strongly marked in 
tliis play, strike a new light upon Beaumont’s cha¬ 
racter. For, in a letter to Jonson, printed at the 
end of The Nice Valour, vol. X.^ he speaks of him¬ 
self not as a njere corrector of other works, but as 
a poet of acknowledged eminence j and of I’he 


^ ‘See the introduction to that play, vol. XII. 

^ The poem alluded to will be found among Beaumont’s Poems, 
Tol. XIV. p. 4'32. 
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Nice Valour, and some other comedy, which the 
publisher of the second folio* took for the Woman- 
Hater, as his plays, which must be understood in¬ 
deed as chiefly his, not excluding Fletcher’s as- 


* Tlie publishers of the second folio added several genuine 
songs, prologues, epilogues, and some lines in particular plays not 
contained in any former edition, which, by the account given, 
they perhaps got from either au old actor, or a playhouse prompt¬ 
er; they say from a gentleman who had been intimate with both 
the authors ; they probably were directed by lights received from 
him, to place the VVoman-ILiter directly before The Nice Va¬ 
lour, and to make this the other play which Beaumont claims. 
The Little French Lawyer, and 'J'he Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, are most certainly two plays which Beaumont had a large 
share in; for his hand is very visible in tbc extreme droll cha¬ 
racter of The French Lawyer, who runs ducllo-mad; the pro¬ 
logue talks of the authors iu the plural number, and the strain of 
high burlesque appears very similar in tlu two characters of La- 
zarillo in The Woman-Hater, and llalplio in 'Ihe Burning Pestle. 
BeaumonPs name, too, is put first iu the title-page of the first 
quarto of this Inst play, published a few years alter Fletcher’s 
death.— Setoard. 

No name is mentioned in the first quartos of cither of these 
plays, which both appeared before the death of cither of our 
poets. The reasons which Sevard assigns i‘or attributing Nice 
Valour and The V\'onian-Ilater to Beaumont, he subjoined to the 
verses of the latter on The Faithful Shepherdess. As that poem 
has now been restored to its original situation before that drama, 
Seward’s note, with Mr Nichols's very satisfactory answer, are 
inserted in this place. It is on this line in the poem referred to : 

When Nature and his full thoughts bid him write. 


Seward proceeds thus * 

Here, says the judicious writer of Beaumont’s life in the Gene¬ 
ral iJictionary, Beaumont evidently shews that he was fired with 
that violent passion for writing whirh the poets very justly call 
inspiration, and he makes this one proof of Beaumont’s not being 
a mere corrector of I'letcher’s works, but a joint author. As I 
think I have collected some stronger proofs of this, both exter¬ 
nal and internal, than have been yet produced, and as 1 have al¬ 
ready buflt the Ibrmer part of my preface upon these proofs, 1 
shall place them before the reader in the next note, just as they 
occurred to me. 


0 
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sistance. Now these two plays totally differ in 
their manner from all that Fletcher wrote alone: 
They consist not of characters from real life, as 
Fletcher and Shakspeare draw theirs, but of pas- 


Botli to be read, and censured of by those 
Whose very reading makes verse senseless prose. 


Here we see a consciousness of the poet’s own merit, and an in¬ 
dignation at the stupidity of the Jige lie lived in, which seem to 
have been the characteristics of Beaumont and Jonson. This 
will appear stronger in the process of this note, in which I shall 
endeavour to prove what share Beaumont had in the composition 
of the following plays. I have already mentioned that Mr Karlens 
testimony, wrote immediately after Beaumont’s death, is deci¬ 
sive as to Beaumont’s having the largest share in the composition 
of The Maid’s Tragedy, Philastcr, and the King and no King; 
and that Bessus, in particular, was drawn by him. (See Mr 
Kavle’s poem, below.) This was undoubtedly the reason why 
Beaumont’s name is put first in the old quartos of these plays, 
published by the players after Beaumont’s death, but before 
rietcher’s. Vor, would the players have complimented the dead 
at the expence of their living ftieiid, patron, and supporter i Af¬ 
ter two such proofs as these, general expressions, or even tradi¬ 
tional opinions of the panegyric writers thirty years after, are 
lighter than vanity itself. From these plays no distinction of 
hands between Beaumont and Fletcher was discerned, ,nor any 
suspicion of such a distinction occurred till I came to llie Wo¬ 
man-Hater, vol. X., which appeared visibly to have more of Jon- 
son’s manner than any play 1 had before met with, which I men¬ 
tioned at page 64; on that play, when deceived, as Langbainehad 
been, by the first quarto, (published several years after the death 
of both the authors) I verify thought that it had been Iletcher’s 
only. I had not then attended to the poem of Beaumont’s to 
Jonson, published at the end of The Nice Valour, and Woman- 
Hater, by the second folio. If the reader will consult that poem, 
he will find that it was sent fiom the country to Jonson, with two 
of tlie prccedeni comedies, not tlien finished, but^hich Beaumont 
c laims as his own: 

Ben, when these scenes are perfect, we’ll taste wine. 

I’ll drink thy muse’s health, thou shall qualF mine. 

(t U plain that they h.aJ been his amusement during a summer 
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sions and humours personized, as cowardice in La- 
pet, nice honour in Shamont, the madness of diflcr- 
ent passions in the Madman, the love of nice eat¬ 
ing in Lazarillo, the hate of women in Gondariuo. 


vacation in the country, when he had no companion but his muse 
to entertain him; for all the former part of the poem is a descrip¬ 
tion of the execrable wine, and the more execrable company, 
which he was forced to endure. Fletcher therefore could not 
be with him. So that there are certainly two comedies wliich 
properly belong to Beaumont only, which therefore we must en¬ 
deavour to find out. The verses tell us that he acknowledged 
all be had to be owing to Jonson; there is no doubt, therefore, of 
his imitating Jonson’s manner in these comedies, Shirley, in the 
first folio, and the publisher of the second folio, both agree in 
making The Nice Valour one of these plays: now this play is ex¬ 
tremely in Jonson’s manner, as is observed in the beginning of 
the preface, and in a note on the verses to Jonson, (vol. XIV. 
p. 432.) The prologue of this play has no weight, being wrote 
several years after it; but the epilogue uas evidently wrote in 
the author’s lifetime, probably either by the author himselft or 
else by his friend Joiison; for it is extremely like Jonson in his 
prologues and epilogues, who generally lets his audience know 
that if they did not admire him it was their faults, not his. So 
this epilogue makes the author declare— 

> the play is good, 

He says, he* knows it, if well understood. 

How unlike is this to Fletcher and Shakspeare’s manner, who, 
when tliey join together in The Two Noble Kinsmen, arc even 
modesty itself i See the prologue and epilogue to that play, vol. 
XIII. The latter has these lines: 

And yet mistake me not, I am not bold. 

We’ve no such cause. If the tale we have told 
(For ’tis no other) any way content, 

(For to that honest purpose it was meant) 

We have our end; and ye shall have ere long, 

1 dare say, many a better to prolong 
Your old loves to us.- 

I hope the reader will now see sufficient grounds to believe that 


* The author. 
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This is Jonson’s manner, to whom, in the letter 
quoted above, Beaumont indeed acknowledges that 
he owed it. 


The Nice Valour was Beaumont’s play: It is not demonstration, 
but it is a high degree of probability. But still the distinction of 
manner from Fletcher, in personizing the passions, and not draw¬ 
ing from real life, spoke of above, will not follow if Fletcher wrote 
The Woman-Hater, as the first edition in quarto of that play as¬ 
serts ; but the second contradicts it, and puts Beaumont’s name 
first in the title-page, and claims its changes from the author’s 
manuscript. The publisher of the second folio ibllows the se¬ 
cond quarto, and makes it one of the plays referred to in Beau¬ 
mont’s verses. The prologue appears to be wrote by the author 
himself, speaks of himself in the singular number, and shews 
great confidence in the goodness of the play, and an utter con¬ 
tempt of twopenny gsmery judges. Here Beaumont’s hand 
therefore seemed visible. I therefore began to recollect which 
of the foregoing plays most resembled this, to see what li^ht 
might be gained from them; the first that occurred was The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, which is all burlesque sublime, as 
Lazarillo’s character in The Woman-Hater is throughout. Here 
all the editions give the Knight to Beaumont and Fletcher; this 
therefore is clear, and the prologue of that play* is in style and 
sentiments so exgctly like that of The Woman-Hater, that the 
same hand undoubtedly drew both. Believing, therefore, that 
The Nice Valour was Beaumont’s only, and that he had at least 
the greatest share of The Woman-Hater and The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, I proceeded to other plays, and, first, to The 
Little French Lawyer, where La Writ runs fighting mad, just as 
Lazarillo had run eating mad, The Knight of the Burning Pestle 
romance mad, Chamont in The Nice Valour, honour mad, &c. 
This is what our old English writers oflen distinguish by the 
name of humour. The style too of La Writ, like Lazarillo’s and 
the Knight’s, is often the burlesque sublime. Here I found the 
prologue speaking of the authors in the plural number, i. e. Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher. There is a good deal of the same humour 
in The Scornful Lady, wrote by Beaumont and Fletclier, as all 
the quartos declare. The publishers of the General Dictionar}', 
whose accuracy deserves the highest applause, have helped me to 
.iiiother play, The MartialMaid, in which Beaumont had a share. 


^ The prolog'.ic wliich ‘Reward speaks of is taken verbatim from a play 
i>*' Lilly’s, which certainly lessens the confidence wc slKtuld wish to 
nlaec in hib di?cernincnt. 
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“ Fate, once again 

Bring me to thee, who canst make smooth and plain 
The way of knowledge for me, and then I, 

Who have no good but in thy company, 

Protest it will iny greatest comfort be 
To acknowledge all I have to flow from thee. 

Ben, when these scenes are perfect we*ll taste wine : 
Pll drink thy muse’s health, thou shall quaff mine.” 


Docs Jonson (who is said constantly to have con¬ 
sulted Beaumont, and to have paid the greatest de- 


and Jonson’s manner of characterising is very visible; an effe¬ 
minate youth and a masculine young lady are both reformed by 
love, like Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, and Every Man 
out of his Humour. Wit without Money, and The Custom of the 
Country, which have Beaumont’s name first in all the editions, 
have something of the same hand, particularly in Valentine’s ex¬ 
travagant contempt of money, and do great honour to Beaumont, 
as both are excellent plays, and the first an incomparable one. 
Shirley supposes The Humorous Lieutenant to be one of the 
flays referred to by Beaumont’s verses to Jonson; and the pub- 
ishcr of Beaumont’s Poems, which came out about five years af¬ 
ter Shirley’s folio of our authors’ plays, has wrote under that 
poem The Maid in the Mill. This, I suppose, was a marginal 
note of somebody who believed Beaumont to have been a joint 
author in that play : It seems highly probable that he was so in 
both these plays, as the Lieutenant and Bustapha are both strong 
caricatures, and much in Beaumont’s manner. The False One 
mentions the authors in the plural number; and I believe Beau¬ 
mont chiefly drew the character of Septimius, which gives name 
to tlic play; but whatever share he had in that play, it does him 
great honour. Cupid’s Revenge, which all the editions ascribe 
to Beaumont and Fletcher, is only spoiled from being a very good 
tragedy by a ridiculous mixture of machinery; this play. The 
Noble Gentleman, and The Coxcomb, are all that remain which 
have any sort of external evidence, which I know, of Beaumont’s 
being a joint author, and these I build nothing upon. There are 
two others that partake of his manner, which, for that reason 
only, I suspect,—The Spanish Curate, and The Laws of Candy; 
the latter of which extremely resembles the King and no King 
in its principal characters. But we need not rest mere con¬ 
jectures, since Beaumont’s share of The Maid’s Tragedy, Phi- 
laster, and the King and no King, give him a full right to share 
equally with Fletcher the fame of a tragic poet; and Wit without 
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fcrence to his judgment) does he, I say, treat him 
in his answer as a mere critic, and judge of others’ 
works only ? No, but as an eminent poet, whom he 
loved with a zeal enough to kindle a love to his 


Money, The Nice Valour, and The Little French Lawyer, raise 
his character equally high in comedy.— Seward. 

Mr Seward has been exceedingly elaborate in this disquisition; 
wherein, we apprehend, no one meets conviction, though the 
writer seems to be himself so perfectly satisfied both with the in¬ 
ternal and external evidence. With respect to tlie first, each 
reader will judge for himself; in the second, he appears to be un* 
commonly erroneous. 

Seward speaks of the first quarto of TJie Woman-Hater; the 
first quarto he never saw. He says it v'as published several years 
afler the death of both authors; it was published in the lifetime 
of both, in the year 1607. This copy is indeed very scarce; and 
had not Mr Garrick’s invaluable library been as easy as most 
others are difficult of access, a perusal of that edition would not, 
perhaps, have been obtained. 

The first quarto was printed, as before observed, in 1607, 
without any author’s name prefixed; but in Mr Garrick’s copy 
has been wrote, by “ John bletcher,” through which name a pen 
has been run, and ** Francis Beamont” wrote over the line; 
even this interlineation appears to be very old. The second quar¬ 
to appeared in 164<S, the title whereof mentions Fletcher singly; 
and the third in 1649, which has both names. The third, how¬ 
ever, seems to be merely the second, with a new title-page, and 
the additions of the auxiliary title. The Hungry Courtier, a Dra¬ 
ma ; and D’Avenant’s prologue for the revival. 

Great stress is also laid by Seward on the situation of Beau¬ 
mont’s Letter to Jonson ; but this situation is evidently a mere 
casually of the press. To expedite the printing, the first folio 
was divided into eight different portions, as the printer’s direct¬ 
ory letters for .the bookbinder, and the numeration of the pages, 
evince. 

The plays alloted for the third portion were. Chances, Loyal 
Subject, Laws of Candy, Lovers’ Progress, Island Princess, Hu¬ 
morous Lieutenant, and Nice Valour : These not making perfect 
sheets, the editor, to avoid leaving a blank leaf in the body of the 
book, there inserted this letier; and hence, undoubtedly, origi¬ 
nated the situation of the poem, wliich ought, did its title de- 
(ierve attention, to have been placed at the end of tlie whole 
work; for, had any spedfication been intended, wc should not 
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memory, as long as poetry delights the understand¬ 
ing, or friendship warms the heart 

How do I love thee, Beaumont, and thy muse. 

That unto me dost such religion use! 

How I do fear myself, that am not worth 

The least indulgent thought thy pen drops forth !” 

have had the vague expression, ** two of the precedent,** but 

the two precedent comedies.** 

Seward says, Shirley supposes the Humorous Lieutenant to be 
one of the plays referred to by the verses: Shirley thought no¬ 
thing of the matter, knew nothing of the arrangement, did nothing 
but write the preface: It were unjust to believe he did more.— 
It is not always easy to discover Seward*s meaning; but he seems, 
however, to have distrusted Shirley’s supposition, and to have relied 
on the subsequent editor, by saying the verses were “published 
at the end of the Nice Valour, and Woman Hater, in tne second 
folio.** This proves nothing; that editor continued them with tlie 
play to which he found them anpexed. 

The title to these verses runs, “ Mr Fiancis Beaumont’s Let¬ 
ter to Ben Jonson, written before he and Mr Fletcher came to 
London, with two of the precedent Comedies, then not finished, 
which deferred their merry Meetings at the Mermaid.” If this 
title and the situation afford proof of any kind, it will be directly 
opposite to Seward’s opinion: First, as the title mentions “ two 
of the precedent comedies,” The Woman-Hater could not be one, 
having no place in the first folio. Secondly, Seward says, “ Flet¬ 
cher couki not be with Beaumont;” but what says the title, 
“ V/rilten before he AND Master Fletcher came, &c.** And, 
thirdly, if Beaumont AND Fletcher were together, Nice Valour 
‘ and the Humorous Lieutenant must be looked on as joint pro¬ 
ductions. 

But, besides the title and situation failing to prove which the 
comedies were, the poem itself affords no proof that Beaumont 
was then writing any play at all. The words 

fV/ien these scenes are perfect, 

are all which can lead to such a supposition; and may we not 
understand those words to mean only, •* When I change the scene,” 
or, “ when the time for my stay here is completed ?** with this 
sense of the word -perfect every reader of old books must be ac¬ 
quainted. Whether this explanation is admitted or not, it at least 
seems clear that no such external evidepce, as Seward supposes^ 
is deducible from either the title or situation of the poem in ques¬ 
tion.— J, N- 
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Sec the remainder of this Poem III. of the Com¬ 
mendatory Verses; • sec also the first of these poems 
by Beaumont himself, the close of which will suffi¬ 
ciently confirm both his vigour of imagination and 
spj ighthness of humour. Having thus, we hope, dis¬ 
persed the cloud that for ages has darkened Beau¬ 
mont’s fame, let it again shine in full lustre, Britan¬ 
nia! sidiis alteram et decus gemellum. And let us now 
examine the order and magnitude of this poetic con¬ 
stellation, and view the joint characters of Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher. 

These authors are in a direct mean between Shak- 
speare and Jonson j they do not reach the amazing 
rapidity and immortal flights of the former, but they 
soar with more ease and to nobler heights than the 
latter; they have less of the os magna sona?ts, the 
rii'ida vis animi^ the noble enthusiasm, tlie muse of 
fire, the terrible graces of Shakspeare, but they have 
much more of all these than Jonson. On the oilier 
hand, in literature they much excel the former, and 
are excelled by the latter 5 and therefore they are 
more regular in their plots and more correct i’n their 
sentiments and diction than Shakspeare, but less so 
than Jonson. Thus far Beaumont and Fletcher arc 
one; but, as hinted above, in this they difler; Beau¬ 
mont studied and followed Jonson’s manner, per- 
sonized the passions, and drew Nature iu her ex¬ 
tremes ; Fletcher followed Shakspeare arid Nature 
in her usual dress (this distinction only liolds with 
regard to their comic works, for in tra^ fcdics they 
all chiefly paint from real life.) Which of these 

• In the present edition Jonson's poem is ra’/iged among the 
commendatorj' poems in the place it occupies iji tli e first folio; 
and the poem of Beaumont, alluded to by Seward, v/ill be found 
profixed to the Faithful Shepherdess, to which it n ders, vol iv. 
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manners is most excellent may be difficult to say ; 
the former seems most striking, the latter more 
pleasing, the former shews vice and folly in the 
most ridiculous lights, the latter more fully shews 
each man himself and unlocks the inmost recesses 
of the heart. 

Great arc the names of the various masters who 
followed the one and the other manner. Jonson, 
Beaumont, and Moliere list on one side j Terence, 
Shakspcarc, and Fletcher on the other. 

But to return to our duumvirate, between whom 
two other small differences are observable. Beau¬ 
mont, as appears by various testimonies, and chiefly 
by his own letter prefixed to the old folio edition of 
Chaucer, ’ was a hard student; and, for one whom 
the world lost before he was thirty, had a surprising 
compass of literature: Fletcher was a polite rather 
than a deep scholar, and conversed with men at 
least as much as with books. Hence the gay spright¬ 
liness and natural case of his young gentlemen are 
allowed to be inimitable; in these he has been pre¬ 
ferred by judges of candour even to Shakspeare 
himscll’'. If Beaumont does not equal him in this, 
yet, being by his fortune conversant also in high life 
(the son of a judge, as the other of a bisliop) he is 
in this too alter ab Ulo, a good second, and almost 
a second tKilf, as Philastcr, Amintor, Bacurius in the 
three first plays, Count Valore, Oriana, Cleremont, 
Valentine, and others evidently shew'. 

This small difference observed, another appears 
by no means*'similar to it: Beaumont, we said, chief¬ 
ly studied bc'oks and Jonson j Fletcher, nature and 

Shakspeare, yet so far was the first from following 


The letter refdrrcd to was not written bj' our author. See 
the Introducti on, p* viii. 
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his friend and master in his frequent close and al¬ 
most servile imitations of the ancient classics, that 
he seems to have had a much greater confidence 
in the fertility and richness of bis own imagination 
than even Fletcher himself: The latter, in his mas¬ 
terpiece, The Faithful Shepherdess, frequently imi¬ 
tates Theocritus and Virgil; in Rollo has taken 
whole scenes from Seneca, and almost whole acts 
from Lucan in the False One. I do not blame him 
for this; his imitations have not the stiffness, which 
sometimes appears (though not often) in Jonson, 
but breathe the free and full air of originals ; and 
accordingly Rollo ® and The False One are two of 
Fletcher’s first-rate plays. But Beaumont, I be¬ 
lieve, never condescended to translate and rarely 
to imitate; however largely he was supplied with 
classic streams, from his own urn all flows pure and 
iintinctured. Here the two friends change places: 
Beaumont rises in merit towards Shakspeare, and 
Fletcher descends towards Jonson. 

Having thus seen the features of these twins of 
poetry greatly resembling yet still distinct from 
each other, let us conclude that all reports which 
separate and lessen the fame of either of them are 
ill-grounded and false, that they were, as Sir John 
Berkenhead calls them, two full congenial souls, or, 
as either Fletcher himself) or his still greater col- 

• Rollo is in the first edition in quarto ascribed to Fletcher 
alone; The False One is one of those plays that is more dubious 
as to its authors. The prologue speaks of them in the plural 
number, and it is probable that Beaumont assisted in the latter 
part of it, but 1 believe not much in the two first acts, as these 
are so very much taken from Lucan, and the observation of Beau¬ 
mont’s not indulging himself in such liberties holds good in all the 
plays in which he is known to have had the largest share.—5e- 
ward. 

'iSee vols. V, and VII. 
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league, Shakspeare, expresses it in their Two No¬ 
ble Kinsmen, vol. X. p. 32 

** They were an endless mine to one another; 

They were each other^s wife, ever begetting 

New births of wit.” 

They were both extremely remarkable for their 
ready flow of wit in conversation as well as compo¬ 
sition, and gentlemen that remembered them, says 
Sliirley, declare, that on every occasion they talked 
a comedy. As, therefore, they were so twinned in 
genius, worth, and wit, so lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, after death, let not their fame be ever 
again divided. 

And now, reader, when thou art fired into rage 
or melted into pity by their tragic scenes, charmed 
with the genteel elegance, or bursting into laugh¬ 
ter at their comic humour, canst thou not drop the 
intervening ages, steal into Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletclicr’s club-room at the Mermaid, on a night 
wlien Shak^})eare, Donne, and others visited them, 
and there join in society wdth as great wits as ever 
this nation, or pcrliaps ever Greece or Rome, could 
at one time boast ? where, animated each by the 
other’s presence, they even excelled themselves j 

“ For wit is like a rest, 

Held up at tennib, which men do the best 
With the best game''tcr5. What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 

As it that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life. then when there hath been thrown 

Wit able enough to justify the town 

For three da^s past; wit that might warrant be 

For the whole city to talk foolishly 

Till that were cancelled; and when that was gone 

We left an air behind us, which alone 
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Was able to make the two next companies 

llight witty; though but downright fools, mere wise.** 

Beaumont's Letter to Jonson, vol* xiv. p, 432, 


Hitherto the reader has received only the por¬ 
traits of our authors without any proof of the simi- 
litude and justice of the draught; nor can we hope 
tliat it will appear just from a mere cursory view of 
the originals. Many people read plays chiefly for 
the sake of the plot, hurrying still on for that dis¬ 
covery. The happy contrivance of surprising but 
natural incidents is certainly a very great beauty 
in the drama, and little writers have often made 
their advantages of it; they could contrive inci¬ 
dents to embarrass and perplex the plot, and by 
that alone have succeeded and pleased, without 
perhaps a single line of nervous poetry, a single sen¬ 
timent worthy of memory, without a passion work¬ 
ed up with natural vigour, or a character of any dis¬ 
tinguished marks. The best poets have rarely made 
this dramatic mechanism their point. Neither So¬ 
phocles, Euripides, Terence, Shakspeare, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, or Jonson, are at all remarkable 
for forming a labyrinth of incidents, and entangling 
their readers in a pleasing perplexity: Our late 
dramatic poets learnt this from the French, and 
they from romance-writers and novelists. We could 
almost wish the readers of Beaumont and Fletcher 
to drop the expectation of the event of each story, 
to attend with more care to the beauty and energy 
of the sentiments, diction, passions, and characters. 
Every good author pleases more, the more he is ex¬ 
amined ; (hence perhaps that partiality of editors 
to their own authors; by a more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance, they discover more of their beauties than 
they do of others) especially when the style and 
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manner are quite old-fashioned, and the beauties 
hid under the uncouthness of the dress. The taste 
and fashion of poetry varies in every age, and though 
our old dramatic writers are as preferable to the 
modern as Vandyke and Rubens to our modern 
painters, yet most eyes must be accustomed to their 
manner before they can discern their excellencies. 
Thus the very best plays of Shakspeare were forced 
to be dressed fashionably by" the poetic tailors of 
the late ages before they could be admitted upon 
the stage, and a very few years since his comedies 
in general were under the highest contempt. Few, 
very few durst speak of them with any sort of re¬ 
gard, till the many excellent criticisms upon that 
author made people study him, and some excellent 
actors revived these comedies, which completely 
openc<l men’s eyes; and it is now become as fa¬ 
shionable to admire as it had been to decry them. 

Shakspeare therefore, even in his second-best 
manner, being now generally admired, we shall en¬ 
deavour to prove that his second-rate and our au¬ 
thors’ iirst-ratc beauties arc so near upon a par that 
they are scarce distinguishable. A preface allows 
not room for sufficient proofs of this, but we will 
produce at least some parallels of poetic diction and 
sentiments, and refer to some of the characters and 
passions. 

The instances shall be divided into three classes 
The first of passages where our authors fall short 
in comparison of Shakspeare ; the second of such 
as arc not easily discerned from him j the third of 
tliosc where Beaumont and Fletcher have the ad¬ 
vantage. 

In the Maid’s Tragedy there is a similar passage 
to one of Shakspeare, the comparison of which alone 
will be no bad scale to judge of their different ex- 
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cellencies* Melantius the general thus speaks of 
his friend Amin tor 

“ His worth is great, valiant he is and temperate. 

And one that never thinks his life his own 
If his friend need it: When he was a boy, 

As oft as 1 returned (as, witliout boast, 

I brought home conquest) he would gaze upon me, 

And view me round, to had in what one limb 
^'he virtue lay to do those things he heard; 

Then would he wish to see my sword, and feel 
The quickness of tlie edge, and in his hand 
Weigh it.—He oft would make me smile at this; 

His youth did promise much, and his ripe years 
Will see it all performed.” 


A youth gazing on every limb of the victorious 
chief then begging his sword, feeling its edge, and 
poising it in liis arm, arc attitudes nobly expressive 
of the inward ardour and ccstacy of soul: But what 
is most observable is, 

■ ** And in his hand 
Weigh it-He oft, &c.” 

By this beautiful pause, or break, the action and 
picture continue in view, and the poet, like Homer, 
is eloquent in silence. It is a species of beauty that 
sliews an intimacy with that father of poetry, in 
whom it occurs extremely often.’ Milton has an 
exceeding fine one in the description of his Lazar- 
House- 


■ ** Despair 

’Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch, 

And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook,—but delay’d to strike,” &c. 

Paradise Lost, hoole xi. line 4-89. 

9 See two noble instances at 1. 141 of the ISth Book of tJic 
Iliad, and in the application of the same simile a few lines below. 
-Seivard. 

VOL. r. 


J 
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As Shakspeare did not study versification so much 
as those poets who w^rc conversant in Homer and 
Virgil, 1 don’t remember in him any striking in¬ 
stance of this species of beauty. But he even want¬ 
ed it not 5 his sentiments are so amazingly striking, 
that they pierce the heart at once; and diction and 
numbers, which are the beauty and nerves adorn¬ 
ing and invigorating the thoughts of other poets, 
to him arc but like the bodies of angels, azure ve¬ 
hicles, through which the whole soul shines trans¬ 
parent. Of this take the following instance. The 
old Belariiis in Cymbelinc is describing the in-born 
royalty of the two princes whom he had bred up as 
peasants in bis cave :— 


Tlilto Pciladour, (viliom 
Tl.e king his father call’d Guideriu-.) Jovo! 

When on my three-foot stool I sit, and tell 
The wailike feats I’ve done, liis ‘spirits fly out 
Into my story : Say tlius mine enemy fell. 

And thus I set iny foot on’s neck—even then 
'J'he princely blood flows in liis cheek, lie sweat'?, 

Strains his }oung nerves, and puts hirnsclf in post me 
That acts ni) word,.”— 

CmnhJuiP, acl til. sum in 


Much the same difference as between these two 
passages occurs likewise in the following pictures 
of rural melancholy, tlic first of innocence forlorn, 
the second of philosophic tenderness:— 

I have a boy 

Sftit by the gods I hope to tliis intent, 

Not yet seen in the court. Hunting the buck 
I found him sitting by a foimtain-side, 

Of which he borrow’d some to quench his tliiut. 

And paid the nymph again as much in tcais; 

A garland lay by him, made by himself 
Of many several flowers, bred in the bay, 

Stuck in tliat mystic order tliat the rareness 
Delighted me: But ever when he turn'd 
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Jlis tender eyes upon them, he would weep, 

As it’ he meant to make them grow again, 
iSeeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his race, I ask’d him all his story; 

He told me, that his parents gentle died, 

Leaving him to the mercy of the fields. 

Which gave him roots, and of the crystal springs 
Which (lid not stop their courses; and the sun 
Which still, he thank’d him, yielded him his light. 

Then took he up his garland, and did shew. 

What every flower, as country people hold, 

Did signify; and how all, order’d thus, 

Exprest his grief; and to my thoughts did read 

The prettiest lecture of his country art 

That could be Avish’d, so that mctliought I could 

Have studied it.”— Phila^ter. 

Jaqiics, in As You like It, is moralizing upon the 
fate of the deer gored by the hunters in their na¬ 
tive confines:— 

“ The melancholy Jaques grieves at that, 

To-day my lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood; 

To tlie which place a poor sequestered stag. 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt. 

Did come to languish ; and indeed, my lord. 

The wretched animal heaved forth such groans. 

That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting; and the bijg round tears 
Cours’d one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous cliase; and thus the hairy fool. 

Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 

Stood on th’ extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

But what said Jaques ? 

Did he not moralize thi^ spectacle ? 

1 hord> Oh, yes, into a thousand similies. 

First, for his weeping in the needless stream; 

Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’st a testament 
As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which hud too much; then being alone, 

Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends: 
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*Tis right, quoth he, thus misery doth pai t 
The flux of company: Anon a careless heid, 

Full of the pasture, jumps along by him. 

And never stays to greet him : Ay, quoth Jaques, 

Sweep on, ye fat and greasy citizens, 

'Tis just the fashion,” &c. 

As You like Itj act ii. scene u 


Shakspeare is certainly much preferable, but ’tis 
only as a Raphael is preferable to a Guido—Plh- 
laster alone would afford numbers of passages simi¬ 
lar to some of Shakspeare’s, upon which tiic same 
observation will hold (rue, they are not equal to 
his very best manner, but they approach near it. 
As I have mentioned Jonsoii being in poetic ener¬ 
gy about the s.iinc di^itance below otir autliors as 
JSliahs >caic i-, a )Ove them, I slitll (jiiotc three pas¬ 
sages winch sotni 1o me in this vcj y scale. Jonson 
traiisiatcs ^e^ba^li Iroui v^allu^t'V'cal rirtofCati- 

c' j 

line’s speech to hii soldiers, but add ^ m the close. 


“ Methinks 1 'Oo Dcatli and the Fuiios w„t'' 

What we will do; and ull i u* Ikaven at K i' ir<' 
rorthegiOL.l ^])eetaclc. Di.iw tlicn^oui bvNonJ", 

And if our de-ti ’ e.u , mu viiiue 
The hoiioiu o' i' o c!v\, { let iis cato 

To sell our'civt .a i It f n.uo n 
Undo the V, Jild o [) _v u • uid itiukt Li'n, 

^VIuIe slic tLuipls oil. 5, ic.u ibr her ouu c-tak.” 

Cu/'LiiCf fli' 

.lonson lias here added gie.dly to tlie ferocity, ler- 
ror, and despair of Oatihiie’s speech, bin it is con¬ 
sonant to his character belli in liis life' and death. 
The image in the three fir i lines is extremely no¬ 
ble, and may be said to emulate, though not quite 
to reach, the poetic ccstaey of the follov/ing pas¬ 
sage in Bonduca. Suetonius, thii Roman general, 
having his small army licmmed round by multi¬ 
tudes, tells his soldiers, that the number of the foes 
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“ Is iMit to Stick more honour on your actions, 

Load you with virtuous names, and to your memories 
'i ie never-dying time and fortune constant. 

(io on in full assurance, draw your swords 
As dating and as confident as justice. 

The gods of liome figlit for ye; loud Fame calls ye 
Pitch’d on the topless Apennine, and blows 
To all the uralcr uoild, all nations, seas, 

And nnfroi|iicntcil desarts where the snow dwells ; 

Wakens tlie i\.in’d monuments, and there 
Infornib again the dead bones with your virtues.” 


Tlic four first lines are extremely nervous; but the 
image vvhicli appears to excel the lutble one 0^‘Jon- 
son above, is Fame pitch’d on nioi.iit Apennine 
(whose top is supposed viewless from its stupendous 
height) atid from thence sounding their virtues so 
loud that tlie dead awake, and are rc-animated to 
hear iliem. The close of the sentiment is extreme¬ 
ly in the spirit of Shakspearc and Milton j the for¬ 
mer sa\s of a storm-— 

“ Thar mill tlie burly Death itself awakes;” 


Milton in Comiis, describing a lady’s singing, says, 

lie took in rounds that might create a soul 
I nder the nhs of Death.” 

To return to Shakspearc—With him we must soaf 
I'ar above tlie topless Apennine, and there behold 
an image much nobler tlian our authors’ Fame 

“ For now sit- K\pocti(lon in the air,* 

And liules a '•v ord froia hilts unto the point 

With crovviis unpcual.”- 

Cho) us in Henri/ V. act ii» scene i. 

* h'or iinio silt Expeclalwn, See Mr Warburton’s just^b- 
-i ivation on the beauty of the imagery here, but, as similar 
bcau‘1 s tio not always strike the same taste alike, another pas- 
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As we shall now go on to the second class, and 
quote passages where the hand of Shakspeare is not 
so easily discerned from our authors’, if the reader 
happens to remember neither, it may be entertain¬ 
ing to be left to guess at the different hands. Thus 
each of them describing a beautiful boy ;— 

■ “ Dear lad, believe it, 

For they shall yet belie thy happy years 
I'hat say thou art a man: Diana’s lip 
Is not more smooth and rubious; thy small pipe 
Is as the maiden’s organ, shrill and sound, 

And all is semblative a woman’s part.” 

The other is, 

“ Alas! what kind of grief can th^ yeai s know •? 

Thy brows and checks are smootJ) as wateis be 
When no breath troubles them: l>elicvc me, boy. 

Care seeks out wrinkled brows and hollow ej'^es, 

And builds himself caves to abide in them.” 

The one is in Philaster, vol. x. page 169; the other 
in Twelfth-Night, act i. scene 4.—In the same page 
of Philaster there is a description of love, which 
the reader, if he pleases, may compare to two de¬ 
scriptions of love in As You like It—both by Sil¬ 
via, but neither preferable to our authors’. 1 can- 

sage in this play, that seems to deserve the same admiration, is re¬ 
jected by this great man as not Shakspeare’s. The French King, 
speaking of the Black Prince’s victory at Cressy, says. 

While that his mountain sire, on mountain standing, 

“ Up in the air crown’d with the golden sun,” 

Saw his heroic seed, and smil’d to see him 

Mangle the work of nature. Henry V, act ii. scene 4. 

I have marked the line rejected, and which seems to breathe 
the,full soul of Shakspeare. The reader will find a defence and 
explanation of the whole passage in a note on Thierry and Theo- 
doret, act IV. scene I. vol. XII.— Seward. 
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not quote half of those which occur in the play of 
Philaster alone, winch bear the same degree of like- 
nc:5S as the last-quoted passages, L e. where the 
Jiaiids are scarce to be distinguished; but I will 
give one parallel more from thence, because the 
passages are both extremely fine, though the hands, 
ironionc single expression ofShakspeare’^s, are more 
visible ; a prince deprived of his throne and betray¬ 
ed, as lie thought, in love, thus mourns his melan¬ 
choly state:— 


“ Oh ! that I had been nourish’d in these woods 
With milL of goats and acorns, and not known 
The right of crowns, nor the dissembling trains 
Of women^s looks ; but digg’d nij^self a cave, 

W hcie !,♦ my fire, my cattle, and my bed, 
blight have been shut together in one shed; 

And then had taken me some mountain girl. 

Beaten with winds, chaste as the harden’d rocks 
Whereon she dwells; that nught have htrew*d my bed 
With leaves and reeds, and with the skins of beasts 
Our neighbours; ajid have borne at her big breasts 
bly laigc coarse issue !’* 


In the other, a king thus compares the state of roy¬ 
alty to that of a private life :— 

“ No, not all these, thricc-gorgeous ceremony. 

Not all these laid in bed majestical. 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave. 

Who with a body fiil’d, and vacant mind, 

(lets him to >est, cramm’d with distressful bread ; 

Never sees horrid Night, the child of hell: 

But, like a lackey, fiom the rise to set. 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps ill Elysium; next day attcr dawn. 

Doth 1 1'lC and help I {yperion to his horse ; 

And follow s so the ever-running year 
With profitable labour'to his grave. 

And (hut for ceremony) such a wretch 
Winding up days with toil, and nights with sleep, 

Hath the forehand and Vantage of a king,” 


* Juvenal, Sat. vi.— Seward. 
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The instances of these two classes, particularly 
the former, where the exquisite beauties of Shak- 
speare are not quite reached, are most numerous j 
and though the design of the notes in this edition 
was in general only to settle the text, yet in three 
of the plays. The Faithful Shephcrde.ss, The False 
One, and The Two Noble Kinsmen, that design i$ 
much enlarged, for reasons there assigned. And 
if the reader pleases to turn to these, lie will find 
several parallels between Fletcher, Shak«pearc, and 
Milton, that are most of them to be ranged under 
one of these classes : But there is a third class of 
those instances where our authors have been so hap¬ 
py as to soar above Shakspeare, and even where 
Shakspeare is not greatly beneath hinfself. 

In The Two Gentlemen of Verona, the forlorn 
Julia, disguised as a boy, being asked of Silvia how 
tail Julia was, answers. 


“ About my stature ; for at Pentecost, 

"When all our pageants of delight wc^c play’d, 

Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 

And I was trimm’d in madam Julia’s gown. 

And at that time I made her weep a-good. 

For I did play a lamentable part. 

Madam, ’twas Ariadne passioning 
For Theseus* perjury and unjust flight; 

Which I so lively acted with my teirs, 

That my poor mistress, moved therewithal, 

Wept bitterly, and would I might be dead, 

If I in thought felt not her very sorrow.” 

Act IV. scene the last. 

There is something extremely tender, innocent, 
and delicate, in these lines of Shakspeare, but our 
authors are far beyond this praise in their allusion 
to the same story. In The Maid’s Tragedy, Aspa- 
tia, in like mannej* forsaken by her lover, finds her 
maid Antiphila working a picture of Ariadne 5 and, 
after several fine reflections upon Theseus;, says, 
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^ But where’s the lady i 

AnL There, madam. 

Jfp. Fy/you have miss’d it here, Antiphila, 

ThcisC colours are not dull and pale enough, 

To shew a soul so full of misery 
As this sad lady’s was; do it by me; 

Do it again by me, the lost Aspatia, 

And you shall hnd all true.—Put me on th* wild island. 

I stand upon the sea-beach now, and think 
Mine arms thus, and mine hair blown by the wind. 

Wild as that desart, and let all about mo 
Be teachers of iny story: do my face 
(If thou liadst ever feeling of a sorrow) 

TIui'., thus, Antiphila; strive to make me look 
Like Sonow’s monument; and the trees about me 
Let them he dry and leafle'.s; let the rocks 
Groan \iith continual surges, and behind me 
IV^^ke all a desolation; see, sec, wenches, 

A miserable life of this poor picture.” VoL xii.p. 51. 

Whoever has seen cither the original or print of 
GuidoN Bacchus and Ariadne will have tlic best 
comment on these lines. In both arc the arms ex- 
tended, the hair blown by the wind, the barren 
roughness of the rocks, the broken trunks of leaf¬ 
less trees, and in both she looks like Sorrow’s mo¬ 
nument. So that exactly ut pictura poesis; and 
hard it is to say, whether our authors or Guido 
painted best. I shall refer to the note * below for 
a farther comment, and proceed to another instance 
of superior excellence in our authors, and where 
they have more evidently built on Shakspearc’s 
foundation. At the latter end of King John the 
King has received a burning poison; and being 
asked 

** How fares your majesty ? 

K. John. Poison’d, ill fare ’ dead, forsook, cast off; 

And none of you will bid the Winter come, 

• As tins note contains nothing but a string of very needless 
emendations on tlie above speech, and some others in the Maid’s 
'i lagedy, it is here omitted. 
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To thru&t his icy fingers in my maw; 

Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 
Through my burnt bosom; nor entreat the North 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips, 

And comfort me with cold.—I do not ask you inuclj, 

I beg cold comfort.” 

The first and last lines are to be ranged among 
the faults that so much disgrace Shakspeare, which 
he committed to please the corrupt taste of the age 
he lived in, but to which Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
learning and fortune made them superior. The 
intermediate lines arc extremely beautiful, and 
marked as such by the late great editor, but yet 
are much improved in two plays of our authors, 
the first in Valentinian, where the Emperor, poison¬ 
ed in the same manner, dies with more violence, 
fury, and horror, tlian King John ; but the passage 
which I shall quot(' is from a Wife for a Month, a 
play which docs not upon the whole equal the poe¬ 
tic sublimity of Valentinian, though it rather ex¬ 
cels it in the poisoning scene. The prince Al- 
phonso, who had been long in a pbrenzy of melan¬ 
choly, is poisoned with a hot fiery potion j under 
the agonies of which he thus raves: 

** Give me move air, more air, air; blow, blow, blow, 

Open, thou eastern gate, and blow upon me; 

Distil thy cold dews, ob, thou icy moon. 

And rivers run through my afflicted spirit. 

I am all fire, fire, fire; the raging Dog-star 
lleigns in ray blood; oh, which way shall I turn me ? 
iEtua and all her fiames burn in my head. 

Fling me into the ocean or I perish. 

Dig, dig, dig, dig, until the springs fly up. 

The cold, cold springs, that I may leap into them. 

And bathe my scorch’d limbs in their purling pleasures; 

Or shoot me into the higher region, 

Where treasures of delicious snow are nourish’d, 

And banmiets of sweet hail. 

Jfujr. Dold him fast, friar, 
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Oil, how he burns! 

Alph. What, will ye sacrifice me ? 

Upon the altar lay my willing body. 

And pile your wood up, fling your holy incense; 
Anil, as I turn me, you shall see all flame. 
Consuming flame. Stand off me, or you’re ashes, 

Mart. To bed, good sir. 

Alph. My bed will burn about me; 

Like Phaeton, in all-consuming flashes 

Ami enclosed ; let me fly, let me fly, give room; 

’fwixt the cold bears, far from the raging lion, 

Lies my sate way; oh, for a caktf of ice now 
To clap unto my heart to comfort me. 

Decrepit Winter, hang upon my shoulders. 

And let me wear thy Irozcn icicles. 

Like jewels round about my head, to cool me. 

My eyes burn out and sink into their sockets, 

And my infected brain like brimstone boils; 

I live in hell and several furies vex me. 

Oh, carry me where never sun e’er shew’d yet 
A face of comfort, where the earth is crystal. 

Never to be dissolved, where nought inhabits 
But night and cold, and nipping frosts and winds. 
That cut the stubhorn rocks, and make them shiver; 
Set me there, friends.”—— 


Every reader of taste will see how superior tliis 
is to the quotation from Shakspeare. The images 
are vastly more numerous, more judicious, more 
nervous, and the passions arc wrought up to the 
highest pitch ; so that it may be fairly preferred to 
every thing of its kind in all Shakspeare, except 
one scene of Lear’s madness, which it would emu¬ 
late too, could we see such an excellent comment 
on it as Lear receives from his representative on 
the stage. 

As these last quotations are not only specimens 
of diction and sentiment, but of passions inflamed 
into poetic enthusiasm, I shall refer the reader to 
some other parallels of passions and characters that 
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greatly resemble, and sometimes rival, the spirit and 
sublimity of Shakspearc. He will please therefore 
to compare the phrenzy and the whole sweet cha¬ 
racter of the Jailor’s Daughter in the Two Noble 
Kinsmen to Ophelia in Hamlet, wlicrc the copy is 
so extremely like the original that either the same 
hand drew both, or Fletcher’s is not to be distin- 
giiishedfrom Shakspeare’s:—To compare tliedeaths 
ol‘ Pontius and Aiicius in Valentiniau with tliat of 
Cassius, Brutus, and their friends in Julius Cmsar, 
and if he admires a little less, he will weep much 
more; it more excels in the pathetic than it falls 
'short in dignity :—To compare the character and 
passions of Cleopatra in the False One to those of 
iSlmkspcare’s Cleopatra:—To compare the pious 
deprecations and grief-mingled fury of Edith (upon 
the murder of her father by Rollo, in the Bloody 
Brother) to tlie grief and fuiy of Macduff’ upon his 
wife and children’s murder. Our authors will not, 
we hope, be found light in the scale in any of tliesc 
instances; thougli their beam in general fly some 
little upwards, it will, sometimes at least, tug hard 
for a poise. But be it allowed, that as in diction 
and sentiment, so in characters and passions, Shak- 
speare in general excels, yet here too a very strong 
instance occurs of pre-eminence in our authors. It 
is Juliana in the Double Marriage, who, through 
her whole character, in conjugal fidelity, unshaken 
constancy and amiable tenderness, even more than 
rivals the Portia of Shakspeare, and her death not 
only far excels the other’s, but even the mo^t pathe¬ 
tic deaths that Shakspeare has any where described 
or exhibited; King Lear’s, with Cordelia dead in 
his arms, most resembles, but by no means equals 
it; the grief, in this case, only pushes an old man in¬ 
to tljc grave, already half buried with age and mis¬ 
fortunes j in the other, it is such consummate hor- 

4 
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ror, as, in a few minutes, freezes youth and beauty 
into a monumental statue. The last parallel I shall 
mention, shall give Shakspeare his due preference, 
where our authors very visibly emulate but cannot 
reach him. It is the quarrel of Amintor and Mc- 
lantiiis in the Maid’s Tragedy compared to that of 
Brutus and Cassius. The beginning of the quarrel 
is upon as just grounds, and the passions arc wrought 
up to as great violence, but there is npt such ex¬ 
treme dignity of character, nor such noble scnli- 
ments of moiality, in eitljcr Amintor or Mclantius 
as in Brutus. ^ 

Ha\ ing thus given, wc hope, pretty strong proofs 
of our authors’ excellence in the sublime, and sliewn 
how near they approach in splendour to the great 
sun of the British theatre, lot us now just touch 
on their comedies, and draw one parallel of a ver} 
diflbreut kind. Horace makes a doubt ■whether co- 

5 One kc}' to Araintor’s lioroism and distress will, I bolicre, 
solve all tlie objections that have been raised to this scene; which 
will vanish at once by only an occasional conformity to our au¬ 
thors* cthicsi-^and political principles. They held passive obedi¬ 
ence and non-resistance to princes an indispensable duty; a doc¬ 
trine which Queen Elizabeth’s goodness made her subjects fond 
of imbibing, and which her successor’s king-craft, with far differ¬ 
ent views, carried to its highest pitch. In this period our au¬ 
thors wrote, and tve may as well quarrel with Tasso for popery, 
or with Homer and Virgil for heathenism, as with our authors for 
this principle. It is therefore the violent shocks of the highest 
provocations strugirling with w'hat Amintor thought his eternal 
duty; of nature rebelling against principle (as a famous partisan 
for this doctrine in Queen Anne’s reign expressed it, when he hap¬ 
pened not to be in the ministry^ which drive the heroic youth in¬ 
to that phrenzy which makes him challenge his dearest friend 
for e^poL^ing too levengefully his own quarrel against the sacred 
majesty of the niO‘,t abandonedly wicked king. The same key is 
necessaiy to the heroism of Aecius, Aubrey, Archas, and many 
others of our autiiors* characters; in all which the reader w'ill 
perhaps think there is something unnaturally absurd; but the 
;ib^ardity is wholly chargeable on the doctrine, neft on tluj poet». 

•— Sciviird, 
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medy should be called poetry or not, L e. whether 
the comedies of Terence, Plautus, Menander,’'&c. 
should be esteemed such, for in its own nature there 
is a comic poetic diction as well as a tragic one; a 
diction whicli Horace himself was a great master 
of, thougli it had not then been used in the drama; 
for even the sublimest sentiments of Terence, when 
his comedy raises its voice to the greatest dignity, 
are still not cloathed in poetic diction. The Bri¬ 
tish drama, which before Jonson received only some 
little improvement from the models of Greece and 
Rome, but sprung chiefly from their own morali¬ 
ties, and religious farces, and had a birth extreme¬ 
ly simihir to what the Grecian drama originally 
sprung from, diflered in its growth from the Greeks 
chiefly in two particulars. The latter separated the 
solemn parts oF their religious shews from the sati¬ 
ric farcical parts of them, and so formed the distinct 
species of tragedy and comedy j the ‘Britons were 
not so happy, but suffered them to continue united, 
even in tlic hands of as great or greater poets than 
Sophocles and Euripides. But they had far better 
success in the second instance. The Greeks ap¬ 
propriated the spirit and nerves of poetry to trage¬ 
dy only, and though they did not wliolly deprive 
tlie comedy of metre, they left it not the shadow of 
poetic diction and sentiment j 

Idcirco qiddaw, comirdia ne ne poema 

Essci, (jim^siverc: Quod accr spiritus ac tv's' 

Nec verbis nec rebus inest. 

The Britons not only retained metre in their come^ 
dies, but also all the acer spiritus, all the strength 
and nerves of poetry, which was in a good measure 
owing to tlie happiness of our blank verse, which 
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at the same time that it is capable of the highest 
sublimity, the most extensive and noblest harmo¬ 
ny of the tragic and epic, yet, when used familiar¬ 
ly, is so near the sermo pedcstrisf so easy and na¬ 
tural, as to be well adapted evento the drollest co¬ 
mic dialogue. The French common metre is the 
very reverse of this; it is much too stiff and formal 
either for tragedy or comedy, unable to rise with 
])roper dignity to tlic sublimity of tlie one, or to 
descend with case to the jocose lamiliarity of the 
other. Resides the cramp ol’ rhyme, every line is 
cut asunder by so strong a cjrsurc, that in English 
wc should divide it into the three-fbot stanza, as 

** When Fanny bloomini; fair 
First cauglit my ravish’d sight. 

Struck with her shape and air, 

I felt a strange delight.”* 

Take one of the rhimes from these, and write them 
in two lines, they arc exactly the same w’itli the 
French tragic and epic metre :— 

“ When Fanny blooming fair, first caught my ravihliM sight, 

Struck with her air and shape, 1 felt a strange delight.” 

• 

In a language wlicrc this is their suhliincst mea¬ 
sure, no wonder that their greatest poet should 
write his Telcmaque, an Epic Poem, in prose. 
Every one must know that tlic genteel parts of‘ co¬ 
medy, descriptions of polite life, moral sentences, 
])atcrnal fondness, filial duty, generous friendship, 
and particularly the delicacy and tenderness ol“le¬ 
xers’ sentiments are c({ualiy proper to poetry in 
comedy as tragedy; in these things there is no sort 
of real difference between the two, and what the 


* This ifi the first stanza of a song b/Lord Chesterfield_ 
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Greeks and Latins formed had no foundation in 
nature; our old poets, therefore, made tio such 
difference, and their comedies, in this respect, vast¬ 
ly excel the Latins and Greeks. Jonson, who re¬ 
formed many faults of our drama, and followed the 
plans of Greece and Rome very closely in most in¬ 
stances-, yet preserved the poetic fire and diction 
of comedy as a great excellence. How many in¬ 
stances of inimitable poetic beauties might one pro¬ 
duce from Shakspeare’s comedies ? Not so many, 
yet extremely numerous, are those of our authors, 
and such as in an ancient classic would be thought 
beauties of the first magnitude. These lie before 
me in such variety, that I scarce know where to 
fix. But Pll confine myself chiefly to moral senti¬ 
ments. In The Elder Brother, Charles the scho¬ 
lar thus speaks of the joys of literature j being 
asked by his father- 


“ Nor will you 
Take care of my estate ? 

Char, But in my wishes; 

For know, sir, that the wings on winch my soul 
Is mounted, have long since borne her too high 
To stoop to any prey tliat soars not upwards. 

Sordid and dunghill raind<«, composed of earth. 

In that gross element fix all their happiness; 

But purer spirirs, pjiged and refincil, shake oft 
That cJog of human frailty. Give me leave ^ 

T’ enjoy m^ self; tliat place that does contain 
My books, the bc^t companions, is to me 
A gloi-ious court, where hourly I converse 
Wiili the old sages and philosophers; 

And sometimes, for variety, I confer 

With l.ings and emperors, and weigh their counsels ; 

Calling their victoiies, if unjustly ^ot, 

Llnto a strict account, and, in my fancy, 

Deface flieir ill-placed statues.** Vol. x. ii. p. 123. 

/ 

In Monsieur Thomas, a youth in love with hi.s 
friend’s intended wife, after resisting the greatest 
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temptations of passion, is thus encouraged by the 
young lady to persevere in his integrity: 

** Francis. Whither do you drive me ? 

CelUde. Back to your honesty, make that good ever, 
*Tis like a strong-built castle seated hi^h, 

That draws on all ambitions; still repair it, 

Still fortify it: There are thousand foes. 

Beside the tyrant beauty, will assail it. ' 

Look to your centinels that watch it hourly, 

Your eyes, let them not wander,.. 

—--Keep your ears, 

The two main ports that may betray ye, strongly 
Vrom light belief first, then from flattery. 

Especially where woman beats the parley; 

The body of your strength, your noble heart 
From ever yielding to dishonest ends, 

Kidged round about with virtue, that no breaches. 

No subtle mines may find you.” 8 


* Our authors, in carrying the metaphor of a citadel compared 
to the mind through so many divisions, seem to have built on the 
foundation of St Paul, who, in like manner, carries on a meta¬ 
phor from armour through its several parts.—Ephesians vi. 11. 

Put on ilie whole armour of God; having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breast-plate of righteousness.— 
Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able 
to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked; and take the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the spirit, which is the word 
of God. See also the same metaphor in Isaiah lix. 17, from 
whom St Paul took his. Were 1 to quote our authors* frequent 
resemblance to the style and sentiments of the scriptures, ano¬ 
ther very large field would open to us, and this would help us to 
the solution of two questions, which they who have a just taste 
of the excellencies of our old English poets naturally ask: 1. 
Ilow came the British muse, in the very infancy of literature, 
when but just sprung from the dark womb of monkish supersti¬ 
tion, to rise at once to such maturity as sho did in Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Beaumont Fletcher, Jonson, and Massinger? 2. What 
spirit is it'that has animated the frozen foggy genius of Britain 
into a no9ler and fiercer fiame of poetry than was ever yet kin¬ 
dled in the bright invigorating climes of France and modem 
Italy; insomuch, that a Gallic and Italian eye is dazzled and of¬ 
fended at the brightness of the noblest expressions of Milton and 
the authors above-montioned ? We ansiver, it was no less a spirit 
than the Spirit of God, it was the Sun of llightcousness, the hal- 
VOL. I. m 
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As Cellide had before used a light behaviour,in 
trial of his virtue, upon finding it only a trial, and 
receiving from her this virtuous lecture, he re¬ 
joins— 


How like the sun 

Labouring in his eclipse, dark and [>rodigious. 
She shewed till now ? when having won his way. 
How full of wonder he breaks out again 
And sheds his virtuous beams ?” 


Such passages as these arc frequent in our authors’ 
comedies ; were tliey exp rest only in genteel prose, 


lowed light of the scriptures that was just then risen on the Bri¬ 
tish clime, but is still hid in clouds and darkness to France and 
Italy. A light to w’hich the brightest strokes of Milton and 
Shakspeare are but as the rays of the mid-day sun, when compared 
to that ineffable, inconceivable lustre which suirounds the throne 
of God. When the zeal of religion ran high, and a collection of 
far the noblest poems that were ever wrote in the world, those of 
Job, David, Isaiah, and all the prophets, were daily read, and 
publicly, solemnly, and learnedly commented upon, in almost 
every town in the kingdom; when every man thought it a dis¬ 
grace not to study them in private, and not to treasure the no¬ 
blest parts of them in his memory, what wonder was it that our 
poets should catch so much of the sacred fire, or that the British 
genius should be arrayed with the beams of the East ? But when 
the love of the scriptures waxed faint, the nerves of our poetry 
grew in the same proportion weak and languid. One of the best 
means therefore to gain a true taste of the extreme poetic subli¬ 
mity of the sarred scriptures, is to converse with those poets whose 
style and sentiments most resemble them. And the very best 
means to restore the British [^enius to its pristine vigour, and to 
create other Shakspeares and other Miltons, is to promote the 
study, love, and admiration of those scriptures. 

A concurrent cause, which raised the spirit of poetry to such a 
height in.Queen Elizabeth’s reign, was the encourag^ent and 
influence of the queen herself, to whom polite literature was the 
most courtly accomplishment. Look into Spenser’s Description 
of her Lords and Favourites, and you’ll find a learned queen 
made a whole court of poets, just as an amorous monarch after¬ 
wards made every flowery courtier write romance; and martial 
princes have turned intimidated armies into heroes.-—Seward 
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tl^ey would rank with the very noblest passages of 
Terence; but what reason upon earth can be as¬ 
signed, but mere fashion, why, because they are 
parts of comedies, they should be weakened and 
flattened into prose ^ by drawing the sinews of their 
strength, and eclipsing those poetic beams that 
shed vigour, life, and lustre, on every sentiment ? 

Such poetic excellence, therefore, will the read¬ 
er find in the genteel parts of our authors' come¬ 
dies ; but, as before hinted, there is a poetic style 
often equally proper and excellent even in the low¬ 
est drollery of comedy. Thus, when the jocose 
old Miramont, in The Elder Brother, catches the 
austere solemn magistrate Brisac endeavouring to 
debauch his servant’s wife, before he breaks in 
upon him, he says— 

Oh, th’ infinite frights that will assail this gentleman! 

The quartans, tertians, and quotidians, 

That’ll hang, like sergeants, on his worship’s shoulders! 

How will those solemn looks appear to me, 

And that severe face that spake chains and shackles!” 


Plow small a change of the comic words would 
turn this into the sublime ? suppose it spoke of 
Nero by one who knew he would be at once de¬ 
serted by the senate and army, and given up to the 
fury of the people : 


“ What infinite frights will soon assail the tyrant ? 

What terrors like stern lictors will arrest him ? 

How will that fierce terrific eye appear, 

Whose slightest bend spake dungeons, chains, and death ?” 

^ Tliere is much less prose left in this edition than, there was 
in all the former, in which the measure was often most misera¬ 
bly neglected. Wit without Money, the very first play which fell 
to my lot to prepare for the press after Mr Theobald’s death, was 
all printed as prose, except about twenty liqes towards the end; 
but the reader will now find it as true measure as almost any co- 
medy of our authors.— Seimrd. 
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Such as the former is the general style of our 
thors’ drollery, })articularly of Fletcher’s; Beau¬ 
mont deals chiefly in another species, the burlesque 
epic. Thus when the Little comic French Law¬ 
yer is run flghl^)g mad, and his antagonist excepts 
against his shirt tor not being laced (as gentle¬ 
men’s shirts of that age used to be) he answers— 


“ Base and degenerate cousin, dost not know 
An old and tatter’d colours to an enemy, 

Is ot more honour, and shews more ominous ? 

This shirt five times victorious Pve fought under. 

And cut through squadrons of your curious cut-works, 
As I will do through thine; shake and be satisfied.” 


This style runs through many of Beaumont’s 
characters beside La Writ’s, as Lazarillo, the Knight 
of the Burning Pestle, Bessus’s two Swordsmen, 
&c.; and he has frequent allusions to, and even 
parodies of the sublimcst parts of Shakspeare, 
which both Mr Sympson and Mr Thcobahl look 
upon as sneers upon a poet of greater eminence 
than the supposed sneercr, (a very great' crime if 
true) but I believe it an entire mistake. The na¬ 
ture of this burlesque epic requires the frequent 
use of the most known and most acknowledged ex¬ 
pressions of sublimity, which, applied to low ob¬ 
jects, render them, not the author of these expres¬ 
sions, ridiculous. Almost all men of wit make the 
same use of Shakspeare and Milton’s expressions 


* For a further defence of our authors from this imputation 
see vol. V. p. '223, of The Little French Lawyer, and vol. X. p. 
64, of The Wornaa-Hater. In both which there is a mistake 
w’ith regard to the author of those plays. When I wrote the 
notes, 1 supposed it Fletcher, till Beaumont’s letter at the end 
of The Nice Valour gave me a key, which is given to the reader 
in the first section of the preface, and which explains the differ¬ 
ence of manner between Beaumont and Fletcher.— Sevoard. 
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in<;ommon conversation, without the least thought 
of sneering either ; and, indeed, if every quotation 
from Shakspeare, thus jocularly applied, is a real 
sneer upon him, then all burlesque sublime is a 
sneer upon the real sublime, and BelHimont sneered 
himself as well as Shakspeare. 

From these three short specimens, the reader 
will form, we hope, a just idea of the three styles 
used in our authors’ comedies, the sublime, the 
droll poetic, and the burlesque sublime. There is 
indeed a small mixture of prose, which is the only 
part of our old dramatic poets’ style that moderns 
have vouchsafed to imitate. Did they acknow¬ 
ledge the truth, and confess their inability to rise 
to the spirit, vigour, and dignity of the other styles, 
they were pardonable. But far from it; our re¬ 
formed taste calls for prose only ^ and before Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher’s plays can be endured by such 
attic ears, they must be corrected into prose, as if, 
because well-brewed poi'ter is a wholesome draught, 
therefore claret and burgundy must be daslied with 
porter before they were drinkable. For a true spe¬ 
cimen of our modern taste, we will give the reader 
one cup of our authors’ wine thus porterised, and 
that by one who perfectly knew the palate of the 
age, who pleased it greatly in this very instance, 
and some of whose comedies have as much or more 
merit than any moderns, except Congreve. Mr 
Cibber has consolidated two of our authors’ plays. 
The Elder Brother, and The Custom of the Coun¬ 
try, to form his Love makes a Man, or the Fop’s 
Fortune. In ; he former there are two old French 
noblemen, Lewis and Brisac, the first proud of his 
family and fortune, the other of his magisterial 
power and dignity; neither men of learning, and 
therefore both preferring courtly accomplishments, 
and the knowledge of the world, to the deepest 
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knowledge of books, and the most extensive litera¬ 
ture. Such characters exclude not good sense in 
general, but in that part of their characters only 
where their foibles lie ; (as Polonius in Hamlet is 
a fool in his p Jiantic foibles, and a man of sense in 
all other instances) accordingly Fletcher makes 
Brisac and Lewis thus treat of a marriage between 
their children:— 

‘‘ Bri. Good monsieur Lewis, I esteem myself 
Much honour’d in your clear intent to join 
Our ancient families, and make them one; 

And ’twill take from my age and cares, to live 
And see what you have purposed put in act; 

Of which your visit at this present is 
A hopeful omen; I each minute expecting 
Th* arrival of my sons; I have not wrong’d 
Their birth for want of means and education. 

To shape them to that course each was addicted; 

And therefore, that we may proceed discreetly, 

Since what’s concluded rashly seldom prospers, 

You first shall take a strict perusal of them. 

And then from your allowance, your fair daughter 
May fashion her ali'ection. 

Leixs. Monsieur Brisac, 

You offer fair and nobly, and I’ll meet you 
In the same line of honour; and, I hope. 

Being blest but with one daughter, 1 shall not 
Appear impertinently curious, 

Though with my utmost vigilance and study 
I labour to bestow her to her worth: 

Let others speak her form, and future fortune 
From me descending to her, I in that 
Sit down with silence. 

Bri. You may, my lord, securely. 

Since Fame aloud proclaimeth her perfections. 
Commanding all men’s tongues to sing her praises.*’ 

I quote not this as an instance of the sublime, 
but of our authors' genteel dialogue, enlivened by 
a few poetic figures, as, in the last lines. Fame is 
personized, and commands the tongues of men. 
Now let us see this dialogue modernized: the names 
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of the old gentlemen being changed to Antonio and 
Charino, they thus confer : 

“ Ant. Without compliment, my old friend, I shall think myself 
much honour’d in your alliance; our family arc both ancient, 
our children young, and able to support ; and 1 think the 
sooner we set ’em to work the better, 

C/ia. Sir, you offer fair and nobly, and shall find I dare meet 
you in the same line of honour; and I hope, since I have but one 
girl in the world, you won’t think me a troublesome old fool, if 1 
endeavour to bestow her to her worth; therefore, if you please, 
before we shake hands, a word or two by the bye, for I hay^ 
some considerable questions to ask you. ' , 

Ant, Ask ’em. 

CAa‘ Well, in the fust place, you say you have two sons? 

Afit. Exactly. 

C/ia. And you arc willing that one of ’em shall marry my 
daughter ? 

Ant. Willing. 

CAa. My daughter Angelina? 

Ant. Angelina. ' 

Cha. And you are likewise content that the said Angelina 
shall survey ’em both, and, with my allowance, take to her law¬ 
ful husband which of ’em she pleases ? 

Ant. Content. 

C/ia. And you farther promise, that the person by her, and 
me, so chosen, be it elder or younger, shall be your sole heir; 
tint is to say, shall be in a conditional possession of at least three 
parts of your estate. You know the conditions, and this you po¬ 
sitively promise ? 

Ant. To perform. 

Cha. Why then, as the last toiten of my full consent and ap¬ 
probation, I give you my hand. 

Ant. There’s mine. 

Cha. Is’t a matcli ? 

Ani. A match. 

Cha. Done, 

Ant. Done. 

Cha. And done!-that’s enough.”——— 

Strike out an expression or two of Fletcher’s, 
and a couple of graziers would have put more sense 
into an ox bargain. I blame not the author; if a 
man’s customers resolve to pay the price of cham¬ 
paign, and yet insist upon mild and stale, who 
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would refuse it them ? This is only a specimen of 
the taste of the late wonderfully enlightened age. 
But as Shakspeare and Milton have already in a 
good measure dispersed the clouds of prejudice 
which had long obscured their excellencies, 'tis to 
be hoped that our eyes are now inured to bear the 
lustre of such poets wlio most resemble tlicse suns 
of Britain. To such readers, therefore, who are- 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the excellen¬ 
cies of Beaumont and Fletcher, I shall beg leave to 
recommend their plays to be read in the following 
order, beginning with which species they like best.* 


CLASS t. 


Tragedies and Tragi" 


Comedies, 

vol. 

Maid's Tragedy 

P2 

Philaster 

10 

King and no King 

la 

The Two Noble Kins- 

men 

13 


The Doable Marriage 8 
The Bloody Brother, or 
Hollo T 

The False One 5 

The Knight of Malta 9 
Valentioian 4 


Pastoral. 

* Vol. 

Faithfal Shepherdess 4 


Comedies. 

Vol. 

Eider Brother Hi 
Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife 

Little French Lawyer r> 
Wit without Money 
Spanish Curate S 

IS ire Valour, or Pas¬ 
sionate Madman 4 


* Whimsical as this classing our authors’ plays must appear 
it is surely more whimsical that Mr Seward could not find a 
place in either class for those excellent comedies, The Mad Lo¬ 
ver and The Humorous Lieutenant.—£d. 1778. 
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CLASS II. 


Tragedies and Tragi¬ 
comedies. 

Vol. 

Laws of Candy 3 

Loyal Subject 6 

The Island Princess 0 
Thierry and Tlieodoret 

12 

Wife for a Month 8 
Boiiduca (> 


VoL 

The Coronation 14 
The Quceti of Corinth 

10 

The Lovers’ Progress 13 
The Prophetess 7 
Cupid's Itevenge 11 


Burlesque Suhlintf- 


The Knight of the Burn* 
ing Pestle 1 


CLASS III. 

Vol. 

Mask 14 

Moral Representations 

11 


Comedies. 

Vo’. 

The Maid in the Mill l.‘{ 
Fair iMnid of the Inn 0 
\V'ild-r!oos«> Clinse 10 
Alonsicur Thoin.ui (i 
The ('iunccs 7 

Jlonest Man’s Fortune 
II 

Custom of the Country 2 
Beggai’s Hush 3 

The ('aptain U 

The Sea-Voyage 7 
Love’s Cure, or the Mar- 


ti;il Maid 

8 

Coxcomb 

9 

Woman-Hater 

10 

Wit at several 

Wea- 

pons 

11 

■Women Pleased 

9 

Tamer Tamed 

5 

Scornful Lady 

2 


Pilgrim 

Vol. 

5 

Lovc*s Pilgrimage 

13 

Might-Walker 

14 

Moble Gentleman 

7 


The reader will find in!iny excellent things in 
this last class, for the plays of our authors do not 
differ from each other near so much as those of 
Shakspeare. The three last tragedies arc detruded 
so low on account of their magic and machinery, 
in which our authors fall shorter of Shakspeare 
than in any other of their attempts to imitate him. 
What is the l eason of this ? Is it that their genius, 
improved by literature and polite conversation, 
could well describe men and manners, but had not 
^ that poetic, that creative power, to form new beings 
and new worlds. 


f) 
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-“ and give to airy nothings 

A local habitation and a name,”- 


as Shakspeare excellently describes his own genius ? 
I believe not. The enthusiasm of passions which 
Beaumont and Fletcher are so frequently rapt in¬ 
to, and the vast variety of distinguished characters 
which they have so admirably drawn, shew as strong 
powers of invention as the creation of witches and 
raising of ghosts. Their deficiency, therefore, in 
magic, is accountable from a cause far different 
from a poverty of imagination ; it was the accident¬ 
al disadvantage of a liberal and learned education. 
Sorcery, witchcraft, astrology, ghosts, and appari¬ 
tions, were then the universal belief of both the 
great vulgar and the small, nay, they were even 
the parliamentary, the national creed; only some 
early enlightened minds saw and contemned the 
whole superstitious trumpery. Among these our 
authors were probably initiated from their school¬ 
days into a deep-grounded contempt of it, which 
breaks out in many parts of their works, and par¬ 
ticularly in The Bloody Brother and The Fail' 
Maid of the Inn, wdicre they began that admiralfic 
banter which the excellent Butler carried on ex¬ 
actly in the same strain, and which, with such a 
second, has at last drove the bugbears from the 
minds of almost all men of common understand¬ 
ing. But here was our authors* disadvantage j the 
taste of their age called aloud for the assistance of 
ghosts and sorcery to heighten the horror of tra¬ 
gedy ; this horror they had never felt, never heard 
of but with contempt, and consequently they had 
no archetypes in their own breasts of what they 
were called on to describe. Whereas Shakspeare, 
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from his low education,* had believed and felt all 
the horrors he painted ; for, though the universi- 


3 Shaks^pearef from his loxo education.'] The gentleman* who is 
most obliged to Shakspearc, and to whom Shakspeare is most 
obliged of any man living, happening to see the sheet of the pre¬ 
face where Shakspeare’s peculiar superiority over our authors in 
his magic is ascribed to the accidental advantage of a low edu¬ 
cation, he could not well brook a passage which seemed to dero¬ 
gate from his favourite. As Shakspeare had as good sense as 
our authors, he thought he would be as free from real supersti¬ 
tion. This does not always follow; education will tincture even 
the brightest parts. There is proof that our authors held all sor¬ 
cery, witchcraft, &c., as mere juggler's tricks, but not the least 
room to doubt of Shakspeare’s having believed them in his youth, 
whatever he did afterwards, and tliis is all that is asserted. Is 
this, therefore, a derogation? No, it only shews the amazing 
power of his genius; a genius which could turn the bugbears of 
his former credulity into the noblest poetic machines. Just sfs 
Homer built his machinery on the superstitions which he had 
been bred up to. Both indeed gave great distinction of charac¬ 
ters, and great poetic dignity to the daemons they introduce; nay, 
they form some new ones, but the system they build on is the 
vulgar creed. And here (after giving due praise to the gentle¬ 
man above, for restoring Shakspearc’s magic to its genuine hor* 
ror, out of that low buffoonery which former actors and mana¬ 
gers of theatres had flung it into) I shall shew in what light Shak¬ 
spearc’s low education always appeared to me, by the following 
epitaph wrote many years since, and published in Mr Dodsley’s 
Miscellany: 


Upon Shakspear^s Monument at Straford upon Avoru 
Great Homer’s birth sev’n rival cities claim, 


Too mighty such monopoly of fame; 
Yet not to birth alone did Homer owe 


His wond’rous worth; what Egypt could bestow, 
With all the schools of Greece and Asia join’d, 
Enlarged th’ immense expansion oi his mind. 

Nor yet unrivall’d the Maeonian strain. 

The British eagle and the Mantuan swan, 

Tow’r equal heights. But, happier Stratford, thou 
With incontested laurels deck thy brow; 


* Sir Thomas Hanmer, the worst of all editors. 
Milton. 
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tics and inns of court were in some degree freed 
from these dreams of superstition, the banks of the 
Avon were then haunted on every side: 


“ Tlierc tript with printlcss foot the elves of hills, 

Brooks, lakes, and groves; there Sorcery bedimmed 
'riie noon-tide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds. 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azured vault 

Set roaring war,” &c. Tempest. 

So tliat Shalispeare can scarcely be said to create 
a new world in his magic; he went but back to 
his native country, and only dressed their goblins 
in poetic weeds; hence even Theseus is not at¬ 
tended by his own deities,^ Minerva, Venus, the 
fauns,, satyrs, &c., but by Oberon and his fairies; 
whereas our authors, however awkwardly they treat 
of ghosts and sorcerers, yet, when they get back to 
Greece, (which was as it were their native soil) 
they introduce the classic deities with ease and dig¬ 
nity, as Fletcher in particular does in liis Faithful 
Shepherdess, and both of them in their Masques ; 
the last of which is put in the third class, not from 
any deficiency in the composition, but from the na¬ 
ture of‘ the allegorical Masque, which, when no 
real characters are intermixed, ought in general to 

Thy bard was thine unschool’d, an^from thee brought 
More than all Egypt, Greece, or Asia; taught; 

Not Homer’s self such matchless laurels won, 

The Greek has rivals, but thy Shakspeare none.— 

Setvard. 

The above note was inserted as a postscript to Seward’s Pre¬ 
face—Ed. 1778. 


s Mr Seward docs not seem to have recollected, that, in The 
Two Noble Kinsmen, there is an equal mixture of Gothic and 
Grecian manners. It was the common error of all our old Eng¬ 
lish wTiters, from Chaucer to Milton, who has introduced chivalry 
even into Paradise Lost.—Ed. 1778. 
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rank below tragedy and comedy. Our authors, 
who wrote them because they were in fashion, have 
themselves shewed how light they held them : 

“ They must commend their king, and speak in praise 
Of tlie assembly; bless the bride and bridegroom 
In person of some god ; they’re tied to rules 
Of flattery.”- Maid’s 'I'ragcdi/, Act I. Sc. I. 

This was probably wrote by Beaumont with an eye 
to the Masque at Gray’s Inn, as well as masques 
in general. Tlie reader will find a farther account 
of our authors’ plays, and what share Mr Shirley is 
supposed to have had in the completion of some 
that were left imperfect, in Mr Sympsou’s Lives of 
the Authors.** But before 1 finish my account of 
them, it is necessary to apologise for a fault which 
must shock every modest reader; It is their fre¬ 
quent use of gross and indecent expressions. They 
have this fault in common with Shakspeare, who is 
sometimes more gross than they ever arc; but I 
think grossness does not occur quite so often in 
him. In the second class of parallel passages, 
where the hands of Shakspeare and our authors 
were not distinguishable, I omitted one instance 
for decency sake, but I will insert it here, as pro¬ 
per to the subject we arc now upon. Philaster 
being violently agitated by jealousy, and firmly be¬ 
lieving his mistress to have been loose, thus speaks 
of a letter which he has just received from her: 

‘ Oh, let all women 

That love black deeds learn to dissemble here! 

Here, by rhis paper, sijc doth write to me. 

As if her heart were mines of adamant 
To all the world beside; but unto me, 

A maiden snow that melted with my looks.” 

Vol. XII, page 185. 


* Which Sympson never furnished. 
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Strength and delicacy are here in perfect union. 
In like manner Posthumus in Cymbelinc, Act II., 
.agitated by as violent a jealousy of his- wife, thus 
describes her seeming modesty: 

-** Oh, vengeance! vengeance 
Me of my lawful pleasure she restrain’d, 

And pray’d me oft forbearance, did it with 
A pudency so rosy, the sw’eet I'ook on’t 
Might well have warm’d old Saturn; that I thought her 
As chaste as unsunn’d snow.” 

This is a most amiable picture of conjugal delicacy, 
but it may be justly objected, that it draws the cur¬ 
tains of the marriage-bed, and exposes it to the 
view of the world; and if the reader turns to the 
speeeh of which it is a part, he will find much 
grosser expressions in the sequel. But these were 
so far from offending the ears of our ancestors, that 
Beaumont and Fletcher, though so often guilty of 
them, are perpetually celebrated by the writers of 
their own and of the following age, as the great re¬ 
formers of the drama from bawdry and ribaldry. 
Tlius, when Fletcher’s charming pastoral. The 
Faithful Shepherdess, had been damned by its first 
night’s audience, Jonson says that they damned it 
for want of the vicious and bawdy scenes which 
they had been accustomed to, and then breaks out 
in a rapture worthy of Jonson, worthy of Fletcher: 

“ I that am glad thy innocence was thy guilt. 

And wish that all the muses blood was spilt 
In such a martyrdom, to vex their eyes 
Do crown thy murder’d poem,” &c. 

Yet even this pattern of chastity is not free from ex¬ 
pressions which would now be justly deemed too 
gross for the stage. Sir Jolm Berkcnhead, speak¬ 
ing of Fletcher’s works in general, says— 
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“ And as thy thoughts were clear, so innocent, 

Thy fancy gave no unswept language vent, 

Slander’st no laws, prophan’st no holy page, 

As if thy’' father’s crosier ruled the stage.” • 


Our poets frequently boast of this chastity of lan¬ 
guage themselves. See the prologue to The Kniglit 
of the Burning Pestle. Lovelace, a poet of no small 
eminence, speaks of the great delicacy of expres¬ 
sion even in the Custom of the Country :— 


View here a loose thought said with such a grace, 
Minerva might have spoke in Venus* face, 

So well disguised, that *twas conceived by none 
But Cupid had Diana*s linen on.” 


Yet of this play Diy^den asserts that it contains more 
bawdry than all his plays together. What must we 
say of these different accounts ? Why, ’tis clear as 
day, that the style of the age was so changed, that 
what was formerly not esteemed in the least degree 
indecent, was now become very much so; just as 
in Chaucer, the very filthiest words are used A^ith- 
out disguise, and, says Beaumont in excuse for him, 
he gave those expressions to low characters, with 
whom they were then in common use, and whom 
he could not therefore draw naturally without them. 
The same plea is now necessary for Beaumont him¬ 
self and all his contemporary dramatic poets; but 
there is this'grand and essential difference between 
the gross expressions of our old poets, and the more 
delicate lewdness of modern plays. In the former, 
gross expressions are generally the language of low 
life, and are given to cliaracters which are set in 
despicable lights: In the latter, lewdness is fre¬ 
quently the characteristic of the hero of the come¬ 
dy, and so intended to inflame the passions and cor- 


’ Fletclie:^ bishop of London.— Seward’ 
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rupt the heart. Thus much is necessary in defence, 
not only of our authors, but of Mr Sympson and 
• myself, for engaging in the publication of works 
which contain a great many indecencies, which we 
could have wished to have been omitted ^ and which, 
when I began to prepare my part of the w^ork for 
the press, I had actually struck od) as far as I could 
do it without injuring the connection of the con¬ 
text ; but the booksellers pressed, and indeed in¬ 
sisted upon their restoration: They very sensibly 
urged the iast-mentioned plea, and thought that the 
bare notion of a curtailed edition would greatly 
prejudice the sale of it. We hope therefore that 
the reader, will not be too severe on the editors of 
works which have great excellencies, and which in 
general tend to promote virtue and chastity, though 
the custom of tlic age made the authors not entire¬ 
ly abstain from expressions not then esteemed gross, 
but which now must offend every modest car. 

Hitherto we have treated of our authors and their 
merit, something must be added of the attempt of 
the present editors to clear them from that mass of 
confusion and obscurity flung upon them by the in¬ 
accuracy of former editors, or what was worse, by 
the wilfulncss and ignorance of our old players, who 
kept most of their plays many years in manuscript 
as mere play-house properties, to be changed and 
mangled by every new actor’s humour and fancy. 
As this was the case of most of our old plays, the 
learned Mr Upton seems strangely mistaken in as¬ 
serting that no more liberty ought to be taken in 
the correction of the old [manglcdj text of Shak- 
speare, than with the two first [accurate] editions 
of Paradise Lost. Upon this groundless assertion 
arc built those very'undeserved reflections upon 
the eminent editors of Shakspearc, wjio are com¬ 
pared to the vice of the old comedy beating their 
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author’s original text with their daggers of lath. 
Surely something very difierent from such sarcasm 
is due from every true lover of ^hakspeare to those 
editors whose emendations have cleared so many 
obscurities, and made so many readers study and 
perceive innumerable excellencies which had otjjer- 
wise been passed over unnoted and perhaps despi¬ 
sed. For verbal criticism, when it means the re¬ 
storing the true reading to the mai/gled text, very 
justly holds the palm from every other species of 
criticism, as it cannot be performed with success 
without comprehending all the rest; it must clear¬ 
ly perceive the style, manner, characters, beauties, 
and defects; and to this must be'added some sparks 
of that original’fire that animated the poet’s own 
invention. No sooner, therefore, were criticisms 
wrote on our English poets, but c^ach deep-read 
scholar, whose severer studies had made him frown 
with contempt on poems and plays', was taken in 
to read, to study, to be enamoured : He rejoiced 
to try Ijis strength with the editor, and to become 
a critic himself: Nay, even Dr Bentley’s strEjpge 
absurdities in his notes on Milton had this good 
effect, that they engaged a Pearce® to answer, and 
perhaps were the first motives to induce the great¬ 
est poet, the most universal genius,® one of the 

s Dr Zachary Pearce, l^te Bishop of Rochester.—flees?. 

® Mr Seward here ascribes to Bentley’s notes on Milton con¬ 
sequences which they.did not produce: Mr Pope’s edition of 
Shakspeare appeared several years before Bentley published his 
edition of Milton ; and, from the date and contents of the cele¬ 
brated Letter of BishopWarburton to Concannen (which, although 
it has not yet found its way to the press, Dr Akenside saj^s, “will 
probably be remembered ^s long as apy of this prelate’s writings,”) 
it manifestly appears, that the notes of that learned editor were, 
what he asserts them in his preface to have been, “among his 
younger amusements,” and consequently prior to the publicationr 
of Bentley’s Milton.—fleer/. 
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greatest orator^, and one of the most industrious 
scholars in the kingdom, each to become editors of 
Shak<speare. A Pope, a Warburton, and a Han- 
mer did honour to the science by engaging in cri¬ 
ticism ; but the worth of that science is most ap¬ 
parent from' the distinction Mr Theobald gained 
in the learned world, who had no other claim to 
honour but as a critic on Shakspeare. In this light 
his fame remains fresh and nnblasted, though the 
lightning of Mr Pope and the thunder of Mr War- 
burton have been both launched at his head. Mr 
Pope being far too great an^riginal himself to sub¬ 
mit his own taste to that of Shakspeare’s was fairly 
drivep out of the field of criticism by the plain force 
of reason and argument; but he s^n retired to his 
poetic citadel, and from thence played such a vol¬ 
ley of wit and’ humour on his antagonist, as gave 
him a very grotesque profile on his left; but he 
never drove hiin from his hold on Shakspeare, and 
his countenance on that side is still clear and un¬ 
spotted. Mr Warburton’s attack was more danger¬ 
ous ; but though he was^angry fi’om the apprehen¬ 
sion of personal injuries, yet his justice has still left 
Mr Theobald in possession of great numbers of ex¬ 
cellent emendations, which will always render his 
name respectable. The mention of the merit of 
criticism in establishing the taste of the age, in rai¬ 
sing respect in the contemptuous, and attention in 
the careless readers of our old poets, naturally leads 
us to an enquiry, whence it copes to pass, that 
whilst almost every one buys and reads the works 
of our late critical editors, ihy almost every man 
of learning aims at imitating .them and making 
emendations himself, yet it is*stiH the fashion to 
fiuft at the names of critic and commentator, and 
almost to treat the very science with derision. The 
enquiry has been often made by critics themselves. 
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and all have said, that it ttras owing to the strange 
mistakes and blunders of former qritics, to men?s 
engaging in a science which they had neither learn¬ 
ing nor talents to manage and adorn. Each think¬ 
ing himself exempt from the censure, and each ha^ 
ving it retorted uppn him in his turn, ^ If this is 
the case, I am afraid all remedy is hopeless*; if the 
great names above-mentioned did really want abi¬ 
lities for the provincp they undertook, who shall 
dare to' hope that he possesses them ? If frequent 
mistakes in an editor are totally to sink his meiit^ 
who can escape the common wreck ?—But I am far 
from thinking this to be the sole or even the princi¬ 
pal cause; and the two, which I^hall assign as jnuch 
greater inlets to#his disgrace on the art of criticism^ 
are such as admit of the easiest remedy in the world, 
a remedy in the power of critics themselves, and 
which their own interest loudly calls on them all 
to apply. The first cause is, that in a science the 
most fallible of all others, depending in a great 
measure on the tottering bottom of mere conjec¬ 
ture, almost every critic assumes the air of certain¬ 
ty, positiveness, and infallibility;^ he seems sure 
never to miss his way, though in a wilderness of 
confusion, never to stumble in a path always gloomy, 
and sometimes as dark as midnight. Hence he dog¬ 
matizes, when he should only propose, and dictates 
his guesses in the d^potic sjl^le. The reader, and 
every rival editor, itches the same spirit, all his 
faults become unpardonable, and the demerit of a 
few mistakes shall overwhelm the merit of all his 
just emendations : deems himself perfect, and 

perfection is demanded at his hands; and this being 
no where else found but by each writer in his own 
works, every putter-forth of two or three emenda¬ 
tions swells as big, tind flings his spittle as liberally 
<m a Warburton, a Hanmer, or a Theobald, as if he 
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were the giant and they the dwarfs of criticism ; and 
he has, upon the supposition of perfection being 
necessary, this evident advantage of themj that an 
editor of three or four emendations has a much bet¬ 
ter chance to avoid mistakes than the editors of three 
or four thousand ; though it has generally happen¬ 
ed, that they who were very obscure in merit have 
had their demerits as glaring as the most volumin¬ 
ous editors. ^ 

From the same source arises the second still more 
rem^^rkable cause of •critical disgrace ; it is the ill 
language and ungentleman-like treatment which 
critics have so frequently given their rivals. If the 
professors of the s^ie science are continually cuf¬ 
fing and buffeting each other, tl|| world will set 
them on, laugh at, and enjoy the ridiculous scuffle. 
ts it not amazing, that ignorant, absurd, blunder¬ 
ing dunces and blockheads should be the common 
epithets and titles that gentlemen of learning and 
liberal education bestow- on each other, for such 
mistakes as they know that all their brother critics 
have been constantly gujlty of, and which nothing 
but the vainest self-sufficiency can make thorn sup¬ 
pose themselves exempt from ? 


efieu 


Quam temere in nosmet legem sq^nemus iniquam ? 


If we ourselves are gililty of ifie very same sort of 
mistakes for which we stigmatize others as blun¬ 
derers and blockheads, we brand our cfwn foreheads 
^ pur own verdict, obloquy upon us is bare justice, 
and we become blunderers and blockheads upon 
record. The first remarkable introducer' of criti¬ 
cal editions of our English poets thought his supe¬ 
rior learning gave him a right’ to tyrannize and 


* Dr Bentley.— 
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trample upon all his rival editors but having none 
to exercise his fury upon, in his edition of Paradise 
Lost, he raised a phantom editor, in the person of 
whom he flung dirt upon Milton himself. But the 
present worthy Bishop of Bangor* not only cleared 
his beloved poet from such unjust aspersigns, but 
shewed that he codld answer slander, sneer, and 
obloquy, with decency, candour, ^and good man¬ 
ners. Happy had it been for the learned world, 
had those excellent notes been at first joined to 
Milton’s text; Uiat his candour^ and not the other’s 
coarseness, might have been the standard of criti¬ 
cal language; but as great part of those notes are 
now engrafted into Dr Newtdh’s elegant edition, 
it is to be hop^ that they will henceforth become 
so. Happy for us had it been too, if Sir Thomas 
Hanmer had carried on that candour and good 
manners which appear in his preface into a body 
of notes upon his author ; he had not only placed 
his emendations in a much fairer and more, conspi¬ 
cuous light; he had not giply avoided the objection 
which some have made oi an arbitrary insertion of 
his alterations into the text; but he would have set 
us an example of elegance and politeness of stylef, 
which we must perhaps in vain hope for from any 
man, that has not been long exercised in one of the 
great schools of rhetoric, the houses of parliament, 
unless some other eminent c^tor or another speaker 
should become an editor, as well as a patron of cri¬ 
ticisms. Mr Theobald, who was a much better 
critic on Shakspeare^han Dr Bentley had beep 
Milton, yet followed the doctor’s style and raanni^ 
and in some measure deserved the lash he smarted 
under in the Dunciad; for^hough he had a right 
to correct Mr Pope’s errors upon Shakspeare, het 


Afterwards Bishop of Rochester.— 
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had none to use so exalted a character with the least 
disrespect, much less with derision and contempt. 
Mr Upton, a gentleman of very distinguished lite¬ 
rature, has, in his Remarks on Shakspeare, followed 
this style of triumph and insult over his rival cri¬ 
tics, and as this gentleman will, I hope, long con¬ 
tinue his services to the learned world,’ I will en¬ 
deavour to convince him of the injustice and ill po¬ 
licy of such treatment of them., The best canon 
to judge of an editorjs merits seems to be a com¬ 
putation of the good and bad alterations which he 
has made in the text; if the latter are predominant 
he leaves his author worse than he found him, and 
demerits only appear at the bottom pf the account: 
If the good are most numerous, piiit the bad ones 
on the sMe of debtor, balance the whole, and we 
shall easily see what praises are due to him. Now 
if some hundred good ones remain upon balance to 
each of the three last cclitors of Shakspeare, how 
unjust is it for a publisher of only thirty or forty 
alterations (supposing them all to be perfectly just) 
to speak with contempt of those whose merits arc 
so much more conspicuous fhan his own ? But to 
do this, without an assurance of being himself ex¬ 
empt from the like mistakes, is as impolitic as it is 
unjust. I have not now time for an examination 
of this gentleman’s criticisms on Shakspeare; but 
I will choose a very particular specimen of his mis¬ 
takes, for it shall be the very same which a real 
friend of this gentleman published as a specimen 
of his excellencies, in Mr^Dodsley’s Musmum, a 
iSonthly pamphlet then in great repute. This spe¬ 
cimen consisted of two alterations, which the let¬ 
ter-writer thought very happy ones. The first was 
in Antony and Cleopatra, act ii. scene iv. The 
Soothsayer thus advises Antony to shun the society 
of Cmsar 
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——“ O, Antony, stay not by his side. 

Thy Jffimon, that^s thy spirit which keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unroatchable, 

Where Csesar^s is not. But near him thy angel 
Becomes a fear’*- 


?. e. becomes not only fearful but even fear itself. 
The image is extremely poetical; for as Antony’s 
djEinon^was, according to the heathen theology, per- 
sonized, and made something different from Anto¬ 
ny, so the passion of fear is not only personized, 
but even pluralized: The imagination beholds many 
fears, and Antony’s spirit becomes one of them. 
Thus doubts and fears are personized i^ Macbeth, 
and become h^ vexatious companions :— , 

Pm cabin’d, cribb’d, bound in 
To savvey doubts and fears.” 

^iiis God himself personizes fear, and sends it 
among the Canaanites as the harbinger of Israel. 
Exodus xxiii and xxvii. And again in Ezekiel xxx, 
13, He says, “ I will put a fear in the land of 
Egypt.” Thus the <;ompanions of Mars in Homer 
are AsTfjLoq r ^o^og. A, 440. Terror and fear. But 
the instance the most apposite is in the Maid's Tra¬ 
gedy, where the forlorn Aspatia sees her servant 
working the story of Theseus and Ariadne, and 
thus advises her to punish the perfidy of the form- 


“ Tn this place work a qtiick-sand, 

And over it a shallow smiling water. 

And his ship ploughing it; and then a fear, * 

Do that fear bravely.” 

Here though fear couid-only in painting be ex¬ 
pressed on their countenances, yet poetry goes far¬ 
ther, 
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■ ——“ And gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.** 


These are those great strokes which a man must 
be born with a squl to perceive as well as write, 
otherwise not all the reading of an Upton or a Bent¬ 
ley can give the least idea of them. These are 
those inimitable graces of poetry which a critic’s 
‘ pencil should no more dare to retouch than a mo¬ 
dern painter should the cheek or eye of a Raphael’s 
Madona. For sec ho^ flat and dim it will appear 
in this gentleman’s celebrated alteration : he reads, 

• - ** But near him thy angel 

Becomes qfcaj * 


How should we have flattened our authors if wc 
had, as the Rehearsal calls it, Iransp'osed them in 
the like manner ? 

% 

“ In this place work a quick-sand. 

And over it a shallow smiling water. 

And his ship plouglung it, and them (tfenr^d ; 

Do \X\e\rJtar bravely.”- 


The second instance quoted in the Musa?um as a 
proof of' Mr Upton’s excellency, is his alteration of 
another of Shakspeare’s peculiar graces in the f()l' 
lowing celebrated passage 

“ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 

To lie in cold ohstiuction, and to lot: 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod, and the deh’glj|^d spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice.*’ 


The epithet delighted in'the fourth line is extreme- 
ly/beautiful, as it carries on th^ iine antithesis be¬ 
tween the joys of life and the horrors of death. 
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This sensible warm motion must become a knead¬ 
ed clod, and this spirit, delighted as it has hitherto 
been with the soothing delicacies of sense and the 
pleasing ecstasies of youthful fj^ncy, must bathe in 
fiery floods. This is peculiarly proper from a youth 
just snatched from revelry and wanton'hcss to suf¬ 
fer the anguish and horror of a shameful death. 
But this beautiful sense not being seen, Mr Upton 
makes the first editor surprisingly blind indeed, for 
he says that he did not see t|ic absurdity of a spi¬ 
rit’s being deligf^led to bathe tnjienj^fkods. Upon 
supposition therefore of this absurdity being charge¬ 
able on the old text, he alters didighted spirit to 
delinq'aent s|iirit,—a change which totally loses the 
whole spirit of the poet’s original sentiment. These 
are such mistakes, that neither the most extensive 
literature nor the accuracy of a Locke’s judgment 
can secure a man from; nor indeed any thing but 
a poetic taste, a soul tha| 

Is of imagination all compact,” 

that can follow Shakspeare in his stupendous flights, 

*• And shoot fiom earth to IIca\’n, from Heav’n to earth.” 

Midsummer Nig/it^s JDreanu 

But should such a genius contemn and deride 
men of cooler reason and superior knowledge ? No j 
nor should the deep-read scholar despise him. Great 
learning and quickness of parts vej;y rarely meet in 
one breast: When the^j do, they are excellent in¬ 
deed 5 but separately tliey are extremely valuable. 
Far, therefore^ from contempt or variance, they 
should, like sister-sciences,, love and accord, and 
each in honour prefer the other to itself Mr Up- 
Ion possesses the first of these characters in a very 
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eminent degree, and the^ learned world have onl}- 
to complain of his imposing mere conjectures upon 
them for absolute certainties, and of his rough treat¬ 
ment of his brother critics, and then to acknowledge 
its obligations to him for many judicious criticisms 
and emendations on Shakspeare and other authors. 
Shakspeare alone is a vast garden of criticism, where 
though the editors have pulled up great numbers 
of weeds, and the view is much improved, yet many 
are still left, and eaqli of the editors have mista- 
kingly pulled up some flowers whipjj want to be re¬ 
placed. And this will be the fate' of every critic 
who knows not every single word, history, custom, 
trade, &c that Shakspeare himSelf knew, which, at 
this distance of time, is next to an impossibility. 
What room therefore for quarrels and insults upon 
each other ? Vcriiam petimusque damusque should 
be our general rule and motto. Without this we 
in this edition stand seltcondemned. Beaumont 
and Fletcher are another field of criticism next in 
beauty to Shakspeare, and, like him, over-run with 
weeds, many of which'are, we hope, now rooted 
out; and some real flowers, we fear, mistakingly 
pluckt up with them. Far, therefore, from the least 
preteifce to perfection, from tlic least right to im¬ 
pose our conjectures as infallible, we have only in¬ 
serted those in the text which, for the reasons as¬ 
signed in the notes, appeared more probable than 
the former readings. We have endeavoured to give 
fair play to the old text, by turning it on every side, 
and allowing it all the interpretations we could pos¬ 
sibly affix to the words, ana where it appeared cor¬ 
rupt, we never inserted our own reading without 

5 Seward here introduces a very lo^g note, to refute sundry 
opinions of Upton on scriptural topics’: As nothing can be more 
distant from our subject, we have,omitted it.—Ed. 1778. 
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giving what we thought a probable account of the 
method how such a change had been before made. 
At least, as I can properly speak for myself only, 
these were the rules I always wish to have followed, 
and endeavoured to follow, as soon as I became a 
principal in the work. But the share which I had 
in it gives not the least room for any thing like 
completion on my part. The assistance which I 
gave Mr Theobald and Mr Syippson, who publish¬ 
ed about two-thirds of the work, was, by necessary 
avocations, instj^rinitted through sevtol plays, and 
the others mote or less attended to, as business or 
company would permit, or as the plays seemed more 
or less to deserve attention. To what I printed 
myself, I only dedicated some few of the many lei¬ 
sure hours which I had in a country village, hoping 
for pardon for the idleness rather than riierit from 
the usefulness of the work. If these notes should 
ever go through a secopd edition, 1 shall gratefully 
acknowledge any emendations either of them or 
the text of our authors, which any reader will favour 
me with ; and must say to each. 


iSi quid novisti reciius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non^ Ms utere metum. 
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PREFIXED TO THE FOLIO OF 1647. 


The chief merit which can entitle the greater 
part of these poems to a place in an edition of our 
authors, is their being strong testimonials of the 
esteem, friendship, and admiration which our poets 
enjoyed, particularly among their literaiy contem¬ 
poraries and immediate successors. Tliey also ex¬ 
hibit what may be called the town-talk of those days 
respecting Beaumont and Metcher and their great 
dramatic rivals. For these reasons, it has been 
thought better to preserve the whole of tliosc pre¬ 
fixed to the original Iblio, according to the order in 
which they appear, and to add one or two of a later 
date. In the second folio, only eleven were selected 
out of the thirty-seven; in the edition of 17i 1, they 
were all retained but one, and the verses of Beau¬ 
mont and Jonson on The Faithful Shepherdess 
were added. Seward selected twenty-three from 
these, and added Fletcher’s verses prefixed to 
Beaumont’s Poems. The last editors retained Se¬ 
ward’s selection, adding the verses of Gardiner 



( ccv ) 

and Hills, and an extract from Fenton’s epistle to 
Southerne. The poems which refer to particular 
plays will be found in the volumes where those 
plays occur, and the same course has been pursued 
with regard to Beaumont’s Poems/ 

* Vol. XIV. See also The Faithful Shepherdess, vol. IV., 
Monsieur Thomas, vpl. VJ., and^The Wild-Goose Chace, vol. X. 
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To the btationer. 

Tell t|io sad woild that now the labouring press 
Has brought forth safe a child of happiness; ' , 

The frontispiece * will satisfy the wise 

And good so well, they will not grudge the price, 

’Tis not all kingdoms joined in one could buy 
(If prized aright) so true a library 
Of man : where we the characters may ^nd 
Of every nobler and each baser mind. * 

Desert has here reward in one good line 
For all it lost, for all it might r^ine; 

Vile and ignobler Uiinga^j^ open laid, 

The truth of their felsOceddhrs are ^displayed; 

You’ll say the poet’s botlt best judge and piiest, 

No guilty soul abides so sharp a test 

As their smooth pen; for what these rare men writ 

Commands the world, both honesty and wit, 

Grandison. 

^ The fioniupiuei] Alluding to the portrait of rictchcr prefixed to 
the first folio. ^ '• 
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In Memory ^ Mr JohhTletcher. 

Metiiought our Fletchqr weary of'this crowd, * 
Wlierein so few have wit, yet all are loud. 

Unto Elysium fled, where he alone 
Might his own wit admire, and ours bemoan; 

But sodn upon those flow'ery^banks„ 4 i throng. 

Worthy of those even numbers which he sung, 
Appeared, and though those ancient laureates strive 
When dead themselves, whose raptures should survive, 
For bis temples all their own bays allows. 

Not shamed to se(' him crowned with naked brows; 
Ilomcr his beautiful Achilles nan^ed. 

Urging his brain with Jove’s might well be famed. 
Since it brought forth one full of beauty’s charms. 

As was his Pallas, knd as bold in arms; 

But wheii he the brave Arbases^ saw, one 
That saved his people’s dangers by his own^ 

And saw Tigranes by his hand undone 
Without the help of any Myrmidon, 

He then confess’d, when next he’d Hector stay. 

That he must .borrow him from Fletcher’s play; 

This might have been the shame, for whicn he bid 
His Iliads in a nut-shell should be hid. 

Virgil of his AJneas nejit begun, 

Whose God-like form artd m soon had won 

The queen ojkCartIi#ge, and of beailfty too. 

Two powers the whole world else were slaves unto; 
Urging that prince, for to repair his fault 
On earth, boldly in hell his mistress sought: 

But wl>en he Aniintor* saw revenge that wrortg, 

For which the sad Aspatia sighed so long. 

Upon himself, to shades hoisting awaj'^. 

Not for to make a visit, but a stay; 

He then did modestly confess how far 
Fletcher outdid him in a character. 

Now, lastly, for^a'refuge, Virgil shows 
The lines where Corydon Alexis wooes; 

But those, in opposition, qdfckly met 

Tlie smooth-tongued Pengot and Amoret; 5 

A pair whom, doubtless, had the others seen, . 

They from their own loves had apostates been: 

3 King and no King, ♦ Tiie Maid’s Tragedy^P 
5 The Faithful Shepherdess. , Orig. Notes. 
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Thus Fletcher did the fam’d laurcat exceed. 

Both when his trumpet sounded, and his reed* 

Now if the anciciits 3 iicld that heretofore 
None worthier tlian those e’er laurels wore; 

The least our .age can say, n^w thou art gone. 

Is, that there never will be such a one: 

And since to express thy works our lines too narrow be, 

To help it we’ll be anrii^le in our prophecy. 

H. Howard. 


On Mr John Fretcii^ and his JVorhs, never lefore published, 

To flatter living fools is easy sleight, 

But hard, to do the living-dead m^n right. 

To prajse a landed lord is gainful 

But thankless to pa^ tribute to desert. >, , 

This should have been my task: J had intent 
To bring my rubbish to thy monument, 

To stop some crannies there, but that I found 
No need of least repair; all Arm and^puud* 

Thy wcjl-built fame doth still itself a^^nde 
Above the world’s mad zeal and ignorance. 

Though thou diedst not possess’d of that same pelf, 

Which nobler souls call dirt, t|^ city, wealth; 

Yet thou hast left iipto ljbl^ times so great 
A legac}', a treasure s6 complete, ^ 

That ’twill be hard, I fear, to prove thy will: 

Men will be wrangling, and in doubting still. 

How so vast sums of wit were left behind; 

And yetjTior debts, nor sharers, they can find. 

’Twas the kind providence of Fate to lock 
Sonic of this trc<isure up ; and keep a stock 
For a n^erve until thcs^OTllen days; 

When% 60 rn, and want, and danger, aro the bays 
1 hat crown the head of merit. But uofw he, 

Who in thy will hath part, is lich and f|3e,e. ' 

But therg’s a caveat eiiter’^y commapd, 

None should pretend, but l^se can understand. 

HenryJMoody, Bart.'* 

■ ‘^ir Henry Moody was of the number of those gentlemen who had 
degrees conferred l)j King t'hailcs* the First at his return to 
‘ter the brtttle of EdgehiJi. The poem has some strong murks 
particularly m these lines— 
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CCIX 


y I, 

Oh Mr Fletcher’s Worls^ 

» 

Though poets have a license which they use 
As the ancient privilege Of their free muse. 

Yet whether this be leave enough for me 
To write, great bard, an eulogy for thee. 

Or whether to commend thy work, will stand 
Both with the laws of verse and of'*the land. 

Were to put doubts miglit raise a discontent 

Between the muses and the- ^ 

I’ll none of that: There’s desperate wits that be 
( As their immortal laurel) thunder-free ; 

Whose personal virtues, ’hove the‘Ihws of fate, 
^^upply the room of personal estate; 

And thus enfranchised, safely may rehearse, 

Bapt in a lofty strain, their own ncek-verse. 

For he that gives the bays to thee, must then ■ 

First take it from the military men ; 

He must untriumph con(|uests, bid ’em stand, 
Question the strength of their victorious hand; 

He must act new things, or go near the sin, 

Jleader, as near as you and 1 have been ; 
lie must be that which he that tries will swear 
It is not good being so another year. 

And now that thy great nanm I’ve brought to this.. 
To do it honour i.s to ^o amiss. 

What’s to be done to those'that sh^ll refuse 
fo^celebrate^ great soul, thy noble muse ? 


■ ■ ■■■ until these sullen days, 

^Vhen scorn, and want, and danger, are the bays 
That crown tiie head of merit.” 

i confess myself a great admirer of verses in rhime, whpsc pauses rur 
into each other as boldly as blank verse itself. M'heii our moderns cor¬ 
rected many faults in the measure of our verse by making the accents 
always fall on right syllables, and laying aiidc those harsh elisions used 
by oiir ancient poets, they mistook this run o^* tlic versc^ into each other 
.'li'ter the inannf i’ of Virgil, &c. for a fault, which deprived our 

rhime of that grandeur and dignity of numbers which arises from a per¬ 
petual change of pauses, and turned whole poems into distichs.— Sexoard, 

7- unxl the This lacuna was certa'niy intended to be 

filled up with p'tr Hument. The eulogist, it must be recollected, wrote at 
the time of the proscription of theatrical representations, when it was 
considered sinful even to read a stage-play, 

VOL. I. O 
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Sliall the poor state of all those wandering things 
Thy stage once raised to emperors and kings;* 
Shall rigid forfeitures, that reach our heirs. 

Of things that only fill with cares and fears; 

Shall the privation of a friendless lifq, 

Made up of contradictions and strife ; 

Shall he be entity,would antedate 
His own poor name and thine annihilalc ? 

Shall these be judgments great enough for one 
That dares not write thee an enconiion i 

Then where am 1 ? lJut now l*ve thought upon’l. 
I’ll praise thee more tlian all have ventured ou’t. 

I’ll take thy noble work, and, like the trade 
Where, for a heap of salt, pure gold is laid, 

I’ll lay thy volume, that huge tome of wit, 

About in ladies’ closets where they sit 
Enthroned in their own willh, and, if she be 
A laic sister, she’ll strait fly to thee; 

But, if a holy habit she have on. 

Or be some novice, she’ll scarce look upon 
'I'hy lines at first; but watch lier then a while, 

And jrou shall see her steal a gentle smile 
Upon thy title, put thee nearer yet. 

Breathe on thy lines a whisper, and then set 
H er voice up to the measures ; then begin 
To bless the hour and happy state she’s in : 

Now she lays by her characters, and looks 
With a stern eye on all her pretty books. 

She’s now thy votaress, and the just crown 
She brings thee witli it is worth half the town. 

I’ll send thee to the army; they that fight 
Will read thy tragedies with some delight, 

Be all thy reformadocs, fancy scars, 

And pay too in thy speculative wars. 

I’ll send thy comic scenes to some of those 
That for a great while have play’d fast and loose 
New univcrsalists, by changing shapes, 

Have made with wit and lortunc fair escapes. 

Then shall the country, that [»oor tennis-ball 
Of angry fate, receive thy pastoral!. 


* Shall the poor UaU of all those wandering things 
Thy stage once raised to emperuts and kings.] Alluding to the mi¬ 
serable situation of the actors during the civil wars, when they were de- 
piived of the means of living by their profession. 

® Fast and loose.] A cheating game practised at the time by the gip¬ 
sies. See vol. VI., p. 300. 
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And fiom it leain those melancholy stiain^ 

Fed the afflicted souls of puinitive swains. 

Thus the whole woild to reveiehte will flock 
Thy tragic buskin and thy comic sock:^ 

And winged Fame unto posteiity 
Tiansmit but only two, this age and thee. 

Thom A Pi\ro\. 

An^lo Co than '9 * 


*> i ihe deceased Author, Mr John FLFTCHEhj iii'i Plays, < 
espuially ilu Mad Lott/. 

\\ H1LS1 his well moan’d body doth icticat 
lo Its first mattii, ind the foinial heat^ 
liiumphant sits in judgment, to appiove 
Puces above oui cm luc, and oui ^)vc * 

Such as dale boldly venture to appe n 
(juto the euiK us eje and ciitie eai . 

Lo, the Mad Lovei in tlie'-e vinous tunes 
Is puss’d to life, to cU( use us of oui {iinies 
While lletehci lived, who equil to him wiit 
Such lasting monuments of natui d wit ^ 

Othcis might di uv then lines with we it, hi e* thost 
'ihut (with much puns) agaiiisou jnel >"1 , 

Whilst his sweet fluent vein did gentl\ lun 
As uncontiolPd and smoothly is the sun. 

After Ills death, oui theafes did nnke 
Him in his own unequal langu ige s] e ik. 

And now, when all the muses out of then 
Appioved modesty silent appeal, 


* 6tock ] So the folio 

* This poun, tlioiigh omitted by the cditois of l”''0 iiul li7R, hi.. 
tiill\ is niueh incut is most of he niuduitioi ot tl k lul i he lie 

eiiption of the [ iitin „nl gi I'liallv oveieoiiiiii^ In i iiiiphs, is not 
vithout hunioui Ilu eiieomii t seeiiio to hive bun in iiiisli ken vo 
t iry of moiiiiehy and the stage, it a tune when botli weit jiroseiibid 

^ And t/u formal heat, Ac ] Lornml In at 1 t ike t > I e a m< f iphvsital 
and logieal term foi the soul, as the formal iause is th it wlneh eoiisti- 
Intcs the essence of any thing. Fletelier’s soul theiefoii, no v Mts in 
ii(].,inent, tJappiove woiks deserving of praiae — Sutaid, 

^ Piues uho eout candour] Amended by ilicobahl. 
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This plav of Fletclier’s braves t^e envious lights 
As won(ier of our cars once, now our right. 
Three-and-four-foltl-blest poet, who the lives 
Of poets, and of tlieatres, survives! 

A groom, or ostler of some wit, may bring 
His Pegasus to the Castalian spring; 

Boast, he a race o’er the Pharsalian plain, 

Or happy Tempe-valley, dares maintain : 

Brag, at one leap, upon the double clilF 
j( Were it ds high as monstrous Tcnerilfe) 

Of far-renown’d Parnassus he will get, 

And there (to ama/e the world) confirm his scat: 
When our ailmircd Fletcher vaunts not aught, 

And sliglited every thing he writ as nought: 

While all our English wond’ring world (in’s cause) 
Made this great city echo with applause. 

Bead him, therefore, all that can read; and those 
That cannot, learn : if you’re not learning’s foes, 

And wilfully resolved to refuse 
The gentle raptures of this happy muse. 

From th\ great constellation (nobh soul!) 

Look on this kingdom; sullbr not the whole 
Spirit of poesy retire to heaven. 

But make us entertain what thou hast given. 
Earthquakes and thunder diapasons make; 

The Stas’ vast roar, and irresistless shake 
Of horrixl wands, a sympathy compose ; 
bio in these things there’s music in the clorc : 

And though they seem great discords in our cars. 
They are not so to them above the spheres. 

Oranting these music, how much sweater’s that 
IMncmosyne’s daughters’ voices do create ? 

Since hoav’n, and earth, and seas, and air consent 
To make an harmony, (the instrument. 

Their own agreeing selves) shall we refuse 
The music which the deities do use ? 

Troy’s ravish’d Ganymede doth sing to Jove, 

And Pheebus* self plays on his lyre above. 

The Cretan gods, or glorious men, who will 
Imitate right, must wonder at thy skill, 

(Best poet of thy times !) or he will prove 
As mad, as thy brave Memnon was with love. 

Aston Cokaine, Bart.' 


5 (V-'ifliwt, B.art.] This gentleman, who claimed being made a 

baronet by King Charles I., at a time w'Jicn the king’s distress prevented 
the creation passing tlic due forme, ^>as a poet of some repute, for w hic h 
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Upon the Works ^13eaumqjjt and FLETtHEit. 

How angels (cloistevetl In our human cells) 

Maintain their parley Beaumont-I'lctcher tells, 

Whose strange inimitable intercourse 
Transcends all rules, and flies l)cyond the force 
Of the most forward souls; all must submit 
Until they reach these mysteries ol'wit. 

The intellectual language here’s express’d, 

Atlmired in better times, and dares the test 

t)f ours; for from wit, sweetness, mirth, and sense, 

This \olu;)ic sj)rings a new true ([uintessence. 

Jo. Bettus, Knight.** 


On the Works of the most excclhnl Drcmntk Poetf Mr John rLHT- 
CHEH, never bcj*nc priulcih 

Hail, Fletcher! welcome to the v\orld’s great stage ; 

For our two hours, vve have thee Iicre an ago 
In thy wJiole works, and may th’ impression call 
I'he pretor that presents thj plays to all; 

Both to the pco[)le, and the lords that s\vjy 
That herd, and ladies whom those lords obey. 

And what’s the loadstone can such guests invite 
J3ut nio\es on two poles, profit and delight? 

reason tlie cop} is inserted more tlian for its intrinsic worth. lie was 
lord of the manors of Poolcy, in Polesworth parish, Warwickshire, and 
of Ashbiirn, in Derb}shirc; hut, with u fate not an'^pminon to wits, 
spent and sold both ; hut hi', descendants of tin's age have been and arc 
persons of distinguished merit and fortune.—AVtu/d, 

8ir Aston Cocka}nc was born in 1008, .it Klvaston, in Derbyshire. lie 
-iiflered greatly during the rebelJi m fo»’I)einga catholic. In 1641 lie was 
created a baronet * v Chailes I. He died at an advanced age in 1684. 
Hesidea four plays, hf was .iiitbnr nf a volume of poems printed in 1658, 
j) me valuable on account of the illustrious friends to whom some of them 
arc addressed, tivui for any intrinsic merit. 

* Sir John seems to have been one of the gentlemen who were ever 
readv to furnish their quota to these encomiastic ‘ libraries of wit,’ which 
the bookseller was anxious to prefix to his editions of authors. He has 
a eor.y of verscb among the multitude who bewailed the death of Cart 
w right. 
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Which will be soon, on the rack, confest, 

When cvci y oik i'* tickled with a jest, 

And that pmc Fletcher’s able to subdue 
A melancholj more tlun lUiiton knew. ^ 

And thoii(.,h ujion the bye, to his designs, 

The intive may leain English ftom his lines, 

And th’ alien d lie can hut construe it, 

May here he made hee tiniison of wit. 

Out his mam c nd docs dioopimi Virtue laise, 

And Clowns hti beautv with etc rnal bays. 

In scenes whcio slu inflames the fio/en soul, 

While Vice (hu paint wash’d oil) appeals so foul, 

She must this hles'^ed isle and Cm ope leave. 

And some new quadi int of the globe deceive, 

Oi hide her blushes on the Ahic shoie. 

Like Manus, but ne’ei use to tiiuinph more, 

Ihit honour is lesign’d to rictcher’s fame. 

Add to Ills ti opines, that a poet’s name 
(Lat( giown a*- otlious to oiu modem states, 

As tlntol King to Koint ) he viiuheatcs 
J loni bluk a peisions, east upou’l by those 
Which onl> .lie inspned to he in piose. 

And, b> the eouit ol muses be’t deciecd. 

What jiates spnug fiom poesy’s iiehei seed, 

Wlitn we uame lletchci, sha'I be so pioelaim’d. 

As all, that’s loyal, is when C«ls ir’s named. 

JlOBERT ISlAPYLTON, Knt.^ 

' And l/iat pure hltlchtr^ able to vibdut 

A iiielinthol\ limit tin a B nloii niua ] Mr Sjiupson ob'ir\ed, tint 
ihc eonini i stood in flu pi c( ol ’s, iUtthu ts nbk Buiton vv is.iiithoi 
of the Anatomy ot Mclinclioly, i folio — istumd. 

® Sir Robert Stapylton of Car/i ton in Yoikshiic, a jioet of much fame, 
was at the bittk of Ddaehiil with king (’’h iilts the Dist, and had an ho- 
noiaiv device given him it Oxfoid foi his belmviour on that oteision. 
lie vvi ote the ^li^lUed Mud, a eoincdy , The Step Mothci, a ti igi-comc- 
dy , and Ileio md Leandei, a tragedy, besides seveial poems and tran¬ 
slations— St a Hid. 

H( vv IS third son to Rich ml Stapylton, Eso. of ( aileton iii Yoiksliire, 
and died lOfh July, 1010. Asapoit, he is, pcihips,on( of the most ali- 
7iiid o( the heroic drimatist'i iftci the Rcstoi.ition Ihe Sighted Maid, 
one of the pl.nys iidieiiled in the Rehearsal, is woith peiusing for its ex- 
' 1 ssivf bombast .md ibsurdih. 
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fn the Memory my most honoured Kinsman, Mr Francis 

Beaumont. 

1*LL not pronounce how strong and clean thou writer. 

Nor by what new hard rules thou took’st thy flights, 

Nor how much Greek and Latin some refine, 

Before they can make up six words of thine; 

But this I’ll say, thou strik’st our sense so deep, 

At once thou mak’st us blush, rejoice, and weep. 

Great father Jonson bow’d himself, when he 
(Thou writ’st so nobly) vow’d, ‘ he envied thee.’ 

Were thy Mardonius arm’d, there would be more 
Strife for his sword than all Achilles wore; 

Such wise just rage, had he been lately tried, 

My life on’t he had been o’ th’ better side; 

And, where he found false odds, (through gold or slotli) 
There brave Mardonius w'ould have beat them both. 

Behold, here’s Fletcher too ! the world ne’er knew 
Two potent wits co-operate, till you; 

For still your fancies are so wov’n and knit, 

’Twas Francis Fletcher, or John Beaumont writ, 

Yet neither borrow’d, nor were so put to’t 
J’o call poor gods, and goddesses to do’t; 

Nh>r made nine girls your muses (you suppose, 

Women ne’er write, save love-letters in piose) 

But are your own inspirers, and have made 
Such powerful scenes, as, when they please, invade. 

Your plot, sense, language, all’s so j)ure and lit. 

He s bold, not valiant, dare dispute your wit. 

Glorc.c Lislf, Knt.* 

® Gcoig( Lisli, Knighf.] Thi*, I take to be the same with Sii John 
jLiJe, one of King Cliailes’s judges; for Wood, Jii lii-i iiidc'c to his Athe¬ 
na*, calls 6ir John by the name of Georec: lie niiglit perliaps have luul 
tv\o Ghiistiaii names. If this was lie, he was admitted at Oxford in the 
jear seven }iais alter Beaumont’s death, and, as he was a kins¬ 

man, might be supposed to know nioie of bis compositions than a siraii- ‘ 
ger. Ills testimonv, theieforo, adds strengtli to vsliat h.ia been before .u'- 
vanced concerning Bcaiimunt, na^ it does -o whether bir (reorge Lisle be 
the icgicidc oi not. If he w he was an enni'ent law vei and speaker 
in the house ^ t'roiimions, an,! made loid comiiessiontr oi’thc privy-seal 
by the parliarm nf. -ifti-r th. Bcsto'atioii lie Ulu u. L'l'iiip i in Swit/ei 
land, where be was treated as loul cliauc..'lor of England, whidi so nu¬ 
tated some fia’ious lush loyali tj that they shot him dc.ul a*- ho was 
to church.— 
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On Mr John Fletcher’s Works. 

So sliall wc jo)', wlicn all wliom beasts and vvornis 
flad turn’d to their own substances and forms, 

Whom earth to earth, or tire hath clian^ed to lire, 

We shall behold, more than at first entire, 

As now we do, to sec all thine, thine own 
In this thy muse's resurrection: 

Whose scattei’d parts, fiorn thyowm race, morewound'j 
Hath suffer’d, than Acteon from his hounds; 

Which first their brains, and then their bellies, fed, 

And from their excrements new poets bred. 

13ut now thy imise enraged from her urn, 

Like ghosts of murder’d bodies doth retina 
To accuse the murderers, to right the stage, 

And undeceive the long-abuscd age ; 

Which casts thy praise ort them, to whom thy wit 
(rives not more gold than the} give dross to it; 

Who, not content like felons to puiloiis 
Add treason to i^ and th'hase thy C'dn. 

But whither am I stray’d i J need not raise 
Trophies to thee from other men's disprai'^e; 

Xor is thy fame on lesser ruins built. 

Nor needs thy juster title the fold guilt 
Of F.idern kings, wdin, to secure their reign, 

’\lu'-t ha\e their brothers, sons, and kindred slain 
Then was Wit’s empire at the fatal he’ght,* 

\VhLii, labouring and sinking with its wTight, 

Fiom thence a tliousand lesser poets spuing, 

J.ike petty princes from the fall of Jfome ; 

When Jonson, Shakspeare, and thyself did sit, 

And sw'ay’d in the triumvirate of Wit. 

* IFi/’i e)»i'ire a! ihe faUJ hclj'lj.] i. e. The iiighcst pitch winch Fatt 
allows it to rise to.—The followin" aecoiiiit of Shakspeare, Jonson, and 
Fictclicr, thoii_i;Ii iiither too fa\oiirable to the last, is as imich [irefcrablc 
to all the loriner poets’ encomiums as Sir John was pieleiablc to them in 
abilities as a poet.— Semid. 

Sir John Denham’s compliment is liow'cier of little value, as hctiMiis- 
fers it, in the true spa it of eulogist'', to Cowley, in his verses on the deatli 
of that poet;— 

Oid mother Wit, and Nature gave 
Siiakspeaie and Idetthcr all they have; 

In Spenser, and in Jonson, ait 
Of slower Nature got the start; 

But botli in him so eijual are, 

None knows wliith bears the Imppiest share. 
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i'et what from Jonson*s oil and sweat did flow, 

Or what more easy Nature did bestow 
On Shakspeare’s gentler muse, in thee full grown 
Their graces both appear; yet so, that none 
Can say, here Nature ends and Art begins; 

But mixt, like th’ elements, and born like twdns; 

So interweav’d, so like, so much the same, 

None thiij mere Nature, that mere Art can name s 
’Twas this the ancients meant, Nature and Skill 
Are the two tops of their Parnas'sus hilk 

J. DENIfAM. 


Upon Ml Jonjj VLErciiEiiks Plap., 

l'’LETCiiEn, to thee, we do not only owe 
All these good pla^s, but tho‘>e of others too: 

I'hy wit rcj)eatcd, ilocs support the stage, 

Credits the last, and entertains this age. 

No vvoi tines foiniM by any muse, but thine, 
(’ould pin chase robes to make theinsehes so tine. 
AVhat l)ra\c comm.mder is not piouJ to see 
'I’hy l)ia\e Melantius in his gallantry? 

Our gicalcst ladies love to see their scorn 
Out-done bjj^ thine, in what tlumselves ha\e woin 
Th* impatient widow, ere the year be done, 

Sees thy Aspatia w'ceping in her gown. 

I never ^x't the tragic strain assay’d, 

Deterrhl by that inimitable Maid ; 

And when I venture at the coimc style, 

'fhy Scornful Lady * setems to mock my toil: 

Thus has tjiy muse, at once, impiovcd and marr’d 
Our sport ill Iilays, by rend’ring it too hard. 

So when a sort^ of lusty shepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none tlie test oii4;g() 

So far, b 't that the bf t are measuring easts. 
Their enuilation and their pastime lasts ; 


* Thy ScojiiUiI Lady.] Many great men, as well as Mr Waller, have 
lelebrated this play. Beaumont’s hand is \isiblc in «ome liii’li tarita- 
lures, but I mint own my di-sent to its being called a first-iatc fomeih 
St wend. 

Sort.] I e. Compam, 
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But if some brawny yeoman of the guaid 
iStep in, and toss the axle-tiec a jard, 

Oi more, beyond the taithest maik, the lest 
Despairing stand, their spoil is at the best. 

Edw. Waller 


To Fleiciier Relived. 

How have I been leligious ? What stiange good 
Has * caped me, that I nevci undei'^toodp 
Have 1 In jl-guaidtd hciesy o’tithiown > 

Heal’d wounded states ^ made kings and kingdoms one ^ 

lhat fate should be so merciful to me, 

lo let im livt to have said, “I have lead thee.’* 

Fair stai, ascend ’ the joy, the hie, the light 
OI this ternpesiuou'- age, this daik noild’s sight' 

Oh, fioin thy ciown ol glon dait one tlanic 
M ‘‘t lit 1 sacied icvtience, whilst tlij^ name 
(I 'kt holy llaniens to then god ot daj) 

\\e, bowing, ing, and whilst we piaise, we pray 
Blight spirit* whose eternal motion 
01 wit, like time, still in itsell did urn. 

Binding all otheis m it, and did give 
Comniis ion, how lar this, oi that, shall h\c . 

Like Destiny,'^ thy poims, who, a she 
Signs death to all, heiself can never dir. 

+ Like destiny ij"poems, who, us she 

Sif,ns dialh to alt, herself (an neverdi^e] Tins s cvtienitivohscuit 
He says first, th itFIetchci is the spirit of poetrv, tnat he is the eod ot it 
and h is decreed the fitc of all other poems, wJicther tht\ m to luc oi 
dye , after this he like the destiny of poems, and, livi u only himscH 
sians death to all others This is veiy hi^h-stiained nuUtd, and lathu 
sclf'coiitiadictory, for Fletchei’s spirit gives commission how lu ‘«oiue 
shall livi and yet signs death to all A slight change will make some¬ 
what easier and cleanr sense 1 uneleistand the four fust lines thii , 
Flctchei’s poetry is the stindaid of excellence , whatevci is not foimei 
^ that modi 1 must die, therefore I read, Like Destiny, thy poims, i e. 
Thy poems being the standar 1 of excellence, are like destiny, whieli di- 
ternimes the fati of otheis, but herself icniains still the samt I lepub- 
lish this poem, as there are strong maiks of genius in it, particularly n 
some of the following paiagraphs.— Stwurd, 
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And now thy purple-robed tragedy, 

(n her embroider’d buskins, calls mine eye, 

Where brave Aetius we see betray’d, Vtilentmian. 

To obey his death, whom thousand lives obey’d; 

Whilst that the mighty fool Ids scepter breaks, 

And through his gen’ral’s wounds his own doom speaks; 
Weaving thus riihly Valentinian, 

The costliest monarch with the cheapest man. 

Soldiers may here to their old glories add. 

The Lover love, and be with reason Mad: Mad Lovti * 

Not as of old Alcides furious. 

Who, wilder than his bull, did tear the house; 

(Hurling his language w'ith the canvas stone) 

'Twas thought the monster roar’d the sob’rer tone. 

But ah ! wdien thou th\ sorrow did^L inspire Tragi-Comedies, 

With passions black as is her dark attire. 

Virgins, as sullercrs, have wept to see Jrens. 

So while a soul, so red a cruelty ; Bellario. 

That thou hast grieved, and, with unthought redress. 

Dried their wet eyes who now thy mercy bless; 

Yet, loth to lose thy watery jew el, when 
Joy wiped it off, laughter strait sprung’t again. 

Now ruddy-cheeked Miith with rosy wings Conudies, 

Tans ev’r} brow witli gladness, whilst she sings !ipanidi r,irate. 

Deliijht to all: and the whole theatre Humorous I.iiuunant. 

A testival in Heaven doth appear. 

Nothing but [ilcasurc, love; and (like the morn) Tamtr Tamed. 
Each face a general smiling doth adorn. t'rdich Lawi/e,-. 

J lear, ye Ibid speakens, that pronounce the air 
Of stews and shore"-,* 1 will infoim you where, 

And how to clothe aright your w.uiton wit, 

Without her nasty baw'd attending it Custom of ihc Connimj. 

View here a loose thought said with such a grace, 

Minerva might have spoke in Venus’ face; 

So well disguised, that ’twas conceived by none. 

But (hipid had Diana’s linen on; 

And all his naked parts so veil’d, they express 
The shape witli clouding the uncomeliness; 

That if this reformation which we 
Received, h id not been buried with thee, 

The stage, as this work, might have lived and loved; 

Her lines the austere scarlet had approved; 

And the actors wisely been from that offence 
As clear, a» they are now from audience. 

* Sho/ts.^ The modern editors read— ^ezoe/s. Tiic allusion is proba* 
blv to Shore-ditdi, at the time filler’ with brothels. 

10 
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TIius with tliy genius did the scene expire. 

Wanting thy active and enlivening fire, 

That now (to spread a darkness over all). 

Nothing remains but poesy to fsdl. 

And though from these thy embers we receive 
Some warmth, so much as may be said, wc live; 

That wc dare [)raisc thee, blushless, in the head 
or the best piece Hermes to Love oT'f read; 

'I'hat wo lejoicc and glory in thy wit. 

And least each other with rcmcmb’iing it; 

That we dare speak thy thouglit, thy acts recite: 

Vet aU men henccl’orth be afraid to write. 

Rich. Lovelace.^ 


On J/r John I'LtTCiiLK's meal Pocuk. 

(JivLA I Intelaij' spin! cftlie '•(age ’ 
rietihcr! I can lls. nothing hut in\ race 
I’elvoe Ihy woiks, ’gainst their olli(.iou> ciinu 
\\ ho print the >• now. in the wor>t s( {jne of' tinic 
I'or me, iui]nl<‘(iu| ted hadst thou slL])t 
Among the holy shades, .md do'O luuht kept 
'1 he nu.stei'} ot ih; lines, till Uien might he 
Taught how to lead, and then how to read thee . 
ilut now thou ait espow'd to tld (<aniMon fate; 

Revive, then, mighty‘'oul, and \iiidicate 
1 rom th’ age’s rud(' aflronls tl’y injured r«rnr. 

Instruct the envious witli how chaste a flauit. 

Rich. Lviihut ] This gentlcinaii was eldest son ot'agood fainiJ}, ex- 
treinelj accoinplislied, being very eininenl for wit, poetiy, and imisic, biii 
itill more so for politeness of maimers ami beauty of person. Ho bad an 
ample fortune, and r\erv advantage tlial seemed to jitomise happiness m 
life; but his steady attai hnient to the rojal cause, and a lihenilitytlmt pei- 
haps appioached too near profiisem-ss, reduced him to extreme poverty, 
bomething of the gmty of llie soldier ajipears in the beginning of this 
poem. Ills poems weie pnblisbed in 1749 . — Stuaid. 

lie was born at Wooliidge in Kent, about Ifilfl, and educated at Ox¬ 
ford. On presenting a petition to the Long Parliament, be was ordered 
to be confined, and, after his release, foimed a regiment of foot for the 
service of the king of Fiance. On lus return, he was again impiisoned, 
and not released till after the death of Charles I. lie died in extreme 
poverty in Gunpowder-Alley, near ^.-hoe-lane, in 
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Thou warm’st tlio lover ; how severely just 
Thou wert to punish, if he burnt to hist; 

With what a blush thou didst tlie maid adorn, 

But tempted, with how innocent a scorn; 

How epidemic errors by thy play 

Were lau^s^hcd out of esteem, so purfjed away; 

How to each sense thou so didst virtue fit 
Tliat alLgrew virtuous to be thought to have wit. 

But this uas much too narrow for thy art, 

Thou didst frame governments, give kings their part. 
Teach them how near to God, while just they be. 

But how dissolved, stretched forth to tyranny; 

How kingdoms, in their channel, safely run, 

But rudely overflowing arc undone. 

Though vulgar spirits poets scorn or hate, 

'VJan may beget, a poet men create. 

Will. Habivgton,'’ 


Upon Master Fletcheii’s Dramatic Work 

What ? now the stage is dotvn, dar st thou appear., 

Bold Fletchei, in this tottering hemisphere ? 

Yes; poets arc like palms, nhieh, the more weight 
You cast upon them, grow more strong and streight 
'Tis not Jove’s thunderbolt, nor Mars his spear. 

Or Neptune’s angry trident, poets fear. 

Had now grim Ben been breathing, with tvliat rage 
And high-swoln fury had he lash’d the age ; 

Shakspeare with Chapman had grown mad, and tom 
Their gentle sock, and lofty buskins worn. 

To make their muse welter up to the chin 
In blood; of feigned scenes no need liad been ; 

England, like Lucian’s eagle, with an arrow 

Of her own plumes pieicing her heart (piite thorough, 

^ Ilabington was a poet of no monn powers. In bis collection ofpopiii>. 
entitled Castara, lie displays coii'iderable energy of tlio'igbt, cojnbmed 
witli tcndcriacs® of sentiment and very fluent versificat’on. lie was born 
at Hindlip, in Worcestershire, Nov. 5,1005, and being a catliolie, was 
eihicated at St Oraer’s and Paris. He died Nov. 13, lo’ti. Besides bis 
poems, be was author of several historical works, and of the Queen 
Airagon, a tragi-coinedy. 
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Had been a theatre and subject fit 
To exercise in real tiuths their wit: 

Yet none like hij^h-win^cd Fletcher had been found 
Tint, eagle’s tragic destiny to sound; 

Karo Fletcher’', (]uill had soared up to the sky, 

And drawn down gods to see the tragedy. 

Live, famous dramatist, let every spring 

Make thy bay flourish, and fresh bourgeons® bring; 

And since we cannot have thee trod o’ th’ stage, 

We will applaud thee in this silent page. 

Ja. Howell. P. C. C.^ 


On the YAition, 


FLETcrrrR (whose fame no age can O'fcr waste 
Envy of ours, and glory of the last) 

Is now alive again; and with his name 
His sacied ashes waked into a flame; 

Such as before did b> a senet charm 
. The wildest heait subdue, the coldest warm ; 

And lend the ladies’ eyes a power more bright 
Dispensing thus to either heat and light. 

He to a sympathy those souls betiay’d. 

Whom love, or beauty, mwer could persuade; 

And in each moved spectator could beget 
A real passion by a counterfeit: 

When first Kellano bled, what lady there 
Did not for every drop let fall a teat ? 

And when Aspatia wept, not any eye 
But seem’d to wear the same "^ad livery; 

Bv him inspired, the loign’d l^ucina drewr 
Moie streams of melting soiiow than the true; 

But then the Scornful Lady dul beguile 
Their easy griefs, and teach them all to smile. 

® Bourgeom.] i. c. buds. Fr. 

This voluminous and well-known wiitcr was bom in 1594 , at Abei- 
inarlis in Caennartlienshiic. lie w.is l>iou<»hl up at Jesiis-L’ollc<^e, Ox¬ 
ford, and dftei he had iravelled tliiouali seveial couiitiies, was employed 
in vdiious charges. He died iii Noveiubti, 166 G. Of all lus numcious 
works the on!} one winch is still in repute is Ins Familiar Epistles. 
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Thus he affections could or raise or lay; 

Love, grief, and mirth, thus did his charms obey; 

He Nature taught her passions to out*do, 

How to refine the old, anu create new; 

Which such a happy likeness seemed to bear, 

As if that Nature Art, Art Nature were. 

Yet all had nothing been, obscurely kept 
In the same urn wherein his dust hath slept; 

Nor had he ris’ the Delphic wreath to claim, 

Had not the dying scone expired his name; 

Despair our joy hath doubletl, he is come; 

Thi’ice welcome by this pnst-lmitiiimi. 

His loss })rcscrvcd him ; they, that silenced Wit, 

Are now the autliors to eterni/c it; 

Thus poets are in spite of hate revived. 

And plays by intermission longer-lived. 

Tiio. Stanley.® 


f/'i t/iC EdiLion of Mr Francis Beaumont’s and Mr John 
Fleicuer’.s PtciijSj never jninled before. 

I AM ama/ed ; and this same extasy 
[s both mv glory and apoiogy- 
Soherjovs are dull p<is''ions; they must bear 
Proportion to the subject: It so, vvliere 
Beaumont and Fletcher shall vouchsafe to be 
The subject, that jo> must be exttisy. 

Fury is the complexion of great «its; 

The fool’s distemper: He, that’s mad by fits, 

Is wi^e so too. It is the poet’s muse; 

The prophet’s god ; th^i tool’s, and my excuse. 

For (in me) nothing less tl)'m Fletcher’s name 
Could have begot, or justdled this flame. 

Fh^cher^*^ | ■ niethinks it should not b^ 1 

No, not in’s works; pi tys are as dead as he. 


Mr Stanlejf, rdiicatod at Pcmfroke-Hall, Cambridge, was a poet oi 
some eminence, "aid his verses have merit; and contain a proof of what 
i-. asserted in tlic Preface, of pla)S being kept unpublished for the benefit 
of the players.— Sctiard. 

Ill was the son of Sir Thomas Stanley, knight, and was born at Com- 
liei low in Hcrtfoidshire, He was author of a History of Philosophy, and 
died iztli April, 1678. 
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The palate of this age gusts* nothing high. 

That has not custard in^t, or bavvdeiy. 

Tolly and madness fill the stage : '^fhe scene 
Is Atliejis ; whejc, the guilty and the mean. 

The fool, ’-xcape well enough ; learned and great 
SulFei au'osluicisni; stand exulate. 

Mankind is fallen again, shrunk a degree, 

A stej) below Ins very apostacy. 

Nature hcisclfis out of tunc; and sick 
Of tumult and disoider, lunatic. 

Yet what world would not clicai fully endure 
The torture or disease to enjoy the cure ? 

This hookas the balsanj, and the hellebore. 

Must preseive bleeding Natuie, and rcstou’ 

Our cra/y stupor to a just quick sense 
Both of ingratitude and providence. 

That teaches us (at once) to feel and know 
Two deep points; what wc want, and what we owe. 
Yet great goods have their ills : Should wc transmit. 
To future times, the pr>wer ofhne and wit. 

In this example; would they not combine 
'I'o make our imperfections thcir design i 
They’d study our corruptions, and take more 
Care to be ill, than to be good, before. 

1 or nothing, but so great inhrmitj , 

Could make them-worthy of such lemcd^. 

Have you not scon the sun’s almighty ra^ 

Rescue ih’ alfrighted world, and icdeem day 
From black despair.^ bow Ins victorious beam 
Scatters the stoim, and diowns the petty flamt 
Of lightning, in the glory of his e}e. 

How full of power, how full of majesty? 

When, to us moitals, nothing else v\as known 
But the sad doubt, whether to burn or drown. 
C'holer, and phlegm, heat, and dull ignorance. 

Have cast the people into such a trance. 

That fears and danger seem great equally. 

And no dispute left now, but bow to die. 

Just in this nick Flgtcher sets the world clear 
Of all disorder, and reforms us here. 

The formal youth, that knew no other grace. 

Or value, but his title and his lace, 

Olasoes himself, and, in this faithful mirror. 

Views, disapproves, refoini«, repents his error. 


fi Ms/i.] Relishes, Ti. 
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I'he credulous bnVlit girl, that believes all 
Language, in oath^ (if good) canonical, 

Is fortified, and taught liere to beware 
Of every specious bait, of every snare 
Save one; and that same caution takes her more 
Tlian all the flattery she felt before. 

She finds her boxes and her thoughts bctrayM 
15y the corruption of the chamber-maid ; 

Then throws her washes and dissemblings by, 

And vows nothing but ingenuity. 

The severe statesman quits his sullen form 
Ofgra\ity and l)u&incss ; the lukewarm 
Kcligious, his neutrality; the hut 
Biainsick tllnminatc, his /cal; the sot. 

Stupidity; t!ic soldier, his arrears ; 

The court, its confidence; the plcb’i^ their fear-): 
Oallants, their apishness and perjury; 

Women, their pleasure and inconstancy; 

Poets, their wine; the nsurei-, his pelf; 

The world, its vanity; and I, my elf. 

Roger L’Estrange. 


On the Dtanmiic Poems oj Mr John Fei.tciier. 

Wondfr! who’s here? I'letchcr, long buried. 

Revived ? ’Tis he ! hc’vs risen from the dead ; 

TIis winding-sheet put off, walks abo\e ground. 

Shakes olFhis fcttci*s, and is better bound. 

And maj lu* not, if rightly understood. 

Prove plays are lawful ? he hath made them good. 

Is any Loxtr Mad ^ See, here's Love's Varc ; 

LInmarried ? to a IVife he may be sure, 

A rare one, /oi n Motdh ; if she displease, 

'J'hc Spnnhh Cm ale gives a writ of ease. 

Kn((uire the Custom of the Conntrif, then 
Shall the b'leyich iMWjer set you free again. 

If the two Pair Maids take it wondrous ill, 

(One of 'In Inuy the otlier of the Mill) 

That th* f net i Pro^ri ss stopt, and they defamed. 
Here’s that makes Won eu Pleased^ and Tamer Tamed, 

^ For the same reason that Sir Aston Cokahic’s poem is reprinted, 
Sir Roger L’Estrange’s keeps its place. His name is w'cll known to the 
kaiued world, but tiiis copy of verses does no great honour cither to 
luiii^elf or our authors.— 

VOL. I. 
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But who then plays the Coxcomb ? or will try 
His Wit at several Weaponsf or else die ? 

Nic^ Valour, and he doubts not to engage 
The Noble Gentleman in Lovers Pilgrimage, 

To take revenge on the False One, and run 
The Honest Mayi^s Fortuncy to be undone 
Like Knight of Malta, or else Captain be. 

Or th’ Humorous Lieutenant; go to Sea 
{A Voijage for to starve) he^s very loth. 

Till we are all at peace, to swear an oath, 

That tlien the Loijal Subject may have leave 
To lie from Boggards Bush, and undeceive 
The creditor, discharge his debts ; why so. 

Since w( can’t pay to Fletcher what we owe ? 

Oh, could his Pivphcless but tell Oiie Chance, 

When that the Pilgrims shall return from France, 
And once more make this kingdom as of late. 

The Island and we celebrate 

A Dfi ibh' Ma'niap^c ; tvtv) one to bring 
To Fli'tohcr’*^ memory his offering, 

Thar thus at i ist uiwcqncstcih lh( stage, 

Brings back the silver ami the golden age' 

lloBEKT Gardiner. 


i 0 thcMa/u s cj the cJrbralrd Poets and Felluo.-im do s, h’RANcrs 
Beacmonc and John Fletcher, upon the Ciiniing oj t!el 
''xcelleni Dramatic Poems, 

Disdain not, gentle shades, the lowi\ praise 
Which iicrc I tender your immortal bays : 

Call iL-not folly, but my zeal, that 1 
Strive to eternize you, that cannot die. 

And though no language rightly can commend 
What you have writ, save what yourselves have penn’d; 
Yet let me wonder at those curious strains 
(The rich conceptions of your twin-like brains) 

♦ These vcr&cs, and those of Hills, which occur further on, were suji" 
posed by the former editors to have gicat weight in determining that all 
the plays mentioned in tlicn were written by Fletcher alone; but though 
it is true that most of them wcie written after the death of Beaumont, 
tve cannot attribute this to the information of Gardiner and Hills, but 
because moot of the plays in Uie first folio (and Gardiner mentions al¬ 
most all of them, and none which had previously appeared in quarto) 
^ere composed by Fletcher alone, 
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Which drew the gotls* attention ; who aduiiieJ 
To i>ee our Engli&li stage by you inspired: 

Wliose chiming muses never fail’d to sing 
A soul-aflecting music, ravishing 
Both ear and intellect; while you do cacli 
Contend with other who shall highest reach 
In rare invention; conflicts, that beget 
New strange delight, to see two fancies met. 

That could receive no foil; two wits in growth 
So just, as had one soul informed both. 

Thence (learned rictcher) sung the muse alone. 

As both had done before, thy lieauniont gone, 
in whom, as thou, had he out-lived, so he 
(Snatch’d first awa}) survived still m thee. 

What though distempers of the prt &ent age 
Have banish’d ^ oiu smooth numbers from the stage i 
You shall be gainers by’t; it shall (onfer 
To th* making the va-.l world your theatre; 

The press shall give to every man his part. 

And we will all be actor:,; leain by heait 
Those tMgic scenes and comic strains you writ, 
Uiiimitablc both for art and wit; 

Aiid at each exil, as your (aueies i isc, 

Our hands shall dap deserved plaudities. 

.Toiin Webu ^ 


Vo the Daert ^the Aulim in Ms most ingeniow^ P/eie*- 

'fiiou art above their censure, whose dark spirit? 

Itcspect but shades of things, and seeming nieii<^s, 

That have no soul, nor reason to their will, 

But rhyme as ragged ai a gander’s quill; 

Where pride blows up the eiror, and tiansfcrs 
Their zeal in tempests, that so widely errs. 

Like heat and air compressed, their blind desires 
Mix with their ends as lagiog winds witli fires: 

Whose ignonnie and pa-'ions wear an eye 
Squint to all pails of true Jmmanity. 

■ John Webb.] T find no other traces of a John Webb who wa^ likefy 
-obe author of this ing'^niou's copy of vcr'-c’, but that m 1029, four 
after Fletcher’s death, one John Webb, M. A. and fellow of Mag¬ 
dalen College, in OxfuiU, v.a^ medc nn'-terol’Cmjdouschooli—iJcavo ti- 
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All h, apocryplia suits not their vein; 

Vor wit, oil fie ! and learning too, profane! 

But rictflicr hath done miracles by wit. 

And one line of his may convert them yet, 

Temp» them into the state of knowdedge, and 
[The ] happiness to read and understand. 

The way is strewed with laurel, and every muse 
Bn'ngs incense to our Fletcher ; whose scenes infuse 
Such noble kindlings from her pregnant fire. 

As charm- her ciitic pixels in desire; 

And who doth read him tlia( parts, less endued 
Thau with some heat of wit or gratitude ? 

Some crowd to touch the relic of his bays. 

Some to cr\ up tlieir ovmi wit in bis praise. 

And think tJiey engage it by tomphratives, 

Wlu'ii f. om himseM liimseUTie be t derives. 

Let Sliais^peai e, t’hapman, and aiip'iaiidcd Ben. 

Wiai tlie eteniai m.Mil ofthi-ii jieii, 

Hf‘(’ I am love-oiek, .md \v( re 1 to choose 
4 T'Kitu-s coiiival, ’tis 1 Ictcliei’^ muse. 

(iLORUL Bf CK.*' 


Oil Mr Blaumoxi . 

I Wiiltcu tliiilv )('ar siute/ pM'scnllj .ifici iin (I*mIIi.) 


B» Au\i(>\T lies heie ; and where now shall we havi 
A muse like hi- to sigh upon his grave! 

A.h ' none to wtep this with a worthy tear. 

But he that caiuiot, Be.iumont that lies here. 

W’ho now' shall pa\ tin tomb with such a verse 
As thou that lady’s didst, fair Rutland’s hearse 


A rcl.iiion of Sir GcoriJC Biuk, master of the revels, who, in 1617, 
pubii-lkd tlie lli'story of liiihnHl III. hy Sir Ccorjjc. See ITlALMERS’s 
iinpp/( Apo/ofiij joj tin Jit/icicrf in the Sluih'^peaie Pnptrs, Loed. 

1799, pp. 19^—205.’ 

^ Thus the first folio, published in 1617. 

’ (17(0 7,on shall pay thy lamb /nth S7ich a tcr'ic 
As thou that l/idy’s didst, fair Itutlaud's hearse To jiay thi/ tomb 
u a little obscure, but it seems to mean, to repay thee for writing so cx- 
client an epitaph, by one as excellent as thyself.—(S'eo’ard, 
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\ monumeiU tliaf will llicn lasting bo, 

WIu’ii all her marble is more iliist than she. 

In thee all’s lost: A smlilcn dearlb ami want 
Hath seized on Wit, good epitaphs are .''Cant; 

We dare not write I by elegj, whilst eucb fear? 

He ne’er sliall niatth that copy of thy tears. 

Scarce in an age^ a poet, and \ct he 
Scarce live.s the tlnril part of his age to .-sec; 

But (juiekly taken oil', and onl}'^ knoun. 

Is in a minute shut as soon as shewn. 

Why should weak Natu'(' tire herselJ’in vain 
In such a [)iece, to dash it straight again ? 

W'^hy .sliould slie take .sncli work beyond her skill. 

Which, w lien she cannot perfect, she must kill ? 

Alas, what is’t to temper slime or mire ? 

But Nature’s puzzled, when she works in lire:* 

(ireat brains, like brightest glass, crack straight, while thossr 
Of stone or wood hold out, and fear not blows: 

And we their ancient hoary head.s can see, 

Whose wit w^as never their mortality: 

Beaumont dies young, so Sidney died before,® 

There was not poetry he could live to more; 

He could not grow up higher; I scarce know 
If th’ art itself unto that pitch could grow, 

Were’t not in thee, that hadst arrived th: heiglit 
Of all that Wit eoukl reach, or Nature might. 

Oil, when I read llio.se e.xcellent things of thine, 

Such strength, such ,>weetiu*.ss, c‘ouch’d in every line, 

Such life offanc}', .such higli choice ol lirain, 

Nought of tile vulgar wit^ or borrow’d strain, 

Such jiassioii, such cxpres.sions meet my eye, 

Sucli wit untainted with obscenity, 


Tm: poem alluded to is not, as Seward conjecture?, tlie epitnpli in 
deamiiont’s Poem-) heL'iniiing— 

“ Here slie lies, wlio-e .polJe'S lame.” 

Se(' \ol. .xiv. p. 'lilt, and ji. ewi of tin'-, vol. farle refers to Heaiiiiiont’s 
idegyoa ihe Co'inti s of Uiitlai d, vol. xiv. p. a lii. 

ijiiircr fftl II. Sotlioerp) in Beannioiil’s Poems. 

' Tin n Nalh' (\ piu'led n h'.,'! Ihc utn L'.'> c\\Uvc.\ Ibid. 

' So Sidncij did (hjori .] It iniglit pciliap-, have bct'n — Sidnt'i/ died 
1‘fforc.—Sen ard, 

Beaiimoiit’s Poems exliiliit died .— Pd. I77:s 
Mini.] So in Beamnont’s Poem-. 
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And these so unaffectedly express’d, 

All in a language purely-flowing drest 
And all so born within tlijsclf, thine own. 

So new, so fresh, hO nothing trod upon, 

I grieve not now, that old Menander’s vein 
Is ruin’d, to survive in thee again ; 

Such in his time was he, of the same piece. 

The smooth, even, natural wit, and love of Greece. 
Those few sententious fragvncnts shew more worth, 
Than all the poets Athens e’er brought forth ; 

And I am sorry we have lost those hours 
On them, who* e quickness comes far short of ours, 
And dwell not more on thee, whose every page 
iMay be a pattern for their scene and stage.5 
I will not yield thy works so mean a praise; 

^^ore pure, moic chaste, more sainted than arc play^ 
Noi with that dull supineness to be read, 
i o pass a fire, or laugh an hour in bed. 

IIou do the mus('s suffer every where. 

Taken in such mouths’ censure, in such ear:,*^ 

'I’lial, ’twist a wliifl’, a line or two rehearse, 

And with theii iJicura together spawf a verse! 

'fliis all a poem’s leisure, after play, 
l>i ink, or tobacco, it may keep the day.^ 


♦ Jilt/ till I/I (t pint Jlo/iin" lunnurigf dnst.] So in Bcauuioiit’s Poem 
Aae ] Ibid. 

^ Tiikni in sw li h uu>hs^ k! n^uud m cm .J Ibid. 

^ 'J Ins all n liDi iiiWvi'-nrt, (iftti jdrr/, 

D.ink, 01 fob'ia ), it /an/ < ip tin dm/.] What is alt a j ai //’s’ //(..- 
<;u)i ^ I t..ii afliv no idci to U im' a Latinibii!, wbidi, if ikfiin.jf, j*, c\- 
tieniely foiccd. 'J'li/s is all n puna’s, i.e.n poem’sp.ii t, powti, oi woitb, 
(t may sen e to span J one’s leisure bom-) alter dice, clunk, oi toliaccc;- 
But unlc''S the icaclci seei i moii n.ituuil exphc.ition, I believe lie will 
aq'c-e to it'i being discaulcd a toiiuptioii, lot a trifling diange will gi\c 
a (leal sense— 

This all a poem’s plfusiin, after play, 

Diiiik or tobacco, it may keep the day. 

u (. all tlie pleasuie a ponn dves to these sons of cluinc&s, i^ to spin out 
or pass away tlie tune till un-s'^t, alter cards, bottles, and tolucco aic 
leinoved ; tfius to /)<< s a fi «, a little abotc, signifies to pas, au ly the 
time till the Ine is bmnt out. Jhit, to keep n dmj, is an expression not 
very applicable to tins srnsc, (a sen«e which the context evidently ic- 
tpiircs) and though it may indeed be strained to something like it, ^et, as 
v\e can retain thice of the lettcis in ktip, and, by a small transposition 
ol the lest, give a mudi properer vcib, it seems probable that ckr was 
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Whilst even their very idleness, they think, 

[s lost in these, that lose their time in drink. 

Pity their dulncss ; we that betler know. 

Will a more serious hour on thee bestow.* 

Why should not Beaumont in the morning please, 

As well as Plautus, Aristophanes ? 

Who, if my pen may as my thoughts be free, 

Were scurril^* wits and bufibons both to thee; 

Yet these our learned of severest brow 
Will deign to look on, and to note them too, 

That will defy our own ; ’tis English stuff. 

And th* author is not rotten long enough. 

Alas, what phlegm arc they, compared to thee, 

In thy Philastcr, and Maid’s Tragedy ? 

Where’s such an humour as th}' Bcsjus, pray?* 

Let them put all their Thrasocs in one play, 

Jle shall ont-bid thcMi; their conceit was poor,® 

All in a circle of a bawil or whore, 

A co/’ning Davus,^ take the fool away, 

And not a good jest extant in a plaj'. 

ihe original, we "cncrallv now say to cLc out the datj ; but it was used b;; 
our anceslors without the adverb, to t/;c a l/iing, i. e. to protract or 
iciiglfien it out. The ’.cadcrwill see a much {greater corruption of the 
pi L^-i than either of thc'^e. at tiu' latter cud of this poem.—St ic,ini. 

Tile nieaiiin<; bceui« to be, “ '1 hey liavc no A/s/oefor poetry till tliC} 
have done with'jaiuiu^ drinkiiii;, and sniokiu" ; these liaviii" liad thee 
time, poetry iruv cohimunil tlie day.”—Ed. 1778. 

The copy in Betiiiuiont’s Toeins rcails— 

’Tis all a piiiiey’s ki'-iirc after play, 

Drink and tobacco, it may spend the day. 

® Ptti/thtn dill' Uj.'i '/nil iilln 
IViil (I 7 >nu r s( i >0/1^ ‘miir on t/nc i't^ioiv.] So the fvlio. The text is 
from Beaumont’s Piienv. 

® Humble.] So Beaumont’s Porm^. 

* licssus ? nay.J Jhid. 

® T/teir ronciit mas uour, <S:e.l Mr Eaile’s reflections on Terence arc 
in part at least very imiiist. 'fiierc is peihaps loo much sameness in his 
plots; but his old men and V' i.iiir, lik sliv ints, his parasites, &c., are 
each a distinci character fi mi all the rt^t, and [ueserved tliroiit;hout 
cacli play with mtiuite .spirit and jndi;ment. Beside which, the elegant 
diction and fiee sentirncni'' every where ahoiuul in him, arc pat¬ 

terns to the bc'-t comic ^ritcis; and winch Ueaiimont and Fletcher 
strive to excel him in, by adding suliliinity of poetry to justness ol senti¬ 
ment, well knowing that jests and drollery aic only the lowest degree of 
omic excellence. — Sezeard. 

" A coz'ning dancc.^ (’ormted by Theel'akl, who says, “ Hnvvi is 
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Yet these arc wits, because they’re old, and now,"^ 
licing Greek and Latin, they are learning too : 

But those tlieir own times were content to allow 
A thriftier famn,® and thine is lowest iiovr. 

But thou shalt live, and, when thy name is grown 
Six ages older, shalt be better known; 

When th )u’rt of Chaucer’s standing in the tomb. 

Thou sJialt not share, but take up all his room.* 

John EarleJ 


the name of a subtle juggling servant in Terence’s comedy called Tlit 
fair Andrian.”—Ed. 1 77o. 

There is a blank h'ftfor Daviis in the copy in Bcaninont’s Poems. 

Vt't lln-,e lire a'lfSy iliei/’n oldy I hat’s it, avd j/o?/.] II)id. 

'* A thiisty /iiwt.] So tin* folio. The text from Beaumont’s Poems. 

’I’hio copy vario'' considcMvihly from that printed with Beamnont’s 
Poem.-.—Ed. I7T5?. Tlie principal variations arc noticed in the notes. 

^ Joh. Ecu lc.\ Mr Earle na-}onng wlien he v\rote this, and t!u i c arc 
fiidisputalilc iiKii’lvs ol a hriglit poetii' genius, which had probabi) been 
great!} iii'[iircd liy an intimacy with Bc.'iiimont. tic was in high rcpntq 
as a jircacher and a scliular in King ('IkcJcs the si’s rcic.n, and seems 
to have been a true jatriot ; lor it is probable that lie oppoicd the court 
in tile hc^imiing of the t'onliles, as he was elected one of the As-embly 
of Divines; but lie rcfii'-jd to act with them, and avllicred to the king in 
his lowest tate, and fi/i it was ileprivcd of the elianeellorsliip of Salis- 
bii!’}, and all Ills other pivlennents. After the Restoration, he was made, 
lirst, Dean of We'tniUlster, then Bishop of Worcester, and afterwards 
of k'lilislmrv. Mr W(i -d gives a character of him, that extreme!} re- 
.semblcs that oi'tbe cscoJUaiL Dr lloiigb, the late Bishop of W oree:,ter; 
tlie slim ot it i,, that be joii)i.d tile pobtenes.s of a courtier to the sanetit}, 
goodness, and cliuiitv o( an apo-tle.— Sctvard. 

lie was boin at York in 1001, mitered student at Merton (*olIcgc, 
Oxford, in loJO, took the degrei* of master of arts in lb'‘J l; in JO.'JJ he 
was appointed pioctoi, and, alioiiL the same time, chaplain to the Eaii 
of Pcnib''oke- He was afterwards selected by the king for chaplain and 
tutor to Prince Chailes, and ehaneellor of Salisbury eatbedial, which 
apiiointmeiits he was deprived of during the civil wars, as he Hed vvitli 
Ohai’les II. to tiu* Netherlands. At the Restoration he was appointed 
Dean of vYestiniiistcr; in lOGt! he obtahied the bishoprick of Worces¬ 
ter, from wlienee be was translated to that of Salisbui} in 1663. Hi- 
died at Oxford 17th Novcmlier, 166.5. IJis most celebrated work is en¬ 
titled, “ Micioc o-moniiijiliy, in Elk,a}s and Characters.” llis transla- 
lion of the iuav into Latin was prihted at the Hague in IGlo 
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l^pon Mr ^LETC»I:R^s bimvj arable Plains, 

The poet live.'; woiulcr not how or nliy 
Fletehcr revives, but that hi* e’er could die: 

Sale mirth, full lan^ma^e) How io ever} pa^je. 

At once lie doth both lieighten and assuage; 

All innocence and wit, pleasant and clear, 

Nor church nor laws were ever libelled here ; 

But fair deductions drawn from his great brain. 
Enough to conquer all that’s false or vain ; 

Ileseattcis wit, and sense so freely Hings, 

That very citi/en.s speak handsome things, 

Teaching their wives such unaffected grace, 

Tlieir looks are now as handsome as their face. 

Nor is this violent: lie .ste.ils upon 
Tlie yielding .soul until the fren/y’s gone; 

UK very lancings do tin* patient plea.se. 

As wh'*n good music cures a mad disease. 

Sm Hi poets rifle him, yet think it fair, 
lieeau'C tlu’y rr)() a man tliat well enn spare; 

'fhey feed upon him, owe him every hit, 
fjiey’re all but sub-exciseuien of his wit. 

J. iVI.s 


On ike IVorli oriJcAuMONT and Fletcher, ai lenMh 

])! inied. 

(iiiLAT pair of authors, whom one equal star 

Ilegot si) like ill genius, lliat you arc 

111 fuue, as well as v, litiugs, both so knit, 

'I’hat no man knows where to divide y^our wit. 

Much Io'S your piai,'*: You, who had ^qual lite, 
y\nd did each otlier mutually inspire; 

Whether iie did cont’'ire, the othir write, 

Or onefia.iii'd the plot, the other did indite; 

** This poem is probal.Iv by .hi'pcr Maine, as well as the next; for 
the stationer, in 'ii. i^oiiehuling vorsc",, nieiitl >ii^ *' thirty-four witnesses,” 
ami as the mnnber ofjioenis besides |ii -3 own is tiiirty-a\, tliat of thecu- 
»(>iuia>.ts is thirty-four, tliere beinir two copies of \er'i.s in ('artwri^jlil 
am’ two bv iVraim*. 
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Whether one found ihe matter, th’ other dress, 

Or ih* one disposed wliat th’ other did express: 

Where'er your parts between yourselves lay, we. 

In all things which you did, hut one thread sec ; 

So evenly drawn out, so gently spun, 

That art with nature ne’er did smoother run. 

Where shall I fix my praise then ? or what part 
Of all your numerous labours hath des 
More to be famed than other ? Shall I say 
I’ve met a lover so drawn in your play, 

So passionately written, so inflaraed. 

So jealously enraged, then gently tamed. 

That I, in reading, have the person seen. 

And your pen hath part stage and actor been i* 

Or shall I say that I can scarce forbear 

'fo clap, when I a captain * do meet there; * Basus 

So li\ely in his own vain humour drest. 

So braggingly, and like himself exprest, 

That modern cowards, when they saw him play’d, 

Saw, blush’d, departed, guilty and betray’d ^ 

You wrote all parts right; wlialsoe’cr tiie stage 
Had from run, we-’ seen there as in f/tc age. 

And iiad their equal life : Vices which %vere 
Manners abroad, did groiv corrected there: 

'fhi'y who posjcst a box, and half-crown9 spent 
To Icani obsccneness, return’d innocent, 

And thank’d you for this coz’nagc, wlio^e chaste sccjic 
Taught loves . o noble, so reform’d, so clean, 

That they, who brought foul fires, and tiiither came 
To bargain, went thence with a holy flame, 
l^e’t to youi praise too, that your stock and \m'i 
Held both to tragic ami to comic strain;' 

VVlierc’or you li'-ted to he high and grave, 

No bu.-kin skew’d more solemn ; no cjuill gave 
Such I'eeling objects to draw tears I’roni cyc<, 

Spectators sate parts in your tragedies. 

And where } on li.sted to be low and free. 

Mirth turn’d the whole house into comedy , 

So piercing (wdiere you pleased) hitting a faiih, 

That Jiumours from your pen issued all salt. 

Half-crown.] This was the price of the boxes at some of ihe private 
houses, such as the Plicenix in Drury-Lane. 

* --- 1/Qur stock a)i(l vein 

Held both to tragic and to c<mic s’/ra/.i.] i. e. Your •itocJz of umiwi’- 
standing and knowledge, and your vcitt of wit and humour, are cquallv 
excellent in tragedy and comedy.—AV 
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\or ueieyou thus in woiLs and poems knit, 

As to bo but two halfs, and make one wit; 
liut as some tilings, wc see, have double cause, 
And yet the tiFect itself from both whole di aws; 
So, though you were thus twisted and combined, 
As [in] two bodies to have but one fail mind,"^ 
Yet, if we piaise you lightly, we must say, 

Both join’d, and both did wholly make the play. 
Foi that you could wiite singly, we may guess 
By the divided pieces which the prtss 
Hath seveially sent foith , ^ noi were join’d so. 
Like some oui modem aiithois made to go 
One meicly b) the hel[) ot th’ otlii r,^ who 
To puichase lame do come loitli one of two, 

Xoi wiote >011 so, that om’s pait was to hek 
'J he othei mto diape , noi did one stick 
The othc'i’s cold inv( ntions with such wit. 

As scived, like 'jpice, to nuke the n qiuck and fit, 
\oi, out of niutiiil want, oi emptuv'". 

Did you con‘'j)ue to "o still tiuus to th* pi ess ; 


A', (cLolo(h(b to fid I liil (Tit fail 7 i id ..i.'''cud il L)> aeward. 
li! thi (I idtd jhtics nluK.li Ih 

IIil iti/li/ s 6 /i' toilf I 1 Iii\i hti(.ie si ewed th t *^11010 weic 
»wo c )iiic(li( s wioto l>\ Ikniiiiant in h ‘d ii soiiu it -ions why 
tin iSit. V iloi 1 oii^ I ')hodit iiLif III! of cl ii) Vi'’htciici fth Maine 
111 tins j 1 1 c utciK I to tl t-.c t\o com iis, n iwnij; \»Inch they wcic, 
01 vlullici I t onlj me lilt the Mi^k al (71 ly Inn, winch w is tlic only 
mtti vviiicli \vi know to have been jiubJislKd in Ih mmonf’s 11 m c before 
lliisc t'onmiLiulitoiy Poems who ])iil)lisliul, 01 wIiclIi he spoke in gc* 
iicral tc nil, without a strict adlicicnci. to licts, must be left uncertain. 
— S< u n / 

I lit (ilitoi's insoiis foi doubting Scwaid’s h)'[) 0 thcs ]3 icspectingTlic 
\it( \ doui, will be louii 1 in tlic intiodiu tion (o ll'it pi ■>, yol. IV. p. 
JO ) Mniic m allude to Bcuimont’s balniacis and IlcinnpliroditUs, 
\ Inch t line out in Ins 1 ft-time, is well as to The Masque, and to Flet- 
t Iici’s 1 iilhfiil Shtplicidess, Woman-Hatei, and Tliieiiy and Ihcodorct. 

'* - no? ne/c gone lo, 

f ikt so)it( on? 7?iodt ? ?i (??(tf?or'i ??iadt to c,0 

Oil mnchf Ini the lulp of th* otht7.'[ Ihc woid "o, yvlutli ends the 
next lint, ■-ci iiis to have laii ui the punter’s head, and made him put 
^ in? licit nisi id of some c u i woid. MrT hcobalil had prevented me 
III tlu emtndadon \Vl '•cat* un’d so, and as I Inve his tonciirience, I 
b ivc th( less loubt ill pic*cii .g it to Mi b}iiipson’s conjecture —Nor 
€?? ()??( so, though tins Idttci I Very good sense, and ncaici the trace 
?)t the Ictteis, but it would ni ikc o/it be repeat! d too often, for it is al- 
icady ni the thud and fourth lines aftti, and ’tis vtrj evident to me that 
t should have been 111 the shoiuI, foi Ontnocli/t I read 0?it wcTc/y.— 

' ! (U U 
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But what, tlius join’d, you vvroto, might liavc come forth 
As good from each, and stmanl with the sumo worth 
That thus unite<l thoni: You did join scii&c; 

In you ’twas league, in otiiers impf'tcuce; 

And the press, Jiicli both thus amongst Ub sends. 

Sends us one poet in a pair of friendh. 

.lAsrEii Maine. 


Upon ihc liepoU of the Prhithi" of ihc Dramndcftl Poems of 3Ias- 
Irr .loiiN Flutchlh, never cotlecLed beforey and nvio setJotih 
'u o'te Volinne. 

riioi'U.ir wlien all Fletcher writ, and the entire 
Man vv.is induh ed unto that sacred lire. 

His thoughts, and his thoughts’ dvcbs, appear’d both such, 
That ’tvva« his happy fault to do too much : 

Who therefon' wisely did submit each birth 
To knouiiig licaiimojtt, ere it did coi.u forth, 

Working agiin until he saitl, ’t'vas iif 
Aral uuule him the sobriety of his wit. 

Though thus lie call’d his judge into his fame, 

And l()r that aid allotr’d him half the name, 

’'fis known, that sometiines lie did stand alone, 

That both the spunge and pencil were hi - owu', 

That himself Judged himself, eould singlv do, 

And was at last IJeaumont and Fletclun- loo ; 

Else wc had lost his Nu phenles'-,^’ a pic(;e 
Even and binooth, spun from <i iiiier Ih tee ; 


Juspi r Aluhii.i Tills 'fiMitlunan \oi^ .iiitl; ir of The Citv M.Uui, o 
comedy, and Tile Aihoroiis War, a tunu-coimil\. lleuiisan ( ii'iieiit 
prciK her in tlic civil '.var, but uarml\ adhuniin to tlK‘kmi>, ua, (hjiiivid 
of all his prefci iiicnts m (Tomweil’s inm', aial taken for eharit) into tl;e 
Eail of DevonshiroY fainih, where his IcuMiiii^, p- tj, ai.d wit, icinlcred 
him a proper advocate tor rcTi^iOii against the l.nnoii'. Mr Ifoblis,, then a 
tutor in that family. After the Restoration lie \va.5 iiuule taiion oft'liiist- 
Church, and ai chdeacon of Ciiichcbter.—AVa ,o d. 

He was lioni at Ilatlieilcigli, in Devotisliirc, and died nth Deeemlier, 
1672. Both hib dramatic performances rank above inediocrit>. 

^ Else 7t( huil lost Ills S/uphei (h ss.\ Mr Cartw right was a very bright, 
but a very young man, aiiil ‘■ecu ■. to t.isto our authors’ plays estrcincly 
well, but to have known iiolhiug of their dates and lii^tory. lie suppo¬ 
ses the Shepherdess wrote after Beaumont’s death, so tliat his testimony 
ought to have no sort of weight in excluding Beaumont from all bhaie in 
the composition of the pla^s. lie had taken up tlie supposition of Beau* 
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Where softness reigns, where passions passions greet, 

Gentle and higli, as floods of balsam meet. 

Where, dres.s’d in white expressions, .sit bright loves, 

Drawn, like their fairest queen, by milky doves ; 

A piece which Jonson in a rapture bid 
Come up a glorified work; and so it did. 

Else had his muse set with his friend, the stage 
Had mi.vs’d those poems, which yet take the age ; 

The world had lost those rich exemplars, where 
Art, language, wit, .sit ruling in one sphere; 

Where the fre.sh matters soar ahov(‘ old theme*:, 

As prophets’ raptures do above our dreams; 

Where*, in a worthy scorn, he dares refiu^c 
All otlier gods, and makes the thing his muse • 

Where he ealls passions up, and lajs them so. 

As s))irits, awed by him to conic and go; 

Where tlie free amiior did ivliatc’cr he would. 

And notliiiig will’d bat what a poet should. 

No va-t uncivil bulk swells any scene, 

The .s'rength’s ingenioius, and the vigour clean; 

None can |)revent the fancy, and see through 
At the first opening ; all stand ivond’ring hpw 
'I'lie thing wall be, until it is; which thence, 

With fre.sh delight still cheats, still takes the sense; 

The wdiole design, the shadows, tlic lights such. 

That none can say he shews or hides too much ; 

Business grows up, ripen’d by just cncrcasc. 

And by as just degrees again doth cease ; 

The heats and minutes of affairs arc watch’d. 

And the nice points of time are met, and snatch d; 

Nought later than it should, nought comes before, 
f’hemists and calculators do err more: 

-Sex, age, degree, affections, country, place, 

The inward .substance, and the outward face, 

All kept precisely, all exactly fit; 

Wliat he would write, he was before he writ- 
'Twixt Jonson’s grave, and Shakspeare’s lighter sound, 

Ills muse so steer’d, that something still was found, 

Noi this, nor that, nor both, but so his own, 

That ’twas liis mark, and he was by it known; 

mont’s being oi \ i corrector, jicrhaps merely because Jonson had cele- 
firalcd bis jude,!‘lent, not eousulciiiig that he celebrated bis fancy too.— 

Sill a/ {/. 

Cartwriglit < ould not suppose the Shepherdess was wrote after Beau¬ 
mont’s death . Ills words only mean, “ If Fletcher could not have wrote 
' itliout Beaumont, we should not have had The Faithful Shepherdess,” 
XI \vhich the latter had no coucern.—Ed. 1778. 

5 
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Hcncc tlid lie take true judj;ments, hence did stiike 
All palates some Avay, though not all alike : 

Tlie god of numbers might his numbers crown, 

And, li'stning to them, wish they were his own. 

Tiius, welcome forth, what ease, or wine, or wit 
Durst yet produce; that is, what Fletcher writ! 

William Cartwhigiu . 


Another. 

Fletcher, though some call it thy fault that wit 
fcio overflow’d thy scenes, that e’er ’twas lit 
To come upon the stage, Beaumont was fain 
To bid thee be more dull; that’s, write again. 

And bate some of thy (ire ; which from thee came 
In a clear, bright, full, but too large a flame; 

And, after all, (finding thy geniu. such) 

That blunted, and allay’d, ’twas yet too much; 
Added his sober spungc : and did contract 
Thy plenty to less wit, to make’t exact: 

Yet we, through his corrections, could see 
Much treasure in thy superfluity ; 

Which was so filed away, os, when we do 
Cut jewels, that that’s lost is jewel too ; 

Or as men use to wash gold, which we know 
By losing makes the stream thence wealthy glow* 
They who do on thy works severely sit, 

And call thy store the over births of wit, 

N.w thy miscarriages wtue rare, and when 
T hou wert supcrfluoiw, that thy fruitful pen 
Had no fault but abundance, which did lay 
Out in one scene what might well serve a play, 

And Jicnce do grant that what they call excess.. 

Was to be reckon’d as thy happiness. 

From whom wit issued in a full spring-tide, 

^fuch did enrich the stage, much flow’d beside. 

For that thou couldst thine own free fancy bind 
In stricter numbers, and run so confined 
As to observe the rules of art, which sway 
In the contrivance of a true-born play, 

Those works proclaim which thou didst write reiired 
From Beaumont, by none but thyself inspired. 
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Where, we see, *twas not chance that made them hit, 
Nor were tliy plays the lotteries of wit; 

But, like to Durer’s pencil,’ which first knew 
The laws of faces, and then faces drew, 

Thou knew’st the air, the colour, and the place, 

The symmetry, which gives a poem grace. 

Parts are so fitted unto parts, as do 
Shew thou hadst wit, and mathematics too: 

Knevv*t,t where by line to spare, where to dispense, 

And didst beget just comedies from thence : 

'J'hiiigo unto which tliou didst such life bequeath, 

That tliey, (their own Blackfriars^) unacted, breathe. 
.Toucon hath writ things lasting and divine. 

Yet his love-scencs, Plctcher, compared to thine, 

Are cold and frost}’, and express love so, 

As heat with Ice, or warm fires mix’d with snow; 

Thou, ab if struck with the same generous darts, 

Whicli burn, and reign, in noble lovers* hearts, 

JIast clothed atfectlons in such native tires, 

And so described them in their own true fires, 

Such moving sighs, such undisscmblcd tears. 

Such charms of language, such hopes mix’d with fears. 
Such grants afl-pr ilenials, such pursuits 
After despair, such amorous recruits. 

That some, who sat spectators, have confest 
Thcniselvcs transform’d to what they saw exprest: 

And felt such shafts steal through their captivod sense. 
As made them rise parts, and go lovers thence. 

Nor was thy style wholly comjioscd of groves. 

Or the soft strains of shepherds and their loves; 

When thou wouldst comic be, each smiling birth. 

In that kind, came into the world all mirth, 

All point, all edge, all sharpness; we did sit 
.So’i etimes five acts out in pure spriglnfid wit, 

\\ iiich flow’d in such true salt, that wc did doubt 
In which scene we laugh’d most two !>liiJ]ini;>*> out. 

’ Liki to JJurer's pe.^ciL] Albert Durcr was a nio^t rxcollcnt German 
painter, born in 1471, much admired even by the great Kapliacl himself^ 
•md in s > high esteem with the Emperor Maximilian the First, that be 
[ircscntcd him v'tli a coat of ar ns as the badge of nobility.— Thcobuld, 

* Tl.nt they, turn oa'v Black friars.] i. e. Their own theatre; mean¬ 
ing, that EJetcIm.-’s plays were so spriglitly, that, thougji then unacted, 
(by reason of tho troublesome iimcs and civil viarwlocii raged against 
King Charles the First) they wanted no advantage of., stage to set them 
ofti One of the seven playhouses, subsisting in our authoi s' time, was in 
Bl ickfriarg.— Theobald. 

^ 'Two shilfinf's.] Tlic price of the boxes at Bl.ickfr'a’'' Sec Ma- 
I-ONE’s Jfist. Acc. of the E. Sla^ef apud Keed’« Shahspea’ Ill. 77. 
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Shakspeare to thee was chill/ whose best jest lies 
I* th’ ladies’ questions, and the fools’ rcplii s. 

Old-fashion’d wit, which walk’d from town to town 
In trunk-hose/ whidi oui fateeio tail’d tlie clown ; 

Whose wit our nice timts would obsceneness tall, 

And which made bawdry pa^s for coi'iical. 

Natuic wa-j all his aiL; thy vein was free 
As his, hut without his scmrility ; 

From whom mirth came untoicccl, no jc'^t peiplex’d, 

But, without laboui, clean, chaste, and unvev’d. 

Thou wtrt not like some, our ‘-mall poet*?, who 
Could not be poets, were not we poet& too ; 

Whose wit is pilf’ring, and whoso vein and wealth 
In poc^try lies merely in tlieir stialtli; 

Nor didst thou feel their drought, their pangs, their qualms, 
Tlieir rack in writing, wlio do write for alms; 

Wliose wretdied genius, and dependent fires, 

But to their bencfactois’ dole aspiies. 

Nor hadst thou the sly tiick thysell to piano 
Under thy fiicnd/ names; or, to puithaac bays, 

Didst write stale commendations to thy book, 

Which we for Beaumont’s oi Ben donson’^ look: 

i 

’ Shakspetnt lu ihei 'I'hisfaloocctisiireaiose fiom the inual 

fault of pa>ice'3Ti',t'5, ol (kjnee iatin«; others to c\tol their lavouiito. Had 
Jic o 'b '*“1, lu tOL i(uiuci coj)}, tliat rictclui w is in .i due iiiKhiinj 
beK'cen Jiaisou’s cji ccLness and ShakspLaic’'^ / 11U3, lit had don,.!Ict- 
chci, as Will '!■> I’ii S'It, i»ore u il hoiidlir. But it must I c obseiwed, 
tint B( am ' m' nu' 1 c^lIu r w,. k ,0 umth the i;! lu i li taste of the age, 
liotli 111 C hul< OH i u t in 1, ujiid’s rciciu tint Mi t ailM";' t only 
foil ws tl tom loijiid im nr J hi icason sums to hr tins: J jiison 
^ui\i\id U th Sbaksp nc ml 011 au'Jiors m iin 11and is lie waimly 
op; Old till stjanje nil ul'iitK^of tiu'En lidithialK, .it the ht id ol 
wIil’i iiiiaidaiiti* •> V as so tic.'f 1 Minis .is Sli.d qii in, ho loiiiiid.i 
Stione paity ■ ' 'inst Iiim. But n iLiiie fie(juuitl> sjioise ui SbaksuLdic so 
dm itK t»the lu.ut, .mil hi, cxci il< nties, .to well as faults, wiu so el 
Mi!_, lint ll L piiji'diccs .1 im tthc litter lould not whollj bJmd men to 
the in . ei. 1 s oiif autlioi , resembled Jmn 111 ll)C",e cxclIIcikics mou 
tb.in Joi Oil, .mil \t' cKt 1 followed .Jonson’s (oiioctncss .md nianiici. 
the f-lilti ans boih of bbakspewre .yad Jonionwcic willing to lompio 
misc It, md a'low them the nrsl |i 0 jaours, as p.iitnking ofbotli then e> 
cellcncics. Aftei the lle-itoratipi^ Ficiich rules of the drama wue in- 
troduecd, and ^urautbois being nearer them than feh.ikspe.ue, they stib 
held then sapeiiontj.— Scivard. 

* Jn turn’d /msi ] VVe 11 ust read tiunk-lwhi, 1,1. a kind of l.vrtf 
slops, or trowsers, worn by the clowns. * So ai fejr.)ohn Bcikenliead’o 
copy of vei scs • 

—-“ You two thought fit 

To wear just robesy and leave off' trunk-hme wit.” ThcobnUl 
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That debt thou leftist to us, which none but he 
Can truly pay, Fletcher, who writes like thee. 

j, WiLiiAM Cartwright.* 


On Mr Francis Beaumont, 

(Then newly dead.) 

He that hath such acuteness and such wit,^ 

As would ask ten good heads^ to husband it; 

He that can write ^ so well, that ho man dare 
Refuse it for the best, let him beware; 

Beaumont is dead, by whose sole death appears,^ 

Wit*s a disease consumes men^ in few years. 

Rich. Corbet, D.D.9 


h 

Wilham Ciirttorii>,ht?i Mr Cartwright was esteemed one of the jjcst 
poets, orators, and philosophers of his age; he was first a king’s scliolai 
at Westminster, then student of Cltrist>CMbrch, Oj^on. Wood calls him 
the most seraphieal preacher of his age, another Tully and anotlier Vir¬ 
gil, He died about the age of thirty, in 1613, in the year of his proctor¬ 
ship, when King Charles the First was at Oxford, hy wliom Ins death 
was most allectioiiately mouined. He wrote The lady Frrant, The 
Royal ylavc, and Love’s Convert, triigi-comedies; and a volume of hin 
poems was printed after his death. iSee Wood’s Atlienae.— Seward. 

Cartwright’s beat The Ordinary, Mr Seward has not mentioned. 
—Ed. 1778. 

t 

He that had youth and ffiend% and so much wit,] So the copy in 
Beaumont’s Poems, from which the following variations arc also taken. 
The copy in Corbet’s Poems coincides wit/i the text. 

* As would ask fue good wits. ® — hath o rote, 

^ - by whiiji our art appears, ® One. 

Richard Corbet was born in 1582, and educated at Westminster- 
Ilall, and Chiist-Cliiirch, Oxford. He became chaplain to King James, 
aiul, in 1627, Dean of Christ-Cliundl. In 1629 he vyas made Bishop of 
Oxford, and, in 1633, translated to the see of Norwich. He died July 
28tli, 163.5. His poems wi-re pubiisK^ jft 1647 : they display consider¬ 
able liumoar, but m..kc no preUi-sions to imagination of. correctness ol 
mdgment. 
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To Mr Francis Beaumont. 

(Then living.) 

tTo'*v T do love tlicc, Beaumont, and thy muse, 

That unto Uie dost sncIi religion use! 

H o\v 1 do fear m^clf, that am not worth 
The least indulgent thought thy pen drops forth! 

At once thou malc’st me happy, and unmak’st, 

And giying largely to me, more thou tak^s^. 

Wh it fate i> mine, that so itself bereaves ? 

What art is thine, that so thy friend deceives ? 

When even there, where most thou praisest me 
Fo>’ writing better, I must envy thee, 

Ben Jonson. 


Upon il/r^FLETCiiER’s {ncomparttllc Playc, 

/Vi'Oj.LO sings, his harp resounds: give room, 

For now behold the golden pomp is come. 

Thy pomp of pla^s which thousands come to see. 

With admiration botli of them and thce. 

Oh, volume ! worthy, half by le^fj'^and c over. 

To bo with juice of cedar washed dll over; 

Here’s words with lines, and linestwith scenes conscnl. 

To raise an act to full astonishment; 

Here melting numbers, words of power to move 
Young men to swoon, and maids to die for love. 

Love lies u-bleeding here ; Evadne there 
•Swells ivith brave rage, yet comely every where: 

Tlcic’s a Mad Lovetj there that high design 
Of King and no the lare plot thine, 

’ Thia biiort copy (vvhicli scemk'wrote with a binccrity not common in 
complimentary veilBcs) treats lieaiimont not onl} as an excellent critic, 
but as an cxcclleatt j)oet; ami is an answer to Beaumont’s Letter to Jon^ 
toil (vol \iv. p. — Seaafd. 

It is by no means ceitain that tliese VeUBcS have any rchjfence to Bcaii' 
inont's poem mentioned liy Seward. They as probably alJiitle to 
oiir poet'b complimentary verbCS on syjine.^fcjbiison’s dramatic perforiU' 
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So that whene’er we circumVolve our eyes, 

Such rich, such fresh, such sweet varieties 
Ravish our spirits, that enti'anccd wt see 
None writes love’s passions in the wDrld like thee. 

Rob. Herrick.^ 


0)7 the happy Collection of Mr Fletcher’s fVorh, ?ievcr before 

printed. 

Fletcher, arise ! usurpers share thy bays, 

They canton thy vast wit to build sihall plays; 

lie conies ' his volume breaks throu^di clouds and dust; 

Down, little wits! )c must leCund, }e must. 

Nor comes he private; here’s great lieaumont too: 

How could one single world encompass two ? 

For these coheirs hu#l equal power to teach 
All that all wits both can and cannbt ieacl;|t 
Shakspearc was early up, and went so drest 
As for those dawning hoUrs he knew was best ; 

Rut, wdicn the sun shone forili, >ou two thought fit 
To wear just robes, and leave olF trunk-hose vvit. 

Now, now, 'twas perfect t none muot look for new, 

Manners and scenes mat idter, but not you; 

I'or yours are not mere Uijilnours, gilded strains; 

The fashion lost, your sense remains. 

Some think your wits of two complexions framed, 

That one the sock, th’ other the buskin, claim’d; 

That, should the stage embattle all its force, 

Fletcher would lead the fpot, Beaumont the horse. 

Rut )mu were both for botPr; not semi-wits, 

Each piece is wholly two, yet n^er splits: 

Ye are not two faculties, and one soul still, 
lie th’ understanding, thou the quipk freo will; 

Not as two voices in one song embrace, 

I’letcher’s keen treble, and deep Belmont’s base,* 

ft 

Robert Herrick was one of the most elegant of the minor poets of 
t'liarics l.’s time. < A judicious selci^pn from his Hespendes has been 
lately publislicd by Dr Nott. ^ 

^ Buff as trvo voices etuhrace, 

( Vtetctier’s keen treble, ana deep Beaumont’s base) 

Tin\ hid, lojiL’eni'd sonh.] Here Berkenhead is speaking of the 
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Two, full, congenial souls; still both prevail’d; 

Ills muse and thine were quarter’d, not impaled 
Both brought your ingots, both toil’d at the mint, 

Beat, melted, sifted, till no dross stuck in’t; 

Then in each other’s scales weigh’d every grain, 

Then smooth’d and burnish’d, thqn weigh’d all again; 

Stampt both your names upon’t at one bold hit. 

Then, then ’twas coin, as w'cH as bullion-wit. 

'rims twins : But as when Fate one eye deprives, 

That other strives to double, which survives, 

So Beaumont died; yet left in legacy 

His rules and standard wit (Fletcher) to thee. 

Still the same planet, though not fill’d so soon, 

A two-horn’d crescent then, now one full-moon. 

Joint love before, now honour, doth provoke; 

So th’ old twin giants forcing a huge oak, 

One slipp’d his footing, th’ other sees him fall. 

Grasp'd the whole tree, and single held up all. 

Imperial Fletcher! here begins thy reign ; 

Scenes flow like sun-beams from thy glorious brain ; 

doubtful opinions relating to the share whicl’ Jk-aimiont ami rjetclicr had 
m these plays: He tells you, tliat the gt iieral opinion was, that flt auinoiir 
was a g/«7,’e tragic Jcriier^ rJctclier most exci'lleut ni coiiicdy. Tiii-. lu. 
contradicts; but how ? why, they did not difilr as a general of Jiorse docx. 
from a general of foot, nor as the Mnk does /Vom the bu'ktn^ nor as the 
iLiU from the understandings but v^erc t/ru jaU nmgrnuJ t-ouks and dif¬ 
fered only as the base and treble tlo in the same song. \\ hv, if thi-, is 
the true reading, he confirms in these lines what he had contiadicted in 
all the foregoing similies, for ba'fe and Irth/e have much the same difiei- 
ence between them as horse and foot in an arm^, or the wit and undei- 
jslanding in the soul. To make the writer consistent with hunself, the 
true reading seems to be not instead of but: > 

Not as two voices in one song cinbraee, 

Fletchei's keen treble, and dtep Beauniont^s base; 

Twoyfullf congenial souls. Seward. 

His muse and thine were quarter’d, not impaled ;] I know I am going 
out of my depth, in attempting a criticism on terms in lier ddry; hut my 
books tell me, that impaling is when the arms of the man and wile afe^ 
placed on the same escutchcoPj the one on the right and the otliei on tin* 
left; which is a proper emblem of the matrimonial union; and niiglii 
seemingh be as well applied to the marriage of lieaumont at.d Fletcher’s- 
wit..as the word quartering can, whi^li tlie same Bcrkenhead speaks of 
at the latter end of this poem : 

What strange production is at last, displap^d^ 

Got bp Izeo fathers without female aid ! 

But I shall attempt no charge in a science where I am ignorance itself.-- 
iVci iu iL 
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‘thy swiff-dispatching soul no more doth stay, 

Than he that built two cities in one day; 

Ever brim-full, and sometimes running o'er, 

To feed poor languid wits that wait at door; 

Who creep and creep, yet ne’er above-ground stood ; 

(For creatures h ive nio»»t feet, which have least blood) 

But thou art stili that bird of paradise, 

Which hath no feet, and ever nobly flies; 

Rich, lu'-ty sense, «'uch as the poet ought; 

For poems, it luit excellent, are nought; 

Low wit in SCI.lies in state a peasant goes; 

If mean and flat, let it foot yeoman-prose, 

That such mav sjjell, as are not readers grown; 

To whom he, that writes wit, shevys he hath none. 

Brave •shakspt.are flow’d, yet had his ebbings too, 

Often above himself, sometimes below; 

Thou always best; if aught seemed to decline, 

’Twas the unjudging route’s mistake, not thine: 

Thus thy fair bhepheidess, which the bold heap 
(False to themselves and thee) did prize so cheap, 

Was found (when understood) fit to be crown’d; 

At worst 'twas worth two hundred thousand pound. 

Some blast thy works, lest we shouhl track their walk, 
Where they steal all those few good things they talk; 
Wit-buiglary must chide those it feeds on, 

For plunder’d folks ought to be rail'd upon; 

But (as stolen goods go off at half their worth) 

Thy strong sense palls, when lliey purloin it forth. 

W’hcn didst thou borrow i where’s the man e’er read 
Aught begg’d by thee from those alive or dead ? 

Or from dry goddesses ? as some, who, when 

They stutt their pa^^e with gods, write worse than men ; 

Thou wast thine own muse, and hadst such vast odds, 

Thou out-writ’st him whose verse made all those gods ; 
Surpassing those our dwarfish age up rears. 

As much as Greeks, or Latins, thee in years : 

Thy ocean fancy knew nor banks nor dams; 

We ebb down dry to pebble-anagrams; 

Dead and insipid, all despairing sit; 

Lost to behold this great relapse of wit: 

Wliat strength remains, is like that (wild and fierce) 

Till Jonson made good poets and right verse. 

Such boist’rous trifles thy muse would not brook, 

Save when she’d shew how scurvily they look; 

No savage metaphors (things rudely great) 

'J'bou dost display, nor butcher a conceit; 
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Thy nerves have beauty which invades and charms; 

Looks like a princess harnessM in bright arms. 

Nor art thou loud and cloudy; those, that do 
Thunder so much, do*t without lightning too; 

Tearing themselves, and almost split their brain 
To render harsh what tliou speak’st free and clean; 

Such gloomy sense may pass for high and proud, 

But true-born wit still flies above the cloud; 

Thou knew’st ’twas impotence, what they call height; 

Who blusters strong i’ th* dark, but creeps i’ th’ liglit. 

And as thy thoughts were clear, so, innocent; 

Thy Taney gave no unswept language vent; 

Slandcr’st not laws, prophaii’st no lioly page 
(As if th} father’s crosier awed the stage ;) 

High crimes were still arraign’d; tho* they made shift 
To ])rosper out lour acts, w'ere plagued i’ th’ fift: 

All’s safe and wise; no still'attocted scene. 

Nor swoln, nor flat, a true full natural vein; 

I'hy sense (like wcll-drest ladies) cloath’d as skinn’d. 

Not all unlaced, nor city-starch’d and pinn’d ; 

Thou hadst no sloth, no rage, no sullen ft, 

But strength and iiiiith; Fletcher’s a sanguine wit. 

Thus, tvvo gieat consul-poets all things sway’d, 

Till all vwns English born or English made: 

Mitre and coif here into one piece spun, 

Beaumont a judge’s, thi^ a pi date’s son 
What strange production is at last display’d, 

(lot by two fathers, without female aid ! 

Behold, two masculines espoused each otner; 

Wit and the world were born without a mother. 

J. BlfcHKhNjirEAD> 


3 0 the Memory of Ma^^icr Flltciier. 

'rfiEnr-’s nothing gained by being witty : Fame 
(lathers but wind to blather up a name. 

Orpheus must leave his l}rc, or if it be 
In Heaven, *tis there a sign, no harmony; 

J. Berkenhtad.] lictkevltuid v\iis fust amanuensis to Bisliop Land, 
and fellow of Ail-Soiils. lie was atithor of tlie 3/e; c unns Aidicu a very 
lojal paper in tlie tunc of the m liellhm. He was persecuted ninth in 
Cromwell’s days, and lived by his wits; afterwards he had good places 
under King Charles the Second, was me^nber of parliament, and knight- 

ttl.—iJj't 
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And stones that follow’d him may now become 
Now stones<5 again, and serve him for his tomb. 

The Theban Linus, that was ably skill’d 
In muse and music, was by Phabus kill’d. 

Though Phoebus did beget him : sure his art 
Had merited his balsam, not his dart. 

But here Apollo’s jealousy is seen, 

The god of physic's troubled with the spleen | 

Like timorous kings he puts a period 
To high-grown parts lest he should be no god. 

Hence those great master-wits of Greece, that gave 
Life to the world, could not avoid a gruTC; 
i fence the inspired pijophets of old Rome, 

Too great for earth, fled to Elysium. 

But the same ostraci'siii benighted one, 

To whom all these w ere but illusion; 

It took our Fletcher hence, Fletcher, whose wit 
Was not an accident to th* soul, but //, 

Only diffused. (Thus we the same sun call, 
ftfoving i’ th* sphere, and shining on a wall.) 

Wit so high placed at first, it could not climb. 

Wit, that ne’er grew, but only shewed by time. 

No fire-work of sack, no seldom shown 
.Poetic rage, but still in motion ; 

And with far more than spheric excellence 
It moved, for ’twas its own intelligence; 

And yet so obvious to sense, so plain. 

You’d scarcely think’t allied unto the brain; 
fSo sw^ect, it gained more ground upon tlie stage 
Than Jonson with his self-admiring rage 
E’er lost: and then so naturally it fell. 

That fools would think that they could do as well. 

This is our loss: yet, ’spite of Pheebus, we 
Will keep our Fletcher, for his wit is he. 

Edw. Powell 

^ Nov; i suppose we should read —new stones. 
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Upon the ener-Me^dmired ilijr John Fletcher and his Pla^s. 

What’s all this preparation for ? or why 
Such sudden triumphs ? Fletcher, the people cry! 

Just so, when kings approach, our conduits run 
Claret, as here the spouts flow Helicon; 

See, every spiiglitful muse, dress’d trim and gay. 

Strews herbs and scatters roses in his way. 

Thus th* outwaid yard set round with bays we’ve seen, 
Winch from the garden hath transplanted been; 

Thus, at the praetor’s feast, with needless costs, 

Some must be employ’d in painting of the posts; 

And some, as dishes made for sight, not taste. 

Stand here as things for show to Fletcher’s feast. 

Oil, what an honour, what a grace’t had been. 

To have had his cook in Roilo serve them in! 

Fletcher, the king of poets I such was he, 

That earn’d all tiibutc, claim’d all sovereignty; 

And may he that denies it, learn to blush 
At’s Loyal Suhjecii starve at’s Reggar^s Bnsh ; 

And, it not drawn by example, shame, nor grace. 

Turn o’er to’s Coxcomb^ and the Wild-Goose Chase* 

Monarcli of wit! great magazine of wealth! 

From whose rich bank, by a Promethean stealth, 

Our lesser flame•> do blaze! His the true fire. 

When they, like glow-worms, being touch’d, expire. 

’Twas first believed, because he always was 
The ipi>c dixily and Pythagoras 
To our di&ciple-wits, his soul might run 
(13y the same dreamt-of transmigration) 

Into their rude and indigested brain. 

And so inform their chaos-lump again; 

For many specious brats of tliis last age 
Spoke Fletcher perfectly in every page. 

This roused his rage, to be abused thus. 

Made’s Lover Mad, Lieutenant Humorous. 

Thus ends-of-gold-and-silvcr-men arc made 
(As th’ use to say) goldsmiths of his own trade; 

Thus rag-men from the dung^hill often hop. 

And publish forth by chance a brokers shop. 

But by liis own light, now, we have desciicd 
The dross, from that hath been so purely tried. 

Proteus of wit! who reads him doth not see 
7’Iie manners of each sex, of eaeh degi ee ? 
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His full-stored fancy doth all humours fill, 

From th* Qiieen of Corinth to the Maid (f th* Mill; 

His Curate, Lauoyer, Captain, prophetess. 

Shew he was all and every one*of these; 

He taught (so subtly were their fancies seized) 

To Rule a IVifc, and yet the Women Pleased, 

Parnassus is thine own; claim it as merit, 

Law makes the Elder Brother to inherit. 

G. Hills. 


In Honour of Mr John Fletcher. 

So Fletcher now presents to fame 
His alone self and unpropt name; 

As rivers rivers entertain^ 
l?ut still fall single into th' main ; 

So doth the moon in consort shine. 

Yet Hows alone into its mine, 

And though her light be jointly throtvn. 
When she makes silver 'tis her own. 
Perhaps his quill flew stronger, w hen 
’Twas weaved with his Beaumont’s pen, 
And might with deeper wonder hit, 

It could not show more his, more w'it; 
So Hercules came by sex and love. 
When Pallas sprang from single Jove ! 
He took his Beaumont for embrace, 

Not to grow by him, and increase. 

Nor for support did with him twine. 

He was his friend’s friend, not his vine. 
His wit with wit he did nut twist 
To be assisted, but to assist. 

And who could succour him, whose quill 
Did both run sense, and sense distil. 
Had time and art ii^’t, and the while 
Slid even as theirs wbo’re only style 2 
Whether his chance did cast it so. 

Or that it did like, rivers How, 

Because it must, or whether ’tvvere 
A smoothness from, his file and ear. 

Not the most strict ^enquiring nail 
Could e’er find whdre his piece did fail 
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Of entire oneness; so the frame 
Was composition, yet the same. 

How does he breed his Brother j ’ and 
Make wealth and estate understand, 

8uits land to wit, makes luck match merit. 

And makes an Eldest fitly inherit! 

How was he Ben, when Ben did write 
To th’ stage, not to his judge indite ! 

How did he do what Jonson did. 

And earn what Jonson would have se*d ?« 

JosiAH Howjs of Trin. Col. Oxon.» 


0‘i Mailer John T f.ctciier, hh Dramatical Worlcs note at las: 

printed^ 


I COULD jiraiso Ileywood now; or tell how long 
Falstaff fH)rn cracking nuts hath kept the throng: 
But for n I'Ictcher 1 must take an age. 

And scarce invent the title for one page. 

{hi(K must create new tj)heres, that should express 
'rhe several accents, Fletcher, of thy dress: 

The [)cn of hues should only write thy praise. 

And all Bly'^ium for thee turn to bays. 

'I'liou fcll’sl no pangs of poetry, such as they 
AVho the heavens quarter still before a play, 

And scinch the Ephemerides* to find 
AVhen the a‘'pcct for poet') will be kind. 


" Jiiotlici.] Alluding to the Elder Brother. 

Ami rnrn a hat Jonson zcoulcl have ih</ Mr IIowc is very obstWiCj 
and his verses so w orthicss, that they liardly deserve any comment. Wiiat 
this last evpression means, unlcos it is a corruption ot'sowed, I am unable 
to explain. 

® Josiah tiowc was fellow of Trinity college. At Cromwclfs refor¬ 
mation of the university he was thrust out of nis fellowship, to which he 

was restored at the Restoration. In 1690 he was still living. 

# 

* Ephemendes.] i. e. almanacs. This confirms the propriety of a pas¬ 
sage in the Scornful Laily (vol. II. p. 157,) where tlic modern editors read 
Ephemei is. So again in A. Bromc’!) Cunning Lovers: 

“ They say, my lord, tlicre is a ncgromancer, 

One of rare art and tunning, that can truly 
Tell of thing*; lost, one tiiat hath Ephemu ides 
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Thy poems (sacred spring!) did from thee flow'. 

With as much pleasure, as we read them now. 

Nor need we only take them up by fits, 

When love or physic hath diseased our wits; 

Or construe English to untie a knot, 

Hid in a line, far subtler than the plot. 

With thee the page may close his lady’s eyes. 

And yet with thee the serious student rise: 

The C) c at several angles darting rays, 
iVIakcs, and then sees, new colours; so thy plays 
To every understanding still appear. 

As if thou only meant’st to take that car; 

The phrase so terse and free, of a just poise, 

W’hcrc every word lias wx'ight, and yet no noise; 

T!ie matter too so nobly fit, no less 
Tlian such as only could deserve thy dress: 

Witness thy comedies, pieces of such worth. 

All ages shall still like, but ne’er bring forth. 

Others in season last scarce so long time, 

As cost the poet but to make the rhyme: 

Where, if a lord a new way does but spit, * 

Or change his shrug, this antiquates the wit. 

That thou didst live before, nothing would tell 
I’osterity, eould they but write so well. 

'i'hy catholic fmey will acceptance find. 

Not whilst an humour's living, but mankind. 

'riiou, like thy writings, innocent and clean, 

N(‘’er practised a new’ vice, to make one scene; 

None of thy ink had gall, and ladies can 
Secure!}’ hear thee sjioit w’ithout a fan. 

liut when thy tragic muse would please to ri'-c 
In majesty, and call tribute from our cyc<y 
Like scenes, we shifted j)as>ions, and that so. 

Who only came to sec, turned actors too. 

How di(Ut thou sway tlic theatre ! make us feel 
The players’ w’ounds wttc true, and their sw ords, steel! 

Nay, stranger yet, ho^ often did 1 know 
hen the spectators ran to save the blow 


At’s <) liters ends; i n ficn/y, fever, '■kkiics", 

Ihit Ik hath eouli-th for f vo his larye liills 
rusted on every post speak in his pniibe.” 

^ Jliw! often It 7 1 kpiho 

U'/un the .jmlalots tan to aurc the tiloio !] Tin’s alludes to those 
p( ’’tatoPj who were' aeconiniodatcd with chairs on llie stage. Tlie cnco- 
iiuast may refer to some contemporary anecdote, like that of Madetnoi- 
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Frozen with grief we could not stir away 
Until the epilogue told us *twaa a play. 

What shall I do ? all commendations end 
In saying only, thou wert Beaumont’s friend 1 
Give me thy spirit quickly, for I swell, 

And like a raving prophetess cannot tell 
How to receive thy genius in my breast: 

Oh ' I must sleep, and then I’ll sing the rest. 

T. Palmer, of Ch. Ch. Oxou 


IJjion the unparalleled Plays ivriilen by those rcnolvued Twins oj 
Poelrij) Beaumont and rLLTCiiLu. 

WiiAi’s heie ? another library of praise,^ 

Met in a troop to advance contemnej pla} .-’, 

And bring exploded wit again in fasliion ? 

I Cdii’l hut wonder at this rcf’onnation. 

My skipping soul surfeits with so much good. 

To see my hopes into fruition bud. 

A happy chemistry ! blcvt viper! Joy ! 

Thai tlnoiigh thy mother’s bowels gnaw’st thy way ’ 

V\ Its floek in shoals, and club to re-erect, 

In spite of ignorance, the architect 

Ot occidental poesy; and turn 

Gods, to rccal Wit’s ashes from their uni. 


aclle Dumc’iiil, ^\ho, perfonning the character of ('leopatra in a higti 
stiain of passion, on uttering a threat against the goils, was struck vio- 
loiitlv on the nock by an old ofliccr, who accompanied the blow viith c\e- 
crations. At the conclusion of the ti^gedy she thanked him most warmly, 
dedal mg that she ucalt had recci\cd equally valuable applause. 

^ Wood mentions five aiitliors of this name, so that it is uncertain to 
which of them these verses should be attributed. 

^ Allot hir library if praise.] ^is alludes to the numerous commen.. 
datory cojiies of \crses on Tom Conjads Crudilu<i, vvliich swelled into 
an entire volume. Tliis is touched at in the copy of verses by Kichard 
liromc: 

For the unity eopics' took, 

Of his eucomiuins made themseti'es aJioblP riicobald. 


11 ? 
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Like huge Colosses, theyVe together knit* 

Their shoulders to support a world of wit. 

The tale of Atlas (though of truth it iniss) 

We plainly read mythologized in this! 

Orpheus and Amphion, whose undying stories 
Made Athens famous, are but allegories. 

’Tis Poetry has power to civilize 

Men, worse than stones, more blockish than the trees. 

I cannot choose but think (now things so Ihll) 

That Wit is past its climacterictil; 

And though the ]\Iuses have been dead and gone, 

I know they’ll find a resurrection. 

’Tis vain to praise ; the}’re to themselves a glory, 

And silence is our sweetest oratory. 

J'or he, that naim s but Fletcher, must needs be 
Found guilty of a loud hjpeibole. 

Ilis fancy so transcendeufly aspires. 

He shews himself a wit, who but admires. 

Here aie no volumes stuff’d witli chewel sense,^ 

The vciy anagrams of eloquence; 

Nor long long winded sentences that be, 

IJeing lightly spell’d, but wit’s stenography; 

A.'or words as void of reason as of rhyme. 

Only casura’d to spin out the time. 
l?ut here’s a inaga/ine of purest sense, 

('loath’d in the newest gaib of (loijuence: 

Scenes that are quick and sprigluly, in wlio'-e veins 
Bubbles the quintessence of sweet high strains. 

Lines, like their authors, and each w'ord of it 
Docs say^, ’twas wu'it by a gemini of wit. 

How happy is our age! how blest our men! 

When such rare souls live themselves o’er aitain, 

O 


' - Ihey’xc tof^et/ier met 

T/ii 17 stii)7i/dtr'< to sii/)j7ori a wo/IJ of n il,] I should not find fault 
with 7/n / anti wU being made rhiinos here, (the poets of those times gi\ iiu; 
tlitinseivcs such a htenee) but that two person'. /,/(ilin^ thu) SthouhUis 
i- neither sense nor English ! 1 am therefore persuaded tiic autlior wiote 
k/itt. So twice in the t opy liy Jaspei Maine: 

“ In O'/ well oi both 90 Iviiit, 

That 710 i/u Lnouii uL u to divide tjo/ir wity 

A ad again, 

“ JVor XH7P 7juu thu'i in o/ul poer/ii knit,” &C. Thtobald. 

* Clievrel se'ist'] Cheverel is soft pliable kid loatlicr, and the weiid 
oi tins in the same manner as in the te.vt in several old plavs. Mertiilio, 
-'ll Hoi'ieoand JnJiet, savd, “O, here’s a witof cheie/i I that '>trttthe'; linin 
lit ii'i ' iiaiiuw to au rli bwad.” 
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Wc err, that think a poet dies; for this 
Shews, that *tis but a metempsychosis. 

Beaumont and Fletcher here, at last, we see 
Above the reach of dull mortality, 

Or power of fate : And thus the proverb hits, 

(That’s so much cross’d) These men live by their wits. 

Alexr. Brome.^ 


On the Dmth and IVoils of Mr John Fletcher 

My name, so far from great, that ’tis not known. 

Can lend no praihC but what thou’dst blush to own" 

And no rude hand, or feeble wit, ^houl^l dare 
To vex thy slirinc with an unleaincd te tr. 

l*d have a state of wit convoked, w!m h hatli 
A power to lake up on common faith ; 

'lliat, when the stock of the whole kingdom% spei.t 
In but preparative to tliy monument. 

The prudent council may invent fre^h ways 
To get new contribution to tliy praise , 

And rear it high, and equal to thy wit; 

'Wbicli must give life and monument to it. 

So wlien, hte, Essex died,^ tbe public i'aci 
Wore sorrow in’t; and to add mournful grat 
To the sad pomp of his lamented fall, 

The commonwealth served at his funeral, 

And by a solemn order built bis hearse; 

—But not like thine, built by thyself in vci>e, 

Where thy advanced image safely stands 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands. 

Base hands, how impotently you disclose 
Your rage ’gainst Camden’s learned ashes, wliosc 

^ A poet of no mean power';, anil one of the most strenuous and suc- 
eessfid hatirists upon the republicans of the time. He was bom in 1620 
and died 1666. Besides his poems, which principally consist of political 
sonys, |,e wrote a comedy, entitled Tlic Cunning Loveis. 

* uhnti late, Essex died.] The Earl of Essex, who had been general 
for the parliament in the civil war against King Charles the fust, died on 
the 11th of September, 1G46, and the first folio of Beaumont and Fletch¬ 
er's Woiks was published in 16'17.— Thtobuld. 
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Defaced statua and martyr’d book, 

Like an antiquity and fragment look, 

Nonmdla desiiiit's legibly appear, 

So truly now Camden’s Remains lie there. 

Vain malice! how he mocks thy rage, while breath 
Of Fame shall speak his great Elizabeth! 

’Gainst time and thee he well provided hath ; 

Britannia is the tomb and epitaph. 

Thus princes’ honours; but wit only gives 
A name which to succeeding ages live.-^. 

Singly we now consult ourselves and fame. 

Ambitious to twist ours with thy gieat name. 

Hence w e thus bold to praise : For as a vine, 

With subtle wreath and close cml)race, doth twine 
A friendly elm, by whose tall trunk it shool|| 

And gathers growth and moisture from its roots; 

About its arms tbc thankful clusters cling 
Like bracelets, and with purple anunclling 
The bluc-cbcek’d grape, stuck in its veniant hair. 

Hangs like rich jewels in a beauteous car. 

So grow our praises by tby wdt; we do 
liorrow support and strength, and leml but show. 

And but thy male wit,9 like the youthful sun, 

Stior.gly begets uj)on our passion, 

JMcikiag our sorrow Iccm with elegy. 

Thou ytt unwept, and yet unpraisid might’st b«., 

But they’re imperfect birtlis; and such arc a!I 
Produced by causes not univocal, 

The scapes of Nature, passives licirg unfit; 

And hence our verse speaks only tnothcr-wit. 

Oh, lor a fit o’ th’ lather ! for a spirit 
That might but parcel of thy worth inherit ; 

For hut a spark of that diviner fire. 

Which thy lull breast did animate and inspire; 

That souls could be divided, thou traduce 
But a small particle of thine to us ! 

Of thine; which w^e admired wdien thou didst sit 
But as a joint-commissioner in wit; 

When it had plummets hung on to suppress 
Its too luxuriant growing mightiness : 

Till, as thav tree whibh s« orns to be kept down, 

Thou grew ’st to govern the whole stage alone; 

In which orb thy throng’d light did make the star. 

Thou wert the intelligence did move that sphere* 

ind but Ihn mate mttj &c.J Mr Seward omits this and the nine fo.- 
ig lines.—Ed. 177s. 
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Tliy fury was composed; Rapture no fit 
That hung on thee; nor tliou far gone in wit 
As men in a disease; tl)y fancy clear, 

Muse chaste, as those flames wlience they took th^ir fire ;* 
No spurious composures amongst thine, 

Got in adultery ’twixt Wit and Wine. 

And as the Iiermotical physicians draw 
From things that curse of the first-broken law, 

'riiat CHS veitriium, w^hicli extracted thence 
Leaves nought but primitive good and innocence: 

ISo was th^ spirit calcined; no mixtures there 
Rut perfect, such as next to simples are. 

Not like those meteor-wits which wildly fly 
In ‘tonn and thunder through the ama/cd sky; 

Mpeaking l^t th’ ills and villainies in a state, 

Which foo^ admire, and vvisc men tremble at, 

Full of portent and |)rodigy, whose gall 
Oft ’scapes the vice, and o)i the man doth fall. 

Nature used all her skill, when thee she meant 
A wit at once both great and innocent. 

Yet thou hadst tooth ; but ’twas ti)y jiulgmcnt, not 
For mending one wmid a whole sliet t to blot. 

Thou couldst anatomise with ready art. 

And skilful hand, crimes lock’d close up i’ th’ heart. 

Thou couldst unfold dark plots, and shew that path 
Ry which Ambition climb’d to greatness hath; 

Thou couldst the rises, turns, and falls of states, 

TIow near they were their periods and dates ; 

(’ouldst mad the subject into popular rage, 

And the grown seas of that great storm assuage; 

Detlirone usurping tyrants, and place there 
The lawful prince and true inheriter; 

Knew’st all dark turnings in the labyrinth 
Of policy, which who but knows be sinn’th. 

Save thee, who un-iiflccted didst walk in’t. 

As the great genius of government. 

* Mwif I hiittr, rts those frames tcluncc they took I heir fire ;] This sceins 
ohsciire, for wlial are those whence Fletcher took Ins fire ? The 

stars ? E\en if this was meant, I should tliink Jlamts the better woz’d: 
Rut filimes will signify htuveuljf Jiie in general, either the star.s, sun, 
anijcls, or even the Spirit of(jod himself, who maketh his minisitr', /lames 
o/'fire, I much prefer the word, and believe it the original. As this poet 
was a clergv man o* character with regjird to his sanctity, and nmcli (ele- 
hrates Fletcher’s chastity of sentiments and lan^uaac, it is very evident 
that many vn>rds which ajjpear fross to us were not so in King Charles 
the First’s anc.— Seward. 
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And when thou laidst thy tragic buskin by, 

To court the stage with gentle comedy, 

How new, how proper th* humours, how express’d 
In rich variety, how neatly dress’d 
In language, how rare plots, what strength of wit 
Shined in the face and every limb of it! 

The stage grew narrow while thou grew’st to bo 
In thy whole life an excellent comody. 

To these a virgin-modesty, wliich first me^ 

Applause with bhis'i end fear, as if he }et 
Had not deserved; till bold with constant pra'se 
His brows admitted the unsought-fbr bays. 

Nor would lie ravish Fame; but left men free 
To their own vote and ingenuity. • 

AVhen his fair Shcplierdcss, on Hie guilty stage, 

Wao martyr’d between ignorance and rage; 

At whicli the impatient virtues of those few 

Could judge, grew high, cried r> iichr ! though he kn'"' 

The innocence and beauty of hi - child, 

He only, as if unconcerned, smiled. 

IVincpa luve gather’d since each scatter’d grace, 

F'ach line and beauty of that inj'urcd face;* 

And on tli’ miiteil pait- breathed -uch a fire 
As, spite of malice, she shall ne’er expire. 

Attending, not affecting, thus tlie croun. 

Till every hand dul i elp to set i^ on, 

He came to be sole monaich, ancl did reign 
In Wit’ ’s gieat cnipiro, absolute sovereign. 

John Harris/-' 


f’nnifi I11I1.C ’■iHLt each kcallu^d f>’'acc, 

Knch Idw and lent / / of ihnt nijured futt.] This rjl.ites to Kiii“ 
1 ha’les t!ie Fn-t ^ausini' the Faitiiiul Shepherdess to he revived, and 
.led befort him. The lines are extremely he.uitiful, and do honoui t<^ 
file kiijf/b taste m j< which, as d conus from an .'dtei-aiy (thoiiub 
cciiamly a veiy candid o 'e, and who !)■ foie coiulenined the fire-hiand- 
•-i:iLiblers and uieteor-wiu of hio iiJie) n a strong [ lool of it- l)cing a very 
good one. H'lren Eh/.both m.iy be c.dlcd the mother of the English 
jiocts ; .[amc.s the I'n-t w.ij a j'i d.igoguc to tin m, cneouragi-d then litc 
j Uine, but deba d it with pan nid pcihn<iv ; (Jliailc- the First revived 
-■ aood taste, but lu iioiiMes oi Ins rei;n prcveiUcu the great eAcets of 
t i- patioiiiige. — iftaujd, 

’ John Jia/i i was of Ncvv-Colletre, Oxfoul, rireek profes-^or of the 
t.iavcisiiy, and so eminent a preacher that he wa.^ called a second Cln^- 
o'-tom. h the civil w.us he tided with the presbjterians, and was one 
*1 .lie Asstn.blv of Divines, and is the only poet in tfiis collection whom 
ai (It nn'v know to hive been lor the parliament again-t the king. His 
o'ltir I'.is gn ^},r f.iiobicai aftf tl'o in'nH'on of tfic Earl of E-- 


^ . r. 


V 
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On Mr Fletcher’s exer-to-be'admircd Dramatical IVorls^ 

I 

I’ve thouj^ht iipon’t; anil thus I may gain bays, 

I will commend thee, Fletcher, and thy plays ; 
lJut none blit wits can do’t; how then can I 
dome in amongst them that could ne’er come nigh ? 
There is rm other way ; I’ll throng to sit, 

And pass r tli’ crowd, amongst tlicm for a wit. 

Ajiolio knows me not, nor I the Nine ; 

All rny pretence to verse is love and wine. 

By your leave, gentlemen: you wits o’ th’ age, 

You that both furnished have, and judged the stage ; 
You, who the poet and the actors fright, 

Lest that your censure thin the second night 
Fray tell me, gallant wits, could critics think 
There e’er was soloelsra in Fletcher’s ink. 

Or lapse of plot or fancy in his pen ? 

A happiness not sfili allowed to Ben ! 

After of time and wit he had been at cost. 

He, of his own New-lnn, was but an host. 

Inspired Fletcher! here’s no vain-glorious words; 

How even thy lines, how smooth thy sense accords! 

Thy language so insinuates, each one 
Of thy spectators has thy passion. 

Men seeing, valiant, ladles amorous prove. 

Thus owe to thee their valour and their love: 

Scenes chaste, yet satisfying ; ladies cant say 
Though Siephou^ miseanied, that so did the play: 
Judgment could ne’er to his opinion lean, 

Tliat L(iV\iii, 1’aylor, e’er could grace thy scene: 

’■J'is richly good imacled, and to me 
'I'he very farce appears a comedy. 

'I'hy drollery is de»ign, each looser part 
fcilulfs not thy pUn s, but makes ’em up an art 


sex, and tlie simile of tfic dm and tliistcr of grapes, deserve a particular 
attention.—.Vf tcm d. 

Harris was decled fellow of New-College in the year 1C06, and died 
llth August, 

* T'tc second vh^ til.] This passage supports IMr Malone’s supposition 
tluit tlie [)oet had a sliaie of the [n ofiii, of the second night.—bee Uhl., 
q/'tlic A. HtugCy ut supra, pp. 100, 107. 

® Stephen Ilamnierton, a celebrated performer of women’s parts of tin* 
time, and one of the pkiy'crs who signed the dedication of the first folio. 
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The stage has seldom seen ; liow often vice 
Is sinartl}' scourged to check us ! to intice. 

How well encouraged virtue is ! how guarded, 

And, that which makes u.s love her, how rewarded ! 

Some, I dare say, that did with loose thoughts sit, 
"Reclaimed hy thee, came converts from the pit; 

And many a she that to be la’en up came, 

■^rook up themselves, and alter left the game. 

Ili.NiiY IIahincton. 

• 


To the Mtnionj qf'T'C dccca'scdy hut evrr-fiving Author, in theu 
h/s Poenh^, i\Ir John TLCTCiiiat. 


On tlie large train of I'lctcher’s friends let mo 
( Retaining still my wonted modesty) 

Recome .i uaitir, in my ragged verse, 

As lollower to tha miisc’s lollowers. 

Ma ly hero are of noble r ink and worth 
That have, by strength of art, set h’lctchcr forth 
In true and livcl}' colours, as they saw him, 

And had the best abilities to draw him ; 
iMany more are abroad, that write', and look 
'fo have their lines set before rietcher’s book ; 

Some, that have known him too ; some more, some IcsS, 
Some only but b} heavsa}', some by guess ; 

And some for far.hion-sakc would take the hint, 

’I'o try iiow well their wits would shew in print. 

You, that are here before me, gentlemen, 

And princes of I’arnassus by the pen, 

^\nd your juot judgments ol’his worlh, that have 
{’reserved this author’s memory from the grave, 

And made it glorious ; let me, at your gate, 

I’ortcr it here, ’gainst those that come too late. 

And arc unlit to enter. Something I 
Will desi rve liere ; I'or, where you v’crslly 
In flowini number', la > hd weight, anil time, 

I’ii write, liam-di i'..t re h \ivscs, honest rhyme. 

I am adniitted. have at tlie rout 

Of thos'' liiat would crowd in, but must keep out. 

Rear back, my masters; pray keep back ; forbear : 

You cannot, at this time, have entrance here. 

You, that arc worthy, may, by intercession, 

I'ind entertainment at the next impression. 
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Cut let none then attempt it, that not know 
The reverence due, winch t*"- tins shrine they owe ; 
iMI such must be cxclucle'i and the sort. 

That only upon trust, or by report, 

Have taken Fletcher up, and think it trim 
To have their veises planted before him : 

Tct them read first liis works, and learn to know hjtn, 
And oiler, then, the sacrifice they owe him. 

Hut f’lr from hence be such as would proclaim 
'J’heir knowledge of this author, not hi*, fame ; 

And such, as would pretend, of all the icst. 

To be the best wits that have known him best. 

Depart hence, all such writer**, and before 
Inferior ones thrust in, by many a score ; 

As formerly, before Tom Coryate, 

Whose v\ork, before his praisers, had the fate 
To polish : For the witty copies took 
Of his encomiums made themselves a book. 

Here’s no »uch subject for you to out-do. 

Out shine, out live (ihouj*,h well you may do too 
In other spheres:) for FIctchei’s fhni-ishing bays 
1Must ne\ci fade, while Piifebus w'cars his rays. 

'J lien'lbre fiirbea- to pre-^s upon him thus. 

hy, what are you, (cry sonit) that piate to us ? 

Do uoi wc know yMJu lor a flashy^ meteor? 

And sty led (.it best) the muses’ serving-creaturc ? 

Do you control ? V e’\c l^ad your jeer : Sirs, no , 

Hut, in an Imnilile n.anner, let you know, 

(^•d sciwlU'-crcaiurcs olte’'timcs an* fit 
’^fo inform young m I'-teis, as in land, in wit, 

W't 't tiny inhei’ii ; ami how well their dads 
L fi ni.e, and wish’d tl>t' other to their lads. 

And, fioui depaitcd poets, I can guc s 
Who has a gic.iier share of‘»ir, who less. 

’Way, tool' another ,s 1 let him rail. 

And, ’bout his (u i <'..is fi.ir.-ii-h his tvil-flail. 

Till, with his swin^ he his noddle break, 

W liilc ibis eif 1 letclK r, and bis works, I speak; 

His work** ? ('-avs Moruus) nay^, his plays, you’d say^. 
Tliou h.ist said lij'ht, lor that to him was play 
Which was to otfiers’ brains a toil ; W^ith ease 
He play’d on waves, which were their troubled 'cuj. 
His nimble births have longer lived than theirs 
That liave, with strongest labour, divers years 
Been sending forth the issues of their braino 
Upon the stage j and sha’l, to th’ stationcis’ gains, 
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Life after life take, till some after-age 

Shall put down printing, as this doth the stage , 

Which nothing now presents unto the eye. 

But in duinb-shows her own sad tragedy. 

’Would there had been no sadder works abroad, 

Since her decay, acted in fields of blood! 

But to the man again, of whom we write, 

The writer that made writing his delight, 

Bather than work. He did not pump, nor drudge, 

To beget vvit, or manage it; nor trudge 
To wit-convi'ntions witli note-book, to glean, 

Or steal, .some jests to fb'st into a scene; 

He scorn’d those shifts. V'ou, that have known him, know 
'J’hc common talk; that from his lips did flow, 

And run at waste, did savour more of wit, 

'I'han any of his time, or since, have writ 
(Rut few excepted) iii the stage’s way : 
liis scenes were acts, and every act a pla}'. 

1 knew him in liis st,ength ; even then, when he, 

'i'hat was' the master of his art and 010 ,“* 

>\1o'>L knowing Jonson (proud to call him son,) 

In friendly envy swore he hud out-done 
His tery self. 1 knew him till he died; 

And, at his dissolution, what a tide 

t)r sorrow overwhelm’d the staiiC ; whicli .crave 

V ollios of sigh.s to send him to lu‘.s grave. 

And grew di.'-tracted in most violent fits, 

I or slio li.ul lo.st the hcsL part of her wit.«;. 

In tiie first year, our famous Idctcher fell. 

Of good King C harles, vvlio giuced these poems well. 
Remglhen in life of action: Rut they died 
pince the king’s ahsence ; or were laid aside, 

As IS their |>oet. JMow, at the rejiort 
Of the king’s second corning to his court. 

The books creep I'roni the press to life, not action ; 

C'ningr unto the world, that no protraction 
May hinder sacred inaje.', y to give 
I'h’K’lter, in them, leave on the stage to live. 


of t: ‘ut and Tfi ,] i\rr Richard Bromc was many year? .t 
se.'\aul Ren on On .iiiuii.iicii‘'is, I presume) and Icunicil the art of 
nting coined} under liini. Upon tins Ben eonipliinents him in a short 
(JOf'ia prefixed to Brome’s Northcni I.ass— 

I liad yon for a servant once, Dick Brorac, 

And you perform’d a servant’s faithful parts ; 

Xow \oii are got into a nearer room 
<')l‘leIlowship, prolcssing iny old arts,” &c. 


'Theobald. 
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Others may more ia lofty verses move, 

I only thus express my truth and love. 

Rich, Brome."^ 


I pou the Printing of Mr John Tletciier’s JVoilcs. 


What means this numerous guard or, do we come 
I’o file our names, or verse, upon the tomb 
Of rii'tclier, and, by boldly making known 
TIis wit, betray the nothing of our own ? 

Bor, if we grant him dead, it is as true 
Against ourselves, no wit, no poet now ; 

Or if he be return’d from bis cool shade 
To us, this book bis resurrection’s made : 

We bleed our'^cKes to death, uiul but contiivo 
By our own epitaphs to hbew him alive. 

But let him li\e ! and let me ]>ro])hc&y. 

As I go swan-iike out,'^ our jicace is nigh: 

A balm unto the wounded age 1 sing, 

\rid nothing now' is w anting but the king. 

Ja. iShikdey.* 


The SUitioncr. 

As after th’ epilogue there comes .-.omc one 
To tell spectators what shall next be &iio\/n, 


^ A comic author of considerable liiiinour, particiil'iih 'O the didinca- 
tion of low life. Amoni^ his pki} s, The Northern Lass, 'fhe ,Fo\ i d Crew, 
and the Spaiagus Garden, dcscive to bo nientioued witli disli'iction. 

® Ai / go st>jan-hke out.} In allusion to his \ei ^es being the la t in the 
collection. 

^ IMr Shirley was publisher of the first folio edition in IfilT.—.S'! < ard. 

B} pubti'ikcj'y we suppo'C i'll' Sew ard means edito^'; tins iMr Shiiley 
ccitainly was not. It is true he ^rote the prifacc, but it \voiild be cx- 
cucdinpl}- unjust to that gicat mail to helK've hi‘ did more for, oi at least 
could be editor oi', so mcoircot a book.—Ed. 1778. 
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So here am I; but though I’ve toi'ecl and vext, 

’Cannot devise what to present ye next; 

For since ye saw no plays this cloudy weather, 

Here we have bronglit ye our whole stock together. 

’Tis new, and all these gentlemen attest 
Under their hands, ’tis right and ol’thc best; 

Thirty-four witnesses* (without my task) 

Ye have just so many pla 3 's (besides a masque) 

All good, I’m told, as have been read or played: 

If this book fail, ’tis time to quit the trade. 

H. Moseley. 

Postscript .—We forgot to tell the reader that some prologues 
and epilogues here inserted were not written by the authors of 
this volume, but made by others on the revival of several plays. 
After tlie comedies and tragedies wi'ro wrought oif, we were for- 
eed, for cxpediiion, to send the gentVnncn’s verses to several 
printers, w hicli was the occasion of this dilf'erent character; but 
the w'ork itself is one continued lettci’, which, though very le¬ 
gible, is none of the biggest, because, as much as possible, W'C 
would lessen the bulk of the volume.* 


y crscs ir.ulcr the Port mil o/'l'LLraizr. 


Prlids (III ar prccsuUs iinliis; comes 
licdrmoiit!, ; s"', (juipj'c Paimassus. hlcrps ; 
I Uiu'irn iii pijramida /..rcas (ip^c):s. 

xalcs diipt'x j 

J‘[us duptm m ; me i'’'/'::: tcfri.-' "l ^ 
Nee liaii'-Ji'u .rA'.s; D) aivalvjd (clcnu I'z 


* Thirth'-fcur niln- .-i.] Fitimphrev v ii);il:e= n 'lilar muM’c- 

} itioii Mt iIk; CDiiclii-io'i ('ui''.'in'”uali)'\ Ca t .nL-l’t ; 

. »./ 

-« inai'v (lands attc !; j lyr •, 

A*-, 'll’ It :ii(‘ '■III. Ill I'liiel.tia', v, '■’>- i’ (')’ ’ * 

* So far the fii^t 'i !;'■ tbilov.mg J-.ii ui linn Mi /dned to t.’te 

jioiti.iit ot I'klt her ill (lie‘-n./,. e-ijn ; the vei‘t"'< , I 'I-.nT. uiit’s 

Iw'other arc freiu In', [.oeiai.-, a' (i line.) other eel- 

Tliis follecU'on might ha\c heen cxtciaie'l b\ ti, ; ■ s oi G. L.^ev, 

'I hoiiias PchteiJ, anil T. (j.; the second oi vhith i. le . '.jJ by JVIr i-ii- 
eliols 111 his Ili^tiiry oi Leiecstcrshire. There aie, lij.-iuer, a iulecitiil, 
injiriber of these eomineiKKiti^^ jioeiiis already. 

t 
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Anglo thraUo, oihi, sibi, supe> stite’!. 

I'lctcherc, facies absque vulta pingitur ; 

Onantas! xd umb am circuit nemo tvam. 

J. Berkenhfad 


EjjAaph upon mxj dear B.otliei, Francis Deal monk 

[From Sii John Eeauinonra Poems.j 

On Death, thy miud’i’er, tliL revenue I take: 

1 sliglit hib terror, and just question make, 

\\ hich of us two the best piecedciiL.. have, 

Mine to this wretched world, thine t» the giavc : 

Thou ‘houhl’st have followed me, hut Death, to blame, 
Miscounted years, and measuied ago by fame : 

So dearly hast thou bouglit thv piccious lines. 

Their praise grew swiftly, 'O thy life declines: 

Thy muse, the Iiearcr’s queen, the leader^s love. 

Ml eara, all hearts, (but Death's) could please and nu)\c. 


Irom 'Ike ISiugc, a Pocm^ lafJten m the itu/ Ay l>> RiA’ 
NAiiDsoN, and addressed to Mt Addison. 

But, like the Graces, moving hand and hand, 

Fletcher and Beaumont next the crown command, 

The first too far presuming on his wit, 

Jlis lavish lays luxuriantly writ, 

Whilst Beaumont modell’d every darling thought, 

And inteiposed his beautifying blot; 

Taught him to manage the Piciian steed. 

Or cuib him close, or urge his utmost speed. 

M.nciva thus to roiit the 'i’hiacian god, 

In the same rhaiiot ttth T) didos loue; 

ISIie wield^ the v\liip,mis foiwnrd coinage chides, 

His fiery self, uild lieiy couiseis guide-i, 

Now checks their haste, now' thundeis o’er the plain, 
rile hero darts tiic spear, the goddess rules the rein. 

Fletcher, when Hied with a poetic heat, 

Wii'j ever lainbling alter lant and wjf, 
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’Twas then his friend, all fortified with rules, 

Show'M him the scene could tickle none but fools. 
Convinced, amazed, the guilty poet stood, 

And blushed hini.sclf shoujd ever think it good. 

So Bacchus, when he drove his conqu’ring car 
0*er sun-burnt climes, and urged the Indian war, 

Soon as the gcn’rous grape had reach’d his head. 

His troops to many a rash adventure led; 

Silcnus saw the fault, by his advice 

The god allay’d his rage, and cool’d his cup with ice. 


From Fenton^s Epistle to SoutherUy {Jan. 28, 1710-11.) 


But, like the radiant twins that gild the sphere, 
Fletcher and Beaumont next in pomp appear: 
The first a fruitful vine, in blooming pride, 

Had been by superfluity destroyed. 

But that his friend, judiciously severe. 

Pruned the luxuriant boughs with artful care; 
On various sounding harps the muses played 
And sung, and quaff’d their nectar in the shade. 

Few moderns in the lists with these may stand, 
For in those days were giants in the land: 

Suffice it now by lineal right to claim. 

And bow with filial awe to Shakspeare’s fame; 
'file second honours are a glorious name. 

Achilles dead, they found no equal lord 
To wear his armour, and to wield his sword. 


VOI. I, 



Na7nes qf the principal Actors toho performed in Beaumont amt 

Fletcher*& J^ys. 

V. B.—The nameg marked thug * are the names of the Players who dedi¬ 
cated the edition of 1647 to the Earl of Pembroke.'*' 


William Allen 

Hugh Ataweli 

James Horn 

Uichard Burbadge 

* John Lowin 

* Theophilus Byrd 

* Robert Benfield 

William Ostler 

George Birch 

* Thomas I’ollard 

W^illiam Barksted 

Thomas Basse 

William Penn 

Emanuel Read 

Henry Condel 

John Rice 

Alexander Cooke 

* Richard Robinson 

* Hugh Clearke 

William Rowly 

William Eglestone 

Richard Sharpe 
Eyloerd Swanston 

Nathaniel Field 

John Shank 

Sander Gough 

* Joseph Taylor 

Giles Gary 

Nicholas Toolio 
William Tiigg 

Thomas Holcombe 
* Stephen Haramertou 

John Thomson 

John Honyman 

John Underwood. 


* Hiis list was made out in Seward’s edition from the actors’ nanico 
prefixed to several of the plays in the second foiio. It has been ict lined 
in the present edition; but the separate enumerations to the several pi i\ s 
will be found restored from the second foho. 
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THE FAITHFUL FRIENDS 


This Tragi-comedy \vas entered in the Stationers' Bonks the 
C9th of June, lb6'0, t gether with A Right Woman and The His¬ 
tory of Mador, the latter attributed to Beaumont, and the former, 
as well as the present play, to both our authors. They were, 
however, never printed ; and it is to be feared the two latter are 
entirely lost. The Faithful Friends is now first pub ished from an. 
original manuscript, purchased by the proprietor' of the present 
edition from Mr John Smith of Furnival’s Inn, into whose posses¬ 
sion it came from Mr Theobald, nephew to the editor of Shak- 
speare. Tfie manuscript is in folio, and written in a tolerably le¬ 
gible hand, excepting where the text is altered, or where passages 
are expunged, being omitted in the representation,* as the VIS. is 
evidently a prompter's copy. In the facsimile annexed, the lines 
marked No. I. are in the hand-writing of the original VIS , those 
marked No, 111. are in another more modern, in which the begin¬ 
ning, and the two concluding speeches, are supplied. No, II. is a 
facsimile of part of the last scene of the fourth act, which ii add¬ 
ed on a detached paper, in an ancient hand, probably by the au¬ 
thor of that scene.* 

If we judge by the versification, we must conclude, that Flet¬ 
cher had a very inconsiderable share in the comp.isition of this 
drama. The metre bears a nearer resemblance to that of Beau¬ 
mont. From the frequent and very gross historical blunders and 
anachronisms, h' vvever, which occur, particularly in the latter 

' 4 s the regulation of a prompter’s copy of that age is curious, the 
passages completely expunged (though still legiblel have been printed in 
Italics, and those which are only crossed througn, or have a marginal 
line drawn along them, have been marked with inverted commas. 

^ See the notes subjoined to that scene. 
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part,3 and from the very small nieiit of some of the scenes, I should 
be inclined to attribute the I’reater poilion of the play to an infe¬ 
rior assistant, as we know that the booksellers were ever ready to 
father the whole of a play upon the author of the greatest repute, 
though he, perhaps, onlnbutcd only a small portion. 

The geiKi.il merit of this tragi-comedy is by no means very 
striking, and it mu t be ranked ir the lowest class of the d' iinatic 
productions collected m these volumes. The plot has some shaie 
of iiitciest, but it IS creally injured by the violation ol probability 
in the strange conduct ot the king, who appc.ars to the readei <i 
most hypociilical sillain, though the authors seem to ha\e intend¬ 
ed him to art on viitiious principles, 'MkI touriploy bad m .ins for 
good purposes. Indied none ot the ch?^r.lcter^ ue delineali 1 with 
great piecision. That ol Philadil[lia bejis roi).; di jable tamily 
likeness to many viituous fenudes in the comedies ot oiu authors, 
but it will not stand a comparison with such cliaiacteis as Aspa- 
tia and Juliana. Lelia is in the same predicainciit, being [nil a 
faint shadow ot Euph’-asu. 'I’he two tilends, Marcus 1 ullius and 
Armanus, as well as Manus, ha\e no veiy strongly rnatked tea- 
lures ; they aie virtuous \o\.ng men, such as (.ccur in many ot the 
diainas ol (he time. The mosi stnkmg f < itions ol the pi ly aio 
the parting seme f>t 'Inllnis and Plnl.idelpha; the conieuiiccs 
b« tv\een lliifinu^ and tiie L ng, which aie immagid with considira- 
bb ait; and tlm ■'Cene in which Aimaims teigns to tempt the vii- 
tue ol Ins liiond’s wile. 'J be meeting ot that charactiT with '1 ii'- 
Inis, Marui', .wid ialia, in the foiest, will remind the leadd ot 
j.ome parts ol Ehilasler. '1 l.e scenes ot Immour aie not ot the 
highe'-^ e\ctllcncN, hut tin le is .i consideiahh' degicc ol droller} 
111 the mock-hdoic cliaiaciei oi Sii IVigamus. 

Sucli as the mention ofPhihpof Sp.dii and the Duke of Lrnru, ot 
Micehiavflli,PoppO-M, Philip ol MKidon,ari(l t'.cs.ir, ot both the Indies, 
and ol pu -pectne gl.i s. s ; and in the scene added to the lomtii act, wc 
h<)\e incntiou made ol camion, ol John u( G.uint, and of Cuiildli.dt. 



DRAAfATIS PERSONAS. 


Titus Martir", king of Rome, 

.M.iicus Tullius, ihe llotnan general. 

()!il 'J'lirius, his father^ a senator. 

Marcellauiis, a senator, father to Philadelpha. 
AnrMxnv^.Jriemi to Marcus Tnllius. 

Mill ms, friend to Tullius, and lover of Leila. 
Jlufinus, i 

Lcarchus, 5 Captains, and enemies to Tullius, 
r>eoiitius, ) 

Marcel 1 us, a Roman captain. 

Sai)iiuis, general oj the Sabines. 

Arniiuins, a Sabine captain. 

Sir Pcr^ajnus, a humorous knight, in love with 
Flavia. 

]]cllario, an old soldier. 

Snips nap, a taibr. 

Rhicksnout, a s.milh. 

Calvcskiiij a shoemaker. 

Pedester. 

Senators, Lictors, Flamens, Constable, Officers, Tap¬ 
ster, Sutler, Heralds, Postmaster, Messerigers, Pe¬ 
titioners, and Attendants. 

Philadelplui, wife to l^Iarcus Tullius. 

Lelia, disguised as Janus, her page; sister to Tullius* 
Plavia, servant to Philadelpha. 

Ladies and Attendants. 

SCENE —,Uome, and the Country of the Sabines, 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 


Rome. Befoj'c the Capitol. 


Enter Marius, Rufinus, and Leontius. 

Rnf. You have made a large relation, but more 
rare. 

Of your experienced travels; and I fear 
You will depopulate our court and land 
Of the most noble youths; who, being fired 
By your rich benefit, will like lightning fly 
To purchase fame and honour. 

Leant. You’re full fraught 
With many kingdoms’ virtues. 

Mar. Sir, you flatter now, 

And do outprize my willing industry ; 

Yet, without boast, I have been no drone, my lords. 
To suck up others’ labours ; nor, as many 
Of our nobles do, purchased new fashions 
M'ith the loss of lands; nor spent my five years 
travels 
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• • 

To bring home a Spanish block,* or a French 
compliment, 

A German health,*' or English tiltiitg-stafF; 

Nor fiddled out my time in capering: 

Yet these, nor any other active exercises 
That can be added to adorn the state 
Of a tine gentleman, are strange to one. 

Occasion best will witness. But, my lords, 

I have not yet, in the least syllable, 

Jieccived the know ledge of domestic things ; 
What change of state, of friends, or enemies ; 

The custom of the court ;*who are in grace : 

Lest my long absence hence may make me igno¬ 
rant, 

Of due respect deserved by noble merit; 

And who is favourite to the king? 

I would be loth to appear ridiculous 
In any errors at first interview. 


* A Spanish block.] That is, a hat in the Spanish fashion. 
The block is firobably the lorin on wh;ch the hat is shaped, but the 
woid was hcqucntly used tui the hat itscll. So m I'he Revenger's 
Tragedy: 

- - “ Come, brother, ere next clock, 

Ills head will be made serve a biggci blocks 

* A German health.^ The renown ol loping was, at the time, 
principally enjoyid by ihe Dunes ami Geimans, and thi fame of 
the latter was spread, not only in England, hui Frame, Spain, and 
Italy, the numerous German mercenaries in those countries at- 
lording frequent oppoitumlies to the natives to observe their pro¬ 
pensity to the bottle. Tassoni, lor instance, has the follo\Mng 
lines in his Secchia Rapita: 

“ Racco chiamo i Tedeschi a quell* inipiesa, 

£ ando htio in Gcrniania ad luvitalli. 

Essi, quand* ebber la sua voglia inttta, 

In un roomento armar’ l.inti c cavalh, 

Rcnedicendo ottobre, e san JMaitino, 

£ speranUo natar tutti iiel vino/* 



Scene I.] FRIENDS. ^ 

Ruf, You have outstripped the wing of our 
desires: 

We did reserve it with Ja] full intent 
To make a just return to .your relation. 

Mar. My thoughts thirst for it. 

Ruf> You knew young Tullius ? 

Mar. Servius Tullius’ son ? - 

Ruf. The same. 

Mar. Prav on. 

Ruf. IIq was a man, you know, of no great 
birth. 

Leotit. A gentleman ; that’s all.' 

Mar. A king’s, no more. 

Ruf. He is the only gallant of the times, 

The court’s chief school, master in arts and arms: 
The chief star that adorns this hemisphere 
Is thrown into his bosom foi his bride. 

Mar. Her name,’Rufinus ? 

Ruf, ’Tis beauteous Philadelpha, the sole 
daughter 

Of Marcellanus, our chief senator. 

Mar, A lovely dame; Rome wants her parallel, 
Except my saint, the bright-cheeked Lelia. 

Ruf, The solemn graces, hymeneal sports, 

And re veilings at this great nuptial, 

Cannot by the tongue of wonder be compared. 
Millions were lavished in excessive spoits, 

And piebald pageantry. 

And then the open favours of the king. 

Crowned with the gaping multitude. 

Made Atlas shake with laughter. 

Mar. M hen was tins, my lords? 

Ruf. Some two days since : 

The happ)^ biidegroom has not yet, I am sure, 
Plucked the Hesperian fruit j ’twas her desire 
To lie tliiee nights alone ; your courthke way 
To make them teed the freer when they meet. 
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[Act I. 


Mar, I curse my slow speed 
That made mine eye a stranger to these sights. 
Kuj, Rather adoie that deity that detained you. 
Mar. Do you then malign his happiness, * 
YoungTullius’ honours, and my soveieign’s grace ^ 
Ruf, Do we * Who does not ? and contemn 
them too, 

As- 

Mar. I do you. 

Or any that true worth shall emulate."^, 

I know young Tullms is a noble youth, 

Endued with virtues and perfections 
Fitting to rank with our best Roman blood. 

Ruf. Leant. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Mar. Do you laugh ? 

By all our gods, Rufaiius, Tullius* merits 
Deseive those graces are bestowed upon him 
Better than any one that envies them. 

Riif. How, Manus ^ 

/ Mar.^ Pish! ’gainst the winds look big. 

5 Do you then tnahgn then his happiness.] So the MS. 

* Or any that true north shall emulate.] This verb is here used 
plainly fui tnxy , and this passage supports Mr Malone’s interpre¬ 
tation ot (mulous in the tollowing passage ot froilus and Cressida, 
VIZ. envious “ A good quart cl to draw emulous factions, and bleed 
to death upon.” Stecicns says this signifies imrely tival tactions. 
The word occurs again, with the same sense, in the third scene of 
this act 

— ■ - Tour great lord, for such is the king’s love, 

Must go as gtntril to cerrect then pride, 

An honour that great princes emulate, 

* Jl/ai.] Here the original MS. begin'', the preceding speeches 
being written in a somewhat later hand-writing.-—See the Intio- 
duction. 
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Enter Learchus. 

Learch, That bigness blew me hither. 

Riif, In post, Learchus ? 

Learch. ’Foot! had I wings like Perseus, and 
could fly, 

1 were too slow-paced to divulge this news. 
Leant. What is’t, i’ th* name of wonder ? 
Learch. For firm truth, 

The Sabines are in arms, whose stubborn necks 
.These many years stooped to the yoke of Rome, 
Now shake their fetters off, and with sharp steel 
Swear to enlarge their former privilege. 

Ruj. This your tidings? 

The expectation takes the strangeness oft*: 

It has been long suspected. 

Learch, You’re too greedy, 

And glut your appetites with the first dish : 

I have a feast of news yet. 

Who do you think is chosen general, 

And command given for a present press, 

Of our most ablest, expert soldiers, 

Ten thousand horse, and twenty thousand foot, 
To quell this hot rebellion ? 

RuJ. Who but wc ? 

Learch, You have been. 

Ruf. May be thyself, Learchus ? 

Learch. No, no, no. 

Rt{f, Then ’tis Leontius ? 

Learch. You are wider still. 

Ruf. Who else is fit to bear’t, and we put by ? 
Learch. Who but the warlike Tullius.^ 

Ruf. That milksop 1 ‘ Sure the king 
Will make an idol of him.’ 

Learch. Who should command but he that awe^i 
command i 
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Tullius is general,.and, with greatest pomp, 

Is coming this way ; the king leaning thus 
Upon his soldier: eyeing as they pass 
The looks and gestures of each gazer-on, 

How they relish his election. 

Ruf. ‘ But rawly, without salt; 

They have a fresh soldier to their general.’ 

Mar. Your bitterness makes the digestion 
harsh : 

‘ In my conceit, he that endeavours well, 

Though he come short of him that hath per¬ 
formed 

Something worth praise, deserves far more com¬ 
mends 

Than those that boast their actions; it takes off 
The lustre that belongs to’t. Pardon me 
If I make question of your loyalties. 

That dare disparage thus my sovereign’s choice 
Of his respected subjects : it infers 
A doubt made of his wisdom. Why should we 
Tax the prerogative pleasures of our prince ? 
Whom he shall grace, or where bestow his favours ? 
That law’s allowed to evefy private man ; 

Then, to confine or disallow a king, 

Were most injurious and preposterous. 

For as * * * *** ♦ * * as they're gods^^ 

They are subject to their passions as they re men : 
Alexander the Great had his Hephestion, 

Philip of Spam his Lerma: Not to offend, 

1 tould produce from courts that I have seen 
More royal precedents'^ but Til not give 

* For as******** as their gods.] There is a lacuna left 
in the MS. in tins line. —— 

* t —■« Not to qpcfidf 

^' I could produce from courts that I have seen 

More royal precedents, &c.] This seems plainly to allude to 
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Such satifsfaction to deiractive tongues. 

That publish suck foul noise against a man 
I know for truly virtuous, 

‘ Ruf, Learch. Leon, Ha, ha, ha ! 

Learch. What’s he 

That takes upon him thus to contradict 
What we shall please to censure? 

Ruf. Tis young Marius, 

He that was severed from fair Lelia, 

Old Tullius’ daughter. 

Learch, Alas, poor lover! these are frantic fits-; 
He adores Tullius for his sister’s sake.’ 

Ruf. Now the great general comes. 

Leon. How fierce he looks ! 

Enter !Marcellus, leading; Drums and Colours; 
Titus Maktius, Marcus Tullius, Armanus, 
Soldiers, and Attendants. 

Mar. The blessings of the gods be multiplied 
To add increase of glory and renown 
To Titus Martins, my dread sovereign. 

And to the general, fame, and victory. 

Tltu S'. Thy last fair wish begets a double thanks. 
Rise, Marius. 

Thy virtue was the harbinger to prepare 
A welcome to thy country; but to us 
That exiled thee from Rome, and from thy bliss. 
The beauteous Lelia, our command shall crown 
Your loves with a rich dowry ; she is thine. 

Afar. A bounty, sir, I prize above my life. 

All joys rewaid you, noble Tullius. 

‘ M. Tul. Welcome as what I long for, victory T 


the favoritism of King James I. The very gross and absurd ana¬ 
chronisms in this speech have been already noticed in the prelimii^ 
nary remarks on Uiis play. 
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Jrm. With like arms I embrace you. 
j^ll. So do 

Ruf, There’s a young demi-god too i With what 
grace 

The king doth entertain him ! 

Learch, Oh, my lord, 

Must he not be allied to Tullius ? 

Ruf. I cry you mercy, I had forgot that. 

Leon. ’Foot, we’re not minded here; these dung¬ 
hill-cocks 

Flutter their feathers so before his eyes, 

^He does or will not see us. 

Ruf. It is no matter : let ’em use their wings, 
We shall sit heavily upon their skirts for’t.— 
Titus. Wc’il leave our Tullius now, and back to 
court: 

Time must allow some hours for a kind leave 
’Twixt you and your fair bride; * we’ll not be by 
To see so sad a parting.’ 

M. Tull. Royal sir, 

* Howe’er the thought of danger may beget 
Some sorrow for my absence, being divorced 
Fic Hymen’s rites are fully finished; 

Vet, when her love shall look upon the cause 
Commands my service, and this three-fold grace 
Conferred on me by you, she will with smiles 
Turn from me ; her chief care 
Is of my honour, not my dalliance. 

‘ I'itus. Thou deifiest her with this character; 
Yet she deserves a larger.’ Farewell Marcus, 

Mars guide thy marches, Peace thy footsteps 
home ! 

‘ M. Tull. Idive but for your safety.’ 

Titus. Ours in thine. [Ejpti. 

Ruf. Leon. Learch. Ha, ha, ha! \E,veunt. 

Mar. {Detaining Tullius.] Could you dis¬ 
pense, sir, with your high afiaiis. 
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I’d gladly borrow some short conference. 

M. TulL ril lend it, sir, most willing: I wish 
time 

Would engage me for the like courtesy. 

‘ Mar, I’ll not be tedious, trast me.’ 

M, Tull. Worthy friend, ['/h Arman us. 

Take off the edge of Philadelpha’s grief 
For this short separation ; be you the first 
That shall acquaint her with my great command, 
It will abate some of the bitterness, 

And mitigate her passions ere we meet, 

To make our parting sweeter. 

Arm, Friend, I shall, and, with persuasive 
speech, 

Arm her with patience to beat back sad thoughts, 
And hoodwink danger with your honour’s veil. 
M. Tull. I know you need no tutor. I’ll ex¬ 
change 

Some words with Marius, whose approach, I pray 
You'd certify my bride before we come. 

For I intend to bring him. 

Arm. Your best pleasure. 

M, Tull. You shall not want us long. 

Arm. We’ll all attend you. 

[Exit, mth Marcellus and Soldiers. 
Mar. Now let me freely fold thee, noble lord: 
All bars that stood betwixt us are removed, 
Great Martius’ frown, our fathers’ enmity, 
Caused by the antipathy of honour’s stem, 

Which your deserts have levelled. Their stern 
hate, 

That strived to contradict our plighted faiths, 
Which long ere this had linked [to you] a brother/ 
I hope is reconciled. Good, bless me then 
To hear of rny dear Lelia; is she well ? 


^ WhUli long ert this had linked a hrother.'l So the MS. 
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Hath not my discontinuance, and harsh threats 
Of both our parents, forced her timorous sex 
To shun my wished embraces, a\id give up 
Her heart and hand unto some resident suitor? 
My soul is racked till you dissolve my fears. 

Jf, Tull, And mine till you resolve me to what 
end 

You ask these frivolous questions. Good, my 
lord, 

Now is no time to dwell on circumstance, 

And I am something wondered you should make 
A doubt of Lelia’s faith. 

Having the cabinet in your custody 
That does contain the jewel: Tis a prize, 

(Wear it!) the richest in love’s lottery, 

Won from a woman : Sir, remember that. 

Yet such a spotless worth fame crowns you with, 
I do not fear the preservation on’t; 

But ’tis your own, howsoever lasting joy.® 

Now make me happy to partake her M'elfare: 
How docs my sister? 

Mar. Ha! 

M. Tull. You have made a sad old man: the 
king’s entreats, 

Persuades of friends,* business of state, my ho¬ 
nours, 

Marriage rites, nor aught that can be named, 
Since Lelia’s loss, can move him from the place 


^ But His your own, howsoever lasting joy. If this is correct it 
must mean, “ It is your ov;n joy, however long it may last.'' I 
suspect some corruption to haNe taken place. 

* entreats, 

Persuades oj friends*'] I do not recollect having met with cn- 
treat and persuadef as substantives in any other place. In the same 
maoner, entertain is used for entertainment, in act iii. scene ii. 
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In which he lives a retired life and nnich discon¬ 
solate. 

Mar. I dare not understand you. Lelia lost ? 
M. Tull. To all but you. Why do you dally thus, 
Trifling with that is now so precious ? 

If you will glad an aged father's heart 
With sight of his sole daughter, (|ucstionless 
The joy will seal your pardon : 

You’re not the first has stol’n a handsome lady. 
Good Marius, do not linger. 

Mar, Hold for Heaven’s sake ! 

You have condemned me of a fact, which I 
Of force must die, because not guilty of’t.* 

Hear me, dear Tullius : Witness all our gods, 

If ever since the time of our divorce, 

Signed by your father’s hate, and king’s command, 
When I set forth to travel, I e’er saw 
Or heard of my sweet Lelia, 

All lovers’ curses seize me, and my life 
Languish in torments unexpressible ! 

M. Tull. In this belief I am wretched : ’Would 
you had, sir! 

Till now her loss was nothing : Since that time 
That an ill-twisted fate divided you, 

My sister ne’er was seen; all Rome conceived, 
And did not spare to speak it, for your sake 
All comforts else she banished. 

Mar. And from me 
All other joys for ever. 

M. Tull. From my breast 
She.has forced millions of contented thoughts, 


* You have condemned me of n factf which I of force 
Muif dy because not guilty oj If this is correct, it is never¬ 
theless obscure; for why should the innocence of Marius mjorce 
,his hath s’—To give the speech any shew of meaning, we must re- 
VOL. I. B 
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And placed cold cakes of sorrow. Worthy sir, 
Let in\ exainpie iintig;ate your g^rief, 

And smother it a while; our beVter stars 
May work more fair eflects, and she be found 
W hen rumour shall report your safe return. 

This news would soon shorten my father’s days, 
For he is fixed upon’t she fled with you. 

Were Rome in peace, or my command ta’en off, 
I’d take a pilgrimajje in search of her, ' 

Thouijh 1 left joys above Elysium. 

Mar. You speak beyond a brother, loving Tul¬ 
lius. 

M. Tull. For my sake, then, conceal her loss 
a while, 

Lest it should raise a censure of despair. 

Mar Despair! 

Death durst not teint a goodness with such sin : 
That thought shall ne’er afflict me for her loss. 
The key of silence here shall lock it up 
Close from the world and you. 

I would not have a partner in my woe, 

J'or that, like her, solelv belongs to me ; 

Yet, lest deep melancholy drive my sense 
To range the world in madness. I’ll cast off 
All show of discontent, and, with my sword, 
Assist you in this hot hostility. 

M. Tull. Your company’s a second life to me. 

[ E.vi'unt, 

member Tullius is a loxer^ who, with the exaggeration natural to 
that chtrader, may regiet that he v\as m>t guilty ol the fact of 
having sUilen hi^ niisirfh**, as it would have given him the posses¬ 
sion of her whose loss must of force be his death. 
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SCENE II. 


A Tavern, 


Bella R 10 , a tattered Soldier, Blacksnout, a Smith, 
Smpsnap, a Tailor, Calveskin, a Shoemaker, 
sittino; round a Table, every one Pots in their 
Hand, Enter Tapster, 

Snip. Some more drink, boy. 

Tap, You shall, sir, by and by. 

Black, Come, my brave soldier. 

Take off thy basting, bully! By this hand, 

You shall not pay a farthing of this reckoning: 

I am Blacksnout still. 

Bell Pay ? What word’s that ? 

Oh, disgrace to a man of resolution ! 

Name pay in time of peace. 

Calve. Stay, he not angry, my bold swash¬ 
buckler : ^ 

He means thou shalt not pay for what’s come in. 
Snip. No more he shall not, by this thimble, whilst 
I have 


* Sivai^k-huckkr.'] I’his was a fommoii appellation bestowed at 
ilie t'liic oil iliu'je n itous, fi^htiii^ lufluiis or martialists, who seem 
to have been a gre..t aiinoydnce to the peaceful citizens, and who 
were often a theme foi im satirists of the day. Bellaiio, in his 
speeches, enumerates all the several me.ins by which these ioaring 
companions, (fri qnently discarded officers who had served in the 
Nethcilands,) lived. 
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A groat: I should have two two-pencesy I mistake 
eke. 

Not a doity by this drink ! So here's to thee, boy. 

[Drinks. 

Bell. No, nor you neither, my fine fox-catchers • 
Pay ? ’tis against my profession : 

I have a bitch shall bite him to the bone 
Dares ask but such a question. ’Las! you are 
fresh men : 

I’m an old weather-beaten soldier, that, whilst 
drum 

And trumpets terrified cowards, had the world 
At will; but in this armour-rusting peace 
I’m glad to change god Mars for Mercury, 

And pick a living out of my wits. 

Syiip. Pick, I allow you : 

Give me a trade, say I; I’ll under!ake 
To finish more suits in a year than any 
Two lawyers in the town, and get as much 
By th’ hand too; ’tis well known we purchase ^ 
now-a-days 
As well as they. 

Black, Why not? Your fees go all one way : 
Lawyers and tailors have their several hells. 
Calve. Well fare the honest geiitle-ciaft, my 
hearts, 

Our labour always comes to a good end. 

Black. Peace, Calveskin! your thin sole takes 
water. 

Calve. ’Tis want of liquor then.—Some more 
drink, sirrah ! 

Black. Which of you all can hold out tack with 
Blacksnout, 

The horse-shoemaker? It is always good 
When a man has two irons in the fire ; 


• Purchase.'] That is, acquire property • 
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We seldom have cold doings. 

Snip, I’d be loth 

To have nothing but my wits to live upon.® 
Black, I believe thee, thou wouldst have none 
at all then. 

Snip. ’Tis but a threadbare living at the best. 
Bell. ’Slbot, ve all talk 
Like a company of sprat-fed mechanics. 

I tell you, my sincere jobbernowls, 1 would not 
change 

The revenues that this brain brings me in yearly 
For ne’er a tracle-fall’n citizen’s in Europe, 

Though their charter were sealed, to swear and lie 
by authority. 

Calve, Is’t possible ? 

Bell, There's many a trim gallant in this town 
That lives by nothing else, and bravely too. 

’Las ! we liave comings-in that every goose 
I’ th’ city thinks not of: as, for example,— 

Sit round* 

Black, Sit round, sit round. 

Bell. I’ll explain 

This mystery ; Here’s a young high-mettled lady, 
Whilst her unable lord lies languishing 
In a lingering consumption, she, poor soul, 

Is almost pined for want of necessaries : 

Who must help this malady but Bellario, 

A lusty well-timbered fellow.? yet no logger- 
head— 

Mistake me not. 

Black, No, no, you are i’ th’ right. 

Bell. And tnerc, besides a satin suit, 

With all things correspondent, cap-a-pie; 

These coffeis are 1‘urnished for a month or two. 

To have no other living bvt my ’wits,] So the line is altered in 
the MS. old hand. 
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Snip, Good, i’faith. 

Black. I begin to relish this. 

Bell, Then this brave cavaliero 
Is openly baffled in his mistress’ sight, 

And dares not fight himself; who must maintain 
This quarrel but Bellario ? And so some forty 
Or fifty crusadoes entice my trusty fnend here 
To leave his peaceful mansion, to make good 
His reputation. 

Calve. What do you think of this? 

Black. Better and better still.—Somemore drink, 
boy. 

Bell. Next, here’s a rich devouring cormorant 
Comes up to town, with his leathern budget 
stuffed 

Till it crack again, to empty it upon a company 
Of spruce clerks and squalling lawyers, when 
’twere fitter 

Such honest lads as myself had it; that, instead 
Of pedlar’s French® gives him plain language for 
his money,— 

Stand and deliver ! besides all the prayers 
Of the poor people in a country, whom 
This cut-throat would have undone in a term-time. 
Ts not this fit ? 

Snip. Very necessary, I protest to you. 

Bell. To proceed— 

Black, Ay, to proceed. Here’s to you. [Drinks, 
Bell, This new-come novice 
Would be instructed in the generous garb ; ’ 

* Pedlar's French,'] A word still usual for ihe cant language of 
beggars and tbicves. 

^ —— This new-come novice 

Would be instructed tn the generous garb.] A frequentobject 
of satire in the old comedies, is this kind id pupillage ; a youth 
coming out of the country with little sense, and less experience, is 
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This tiffany-trader wants customers; T thrust ’em 
together. 

This greasy citizen would put off some musty 
coinmoditv,® 

That some young heir would half hang himself to 
take up : 

I help all these, and all these help me. Tlic ho¬ 
nest whore, Foitune, 

Finds a thousand ways to (ileasure her favourites. 

Now, my fine finger-blowing, cruss-legged coin- 
pan ioiis, 

Is not wit an unknowm legacy? 

•S/ll/). Ay, ril be sworn is’t. 

I’d spend a crow'n to see my father's will; 

Sure he left me that unknown legacy. 

He was once mayor o’ th’ town. 

Black. I should have wit, 

* 

I was a soldier once. 

Snip Calve. Thou a soldier ? 

Black. Yes, and have been shot too. 

Smp With a pot-gun. 

Black. No, Snipsnap,^ nor a goose gun, 

Rut with a bullet as big as a penny-loaf: 

Thou would’st have eat it ere thou hadst suffer* 
ed it. 

Bell. Where.? Where about was’t, Blacksnout? 


persuadfd by some of these martialists to put hims»*lf under their 
tuition, and is accoidiiif'ly flt'ecfd ot liis luont*). Evoiy reartt r of 
Bon Joiison will lecollfct the cavalieio S»hiit'’!> h smuis to Soi»liar(io; 
and, ainoii^ other plays in which this toliy is ruiiculecl, liioine’s 
Sparagus Gardr-n m.iy be mctitioned whcie I'lm llo^dL’n is uans- 
fonned into a ««nilcinan, by bu Hugh Moin-ylack and ins shark¬ 
ing companion-. To the same class, the roaring schvnd, in Alitl* 
dlcton and Row ley’s fair Quairel, belongs. 

• Some commodity.] See vol, XI. p. 167 . 

^ iVo, Unlor./^ Thus altered by an old hand in the MS, 
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Black. In the groin. 

’Twas at the siege of Bunnil, passing the straights 
’Twixt Mayor’s-lane and Terra del Fuego, the 
fiery isle. 

Bell. Hot service, by my faith. 

Black. Phew ! nothing to me : 

He is no good smith that ne’er burnt his fingers. 
Here, soldier, here’s to thee. 

Snip. Does’t call me soldier? I tell thee I 
scorn’t: 

I am a tailor, and as good a man as tliyself. 

Black. As good a man as 1 ? Snipsnap, thou 
liest. * 

Snip. Lie ? Oh, my patience ! I’d give forty 
drachmas 

I were a gentleman, that I might fight with thee. 
Calve. Nhiy, nay, no quarrel hug: Some more 
drink, tapster.— 

Piay help me to make them friends; the tailor, sir, 
Is something cross sometimes, and so’s the smith, 
Too hot and fiery. 

Bell. Come, lllacksnout, drink to him. 

Black. I care not if I do. 

Snip. Care not? Nay then— 

Black. What then ? 

Snip. I care not if I pledge thee. 

Bell. So, so, this is well. 

Calve. Of all things in the world I cannot endure 
This foolish quarrelling. My wife and 1 have a 
bout 

Sometimes, hut I always come by the worst on’t. 
Snip. More drink, Tapster. 

' Snipsnap, thou liest.\ Those words, and the rest of the scene to 
the entrance of Marcellus, are crossed out in the MS. bgng fit¬ 
ted in the representation. * 
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Scene II.] 

Tap. Sir, my master 

Will let me draw no more till this be paid for. 
Snip. Does he misdoubt our payment ? Then 
there’s for you: 

Go change me that cracked crown. [Strikes him. 
Bell. Oh, brave Snipsnap ! Who said he durst 
not fight ? 

Tap. Well, sir, you’ll dearly answer this ; 

My master's constable; he’ll trounce you for’t. 
Snip. Dost tell me of a constable ? 

Black. A constable’s 
An ass. IVe been a constable myself. 

Calve. I was head-borough then, you know. 

Enter Constable and Officers. 

Const. How now ? 

What coil is here ? 

Black. Level coil, you see, every man’s pot. 
Const. Which is he, sirrah? 

Tap. He, sir, that struts it so. 

Const. I do command thee stand, in the king’s 
name. 

Black. You must write great letters then. 
Const. I do command thee stand. 

Snip. Well, so 1 do : 

Now I sit down again. 

Co)isl. Thou hast broke my man’s head 
Here, in my own house. 

Snip. That’s a lie, 

1 broke’t within the length of my own yard. 

Co?nt. Ne ghbours, what were I best lay to his 
chaigc ^ 

i I is no felony nor burglary. 

1 Ojl\ Yes, but ’tis ; 

Is’t%ot burglary to break a house ? 
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2 Ofl\ That it is. 

1 Ujf', Aihl IS not the flesh the house of your 
soul ? 

Const. Right. 

1 Ofj'. 1 Ik’ii attach him 
Of hiiiglary foi breaking your man’s house. 

Ofj. No, no, lay flat murder to his charge: 
Who kiioMs \^ht‘ther your man may die aftci it? 
Const, Reace! Tell me one thing hist; is not 
every 

True sid)je( t’s blood the king’s? 

J O//. \ es, that It is. 

CoitU. And is’t not treason to spill the king’s 
blood ? 

1 Off. Yes, by my faith is’t, and high-treason 
too 

Const. \ eiy good : then, my tapster being a 
ti lie sill jec t. 

His blood’s the king’s, and it is treason to spiH’t. 

1 Off. Oh, well considered, master constable : 
This’tis to have a wise man in the place. 

Const. StHiiii up again, thou monster. 

Snip. Bear witness, neighbours, 

I am a mairied man.—i)ir, 1 shall hrk® 

You foi’t. 

Const. I do here attach thee of high-treason 
For hi caking my tapster’s head. 

C alvc. IJow ? how ? treason ? 

Const. Or any man that dares not justify it.— 
Aviay with him to piison I 
Smp. Ciood inastei constable, 

’Twas wilfully ilone of me, 1 must confess; 

But did not ihink ’twas treason. Neighbours,speak 
for me. 

• 5/r, I shat! fiik you for’t ] That is, beat you. The word oc¬ 
curs in till!) sense frequently in these vuiumes. 
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Co7ist. Away with him, I say. 

Black. Pray, master constable, be gjoocl to him: 
Of a tailor he s a very honest man ; 'us against 
A good time too, and if he should be baugetl 
For this, he v ould go near to lose all his custom. 
Const.^ I’ll hear no more. 

Enter JMakcellius, Soldiers icith Drums and Co¬ 
lours* 

Marc, How now ^ What uproar’s this ? Are you 
the constable ? 

Comt. I am the king’s sworn linage,^ 
iMarc. Can ^ou lead ^ 

Cons't. Yes, very well. 

Marc, Thcic is his highness* seal 
For present levy of a band of men.— 

That’s the wrong end. 

Const. If’t be, all’s one to me. 

Marc. What men are these f th’ house 
Coicit. Acompaiiy of qudielliiigJacks, au’t please 
you; 

The\ say they have been soldiers, and fall out 
About then valours. 

.Marc. Such as these I look for. 

Const. They have hioke luy tapsters head amongst 
'em cap fain. 

Marc. 7 hey t^nall have heads enow to breakj ne'er 
doubt .— 

3 Const."] Tins speech is part o( Bldcksuuul’s iii the MS. It 
evidditly beloii s Id the Cdi’ able. 

Const. 1 07)1 ^hi kune> onottf innigi.] Alter this the lolloping 
words Dtcui 111 the M's. in an iiln i naiid. nisei ted lr< m I'le pri ce¬ 
ding spetche.., wintii weie omitted in tlie lepnse .tai-uii.—“ the 
constable! 'K*ll me ot a coiMable! 1 know wluit a constable i»; 

I have been a constable mysell,” 
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Bellario, are you liere ^ A man of your known parts, 
And quarrel in an ale house ? 

Bell, Pardon, captain; 

Twas no offence of mine ; I lit by chance 
Into their company : necessity, you know,— 

Marc. Hold thee, here’s gold ; furnish thyself 
with speed: 

Thou slialt be my lieutenant. 

Bell. Thanks, brave captain. 

Marc. These shall along with us too. Receive 
your pie^^s.* 

Calve. Oh, good captain, I have a wife, indeed, 
sir. 

Marc. If she be a stiiker, I will press her too. 

Black, ’bfoot, I’ll go, an't be bat to be iid of 
mine. 

Snip. Oh, that I had been hanged out of the wa}'! 
Sweet captain I 

Marc. Plate not, take it, you were best. 

(k3nsi. Ht is my prisoner^ captain \ I attached him 
OJ treason, for breakmif my tapster s head. 

IVlarc. Away., you coxcomb ! Bring Vm on, Bcl- 
lario. I Edit^ 

Cotist. Pi ay, gentlemen, will you pay your reck¬ 
oning then ^ 

Snip. Not a cross,® by this hand, and stay me if 
thou darest. 


s Rtcave your press.] That is, your press-money, which was 
pai(] to the soldiers when impic^sed loi the king's service, and af¬ 
ter the leccipt of u Inch they were not allowed to absent themselves, 
without have, fioni then companies. Mr Douce derives the word 
from the Fienchpm^ ready. 

^ Not a cross.] A piece of money stamped with a cross. Touch¬ 
stone thus quibbles upon the woid:-—For my part 1 had rather 
bear with you than beai you . yet f should bcai no cross, if I did 
bear you; tor I think you have no money m your purse." 
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Black. I’ll go to all the wars in the world before 
I’ll pay a doit. 

Bell. To wars, iiiy hoys! Why, ^tis the bravest 
life. 

I’ll sing you a song now shall encourage you, 
And make you light like furies. 

All. Oh, let’s hear’t. 


i>ONG, hij Bella RIO. 

Hark, oh hark, you raliant soldier 
Ilo'tc the drum and trumpefs sound ! 
How true mlour shall be cround’^ 


SCENE III. 


An Apartment in the House oj Tullius. 


Enter Philadelpha, and Lelia disguised as Ja- 

her Page. 

Phi. Thy news darts death and horror to my 
heart: 

Think’st thou ’tis true ? 

Ld. Madan , I wish ’tu ere false; but, credit me, 
It is a general rumoui through the city. 


^ This song, according to a frequent practice, is left imperfect 
in the MS., as the proDiptei did not find it iieccssaiy tor hi> occu' 
nation. 
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Enter Arman us. 

Here comes one can resolve you. 

Phi. Mv lord’s best friend, best welcome! Ob, 
Arm an us, 

Free my sad fears from this same killing sound. 
That flies from vulgar mouths ; words dipt in gall 
Have pierced my quickest sense. Must Tullius 
leave me ? 

Arm Pardon me, lady, 

If my batsh language shall offend your ears 
111 seconding what you have caught already: 

]\ly friend must leave you ; no desire of his, 
Purchase of fame or wealth, but the king’s will 
And country’s safety, care of public good, 

Which, like the gods’ decrees, must be observed. 
The Sibines, that have bowed their lowly necks 
Thus long beneath Rome’s mild and gentle yoke, 
Pull their sad fates from our unwilling hands 
By base rebellion and foul breach of faith; 

And your great lord, for such is the king's love, 
Must go as general to correct their pride, 

An honour that great princes emulate, * 

And strive to be preferred to : let that grace, 
With thought of his return and high renown 
Clear your wet eyes, and make pale fear grow red 
To see a woman valiant. 

Phi. You have words 
Able to comfort a despairing soul : 

Yet sure you do but try me ; it cannot be, 

Kor shall I ever think nature would waste 
Such pains and cost to frame a man in whom 
She might admire herself, to be a prey 


* Emulate,'^ i. e. Envy. See above, p. 10. 
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For cut'throats in his prime. 

//m. No, latly. Heaven defend ! 

A better .m^el guards him. 

Phi Where is he, good Armanns? 
llaxe we but one pooi minute’s time to part in, 
And shall we lose a sand or thought of that ^ 
Arm. Ere you can wish again, lie'll xi-^ir you. 

^ Phi. Visit indee<l, for I am sick to death 
To think of his departure.’ 

Arm. lie is now in confeience with young Ma¬ 
nus. 

Ld. Marius? 

Arm. 1 hat should have wed Ids sister, the hi ight 
Lelia. 

Lei. Hold, my heart! \Aside, 

Phi. Is he call’d home again ? 

Arm. And in more grace than ever. 

Pin 'Deed, I am glad on’t. 

Lei. [Ande.] My breast’s too little to contain my 

My tongue will sure betiay me. 

Arm. Both by tins 
Aie enteiing the lirst court. 

Phi Look, Janus.— 

* LeL Apart.\ Look? my eye-hall’s out’ 

Phi. And give me notice eie they enter here, 
Lest the wished sight o’ercoine me, 

‘ Ld. I could stand [Aside* 

A tedious winter’s night on a cold plain 
To entertain the object’ Manus, 1 come. [Exit. 
Phi. l ell me, Armanus, must the general fight? 
Arm. Yes tairest, ii the day 
Grow^ dangerous; for when the soldiers’ spirits 
Glow weak and faint, it heartens up the troops, 
And adds a double stiength to see him strike. 
Phi, Alas, my Tullius never practised it, 
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Or if he were inured or trained in arms, 

He has not the heart, I know, to Kill a man: 

I never saw him angry. 

Arip. ’Tis a sign 

He is the better man, more temperate; 

For he that knows how to respect a friend 
Best knows which way to use an enemy: 

Smooth amorists are roughest warriors. 

[A flourish of drums and tnmpcls, and should 
xvithin. 

Hark, madam, how the general salutes you, 

And with what joy the soldiers welcome him ? 
Who would not leap to hear it?—See, they come. 

Enter Lelia, Makcus Tullius, and Marius. 

Lei, My message Was befme me. 

FhL Oh, dear love ! [T//ej/ emhract 

Mar. What a true sorrow speaks that mute cm ■ 
brace! 

‘ Lei. '[Aside.'\ Durst I unclasp the book in which 
is writ 

My heart’s affection, thou would’st read it here - 
But envious time forbids it.’ 

M. Tull. Comfort, sweet! 

Think not on danger; that is farthest off; 

Imagine I accompany the king 

In a short progress: 'tis no more, my love, 

‘ Although stern Mars, the cruel god of war, ^ 
Ever since that still-remembered time 
He lay in Vulcan’s gyves a laughing-stake,* 


^ Although Stan Mars was the cruel god of toar.l So the IMS 

* He lay in Vulcan*s gyves a laughing-btako.] This word ha-, 
since our poets’time, been altered to laughing-stock. 
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Has been to lovers’ joys an ireful foe, 

And tugs me from these arms to arms of steel, 
Env\ing our soft embraces.’ 

‘ Phi. I see all earth bred joys are born and dead 
In a shfjrt moment.’ 1 fare now like her 
Was turned from paradise ere she had tasted bliss, 
‘Or like a king killed at his coronation.’ 

Jil. ThJL Weep not, love! ‘ Oh, spare those 
orient pearls, 

Wliose worth out-values all the world beside! 

For every drop those crystal spheres let Fall, 

A crimson flood from their black breast shall run 
That thus divorce us. Prbthec dry thy tears. 

Or I shall traitor prove to honoured arms, 

Disco vering a wet eye-lid.’ 

‘ Phi. You shall command what kings want 
power to do, 

]\Iy passions.’—Your pardon, noble sir, 

[7’o Marius. 

‘ This sudden cause of sorrow has bereft 
]\I v better tacultics of all respect 
Fitting so worthy a guest, 

‘ Mur. I want power 

In all things but the will to render thanks 
F(m my rich welcome ; you have feasted me 
IVbth uhat 1 have most longed for, your fair sight; 
Your cates I come not for: your lord and 1 
Must not look now to feed deliciously.’ 

I am his servant, lady, in tins war, 

And will in life and death take part with him. 
Lei, [Apart.] I am now lost for ever. Wretch¬ 
ed Lclia, 

What planet leigned at thy nativity 
'i hat thus piolougs still thy desired bliss? 

IVIarius to wars? No danger shall detain me, 

13ct step by step I’ll still attend on him, 

And dally witii destruction. 

VOL. I. c 
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‘ Phi, To part thus ! 

The all-seeinj^ sun, t})at makes chaste virgins blush, 
But three sliort nights liath hid his peeping eyes 
Since that uniting Hymen tied our hearts’ 

In a connubial band, yet ne’er allowed 
So much tiue freedom to our infant sports 
To make us practic lovers. 

M. Tull Tliere’s no help, we must part; ‘ though 
with less grief 

I could attend my father’s funeral hearse,’ 

Than leave thee, in whose each part reigns a world 
Of strange attractive pleasure. 

Phi. Shall not these breasts for tliis night be 
your pillow ? 

M, lull. ’Tis iny wish, and if with my safety it 
may be, 

Which for thy sake I only stiikX to keep. 

Enter Rufinus. 

Ihif. Hall to the general! 

A/. Tull. 'Like, my lord, to you. 

Arm. \_Aude.] What makes this screech-owl 
here ^ 

I never see him, but methinks his face 
Js moic piodigious ^ than a fiery comet. 

RuJ. The king by me, sir, greets you, and com ¬ 
mands 

You instantly make to the enemy 

Before his forces join, and make the way 

To victory more difficult. I have done, sir. [EEit. 

3 P)odigious.'\ That is, poitentoui, the original sense of the 
word. So in A Midsummei-Nii’lit’s Dream : 

“ Never mole, haie-lip or ^c.ir, 

Nor mark piodigtous, sucli as arc 
Despised m nativity, 

Shall upon ^leir children be.” 
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3Iar. A strict in junction, more severely uttered. 
A/. Tull. My Pliiladelpha sees then there’s no 
stay: 

Only a kiss and part: that, though the foe 
Were entered Rome, and ready to give fire 
To her proud buildings, and my presence solely 
Could «ive the ruin, I would stay to take.— 

]\Iy love transports me. Pardon, my Armanus, 
Pardon my madness: nothing else, thou know’sl, 
Could make me let thee stand so long neglected. 
Farewell, my dearest friend ! 

ylrm. Farewell to whom?- 

You wrong me, friend, to think my love so faint 
To leave >ou now; no, though your way were 
through 

Hell’s pitchy cave, without a Sybil’s clue, 

Fd follow you. 

Sands shall be numbered first, the heavens stand 
still, 

Earth fly her centre, before death or-— 

M. Tull. Foibear, 

Thou best of men, a true and faithful friend; 
Uige not what cannot be : 1 know thy love 
And valour both exceed comparison, 

Yet now thou must not go. 
ylrm. Not go? 

M. Tull. No, my prophetic soul 
Tells me my absence gives too free a scope 
'Jo them that hate me, to supplant my honours: 
Resides my own oliscivance Fve received 
The knowledge of black hatred lodged i’ ih’ breasts 
Of our most greatest jieers ; 

Then, lest my danger iiere at home should prove 
i\lore than abioad, stay thou to curb their actions. 
Next, here’s a virgin in a moment cast 
I’iom highest joy to sorrow’s lowest valley : 

1)C thou her comfort, and believe me, friend, 
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The least of these more, much moie, I esteem, 
Than if thy m.iulv breast should stand a shield 
'Twixtmc and thousand penis. 

Arm. I am m^ou, sii, 

And >ield at lust charge ,* may your foes do so! 
And Heaven giiaid me but as I strive to keep 
Your honouis cleai and spotless. ^ 

M. f'ull. I should sin 

In making question of it. Now I’m happy, 

Ikit 1 fcai 1 am over bold with time.— 

Dcaicst, falc^\ell, and think oui paiting now, 
When we meet next, will seal oui plcasuics high, 
And add a new step to felicity. [Exeunt sexerally. 


ACT IL SCENE I. 


An Apartment in the Palace. 


Enter Rufinus. 

Puf. A geneial I Oh, ye gods, 

Why so disgiace ye a gieat soldier’s name 
To cast it on a cieatuie so unwoithy ^ 

‘I that these twenty yeais have tugged withdangci 
Where’er it.ilurst appeal, and oft have done 
Those deeds would make tins novice quake to hcai; 
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I that have stood more breaches for my country^ 
Than e’er lie niim])ercd years, while this light hand 
From i\lars’ alluring fivoiirites have forced 
Unw illing victoiy for ail arc now 
Ry the ungiateful king slighted, neglected ; 
While this young pull} thing is set a’ cock-horse. 
^ ell, king, not fear but wisdom makes me hold 
JMy fuiy thus long from thee : but, my general, 
Waul }ouiseIf well, or my revengeful ire, 

‘ Like a resistless stoim, sent from the north. 
Shall blast }our springing glory in the bud. 

Ihc deadly shut dipt in tlie centaur’s gore, 

Tii(ui fool, thou might’st have put on vith less 
danger 

Tluiu clothe thee thus in these unfitting honours 
W liich fate ordained for me : I hate thee fiimly, 
And hate deep-rooted in a soldier’s breast 
Fan hardly be digged out.’—Oh, liis grace comes, 
And I must clear my biow; for anger seen 
Loses liis force, kept secict stiengthens spleen.* 

Enter In akchus, Leomius, Maiiceilanus, and 
(inolhcr Seiiulor ; then Thus AJaiitius, talking 
to Auuanus. 

Titus. Armanus, we liave sent thy fiiend to 
danger, 

But Honour leads him on. We ever saw 


^ / thdl htne stood moic hrandmjoi wy This is sei.sc, 

as If 11 .'V im\in, stoi d in, he'd oui, oi tli s iidod I k aches ; hul 1 
iiuicri '■'i ()oct '• I' 'uld lead itonned. 

'• Spcenc.'\ So Li. MS. bpken in (his place si^iihils angr)' hu- 
iiiuui, bo n I’lic 'lainiiii' oi tie Shuw : 

——I inU'l foisootli be lijrcid 

'I'o £;'\e niy ban*, oppo'-nl out j ni) lieert, 

I lUu a iiiad-biaui ludcsby tuli ot spl/m." 
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Some dawning virtue in his generous look, 
Which now, we hope, in action will shine clear. 
And dazzle Envy’s eyes.—Pray speak, lords, fieely. 
How like > on our election of a general r 

Sen. As if the gods tliemselves had made the 
choice. 

Tluf. [Aside. | Yes, ’inongst schoolboys to lead 
a feasting on. 

7\tus. Your approbation pleases, and, we tiustj 
He'll bring home peace and victory together; 
Therefore thefeai*' of ill success be far : 

On his high altar, to Tarpeian Jove, 

A milk-white bull with gilded hoi ns we’ll offer 
To favour Rome, and be propitious to him. 

Let all our temple-gates be opened wide, 

And daily orison« to all the gods 

13c made, to send him home a nappy victor. 

Jiujl [Aside.] The king’s grown wond’rous holy 
o' the sudden. 

Ttlii'i. Ourself in private here, low on our knees, 
Will pour our players for Irs tender safely. 

Then leave us, lortls, and see our wdl peil'ormcd 
Religiously.—Nay, you may stay. Rutin us. 

[Ed'cunt all but Titus Martius and Rui tnus. 
liuj'. [Aside.] What’s the king’s meaning ? To 
make me his priest ? 

Why, I yet never knew which way to pray; 

Or, if my nurse e’er taught me such a language, 

1 left it in my cradle. — Hcic’s a cushion. 

Pleaseth >our grace to kneel? 

'funs. To kneel ? I’o whom ? ^ 

* Host not tiioLi think the gods would blush to see 

® Theic Jtare.] The liitcrmcdiate woids aie siipjjliicl in a 
letter liand. 

’ We (lie not disposed to these words arc added in ano¬ 

ther hand, on account ol the nine subsequent lines beiiij, oniiucd 
at ihc representation. 
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A man, in greatness equalling themselves, 

Debase himself so poorly ' Know, ULifinus, 

If Jove be able to do us a kindness. 

Our merits bind him to it. The garlands, crowns, 
High altars, sacrifices, stately temples 
Our bounty has bestowed upon him, yet 
Are unrewarded all : then, without pride, 

AV"c scorn to be a bcojjar to our debtor.’ 

Then 1 mistook you, sir. 

Titus. And so thou dost 
In more than this, Rutinus. Pr’ythcc, tell me, 
What's thy conceit of Tullius and his honours? 
Ruf. May I speak freely, sire ? 

Titus, And fearless loo, 

As if thou wert my oracle or priest: 

Tliougli all thy words he j)ointed, and black treason 
Hung upon every harsh-tuned syllable 
Of what thou now shall utter, by my crown 
]\ly love shall be as firm' to thee as now. 

Ruj‘. Then, sir, forTulIius, he’s a white-checked 
boy, 

M'h ose fearful soul a soldier’s frown would fright 
I'rom his fine mettled breast; he has a face 
That would disgrace a wound. Had you viewed 
him 

As lie went drooping through the city-gates, 

You might have seen his heart there charactered: 
He looked as if with joy he could have changed 
His march for a soft measure,“ his loud drum 
For a still quavering lute, 

His waving colours for a lady’s scarf, 

And his sntf armoui for a mascpiing suit; 

Kor can I think }oui eyes, sir, were so blinded 
Rut you saw many more able, more deserving men, 


^,A soft measure.} A solemn stately dance, similar to a minuet. 
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Whose virtues might have claimed what you have 
cast 

On him, without desert: amongst which number, 
Since vou'ic [)leased to forget it, I mav name 
]\1> self witliont flic title of vain-Lilorioiis ; 

And boast this hand has pulled contiguous death® 
Even fioni that bicast of }oiir5, and quenched 
those fires 

That would have turned your palace into cinders. 
In tliice set battles ’gainst the manly (hiuls, 
M'hich were the hist since godlike Hercules 
That ever climbed the Alpine hills, with force 
'Jills sword hath won you glor> : but henccfoith 
I'll ie.irn to lest at home, si cured from danger; 
Your wives shall be dellow’red, youi children’s 
brains 

Strew the cold pavement, all the channels run 
With ciimson rivers, anti }our tottering crown 
Drop fioiii 3 our head ere I will strike a stroke, 

Oi stir a foot for any so unthankful. 

'i'ltds. How, traitor? 

Ihif, Never storm ; you have given free speech, 
Aud I’ll be hold to use it As fur Tullius, 

Let him be sure my justly stirred-up wiath 
Shall never die, till sinotheied* in Ins ashes ; 

And do not think but he that d.ires speak this 
Unto his angr} king, dare see it done, 

I'aj act It; the like Learcluis and Leontius, 

And (livers valiant spiiits, lia\e resolved. 

And do not tear to speak it. Then judge you 
What liope your general has e’er to letiiin, 

()i il’ietuin, iiow long to enjo^ his honours. 
Now, Mr, 30U know our minds. 


^ And (toad I In ^ / and has ; iilhd dtalh.} Tins lacuna is I'llled 
up in the JMb. b} a laLci baud, 111 uu alniubt illegible nmuucr, 

’ Smut/ui.] MS, 
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Titus. Yes, sir, we do, 

A\ul you shall ail feel ours. Poor envious fools, 
Whose shallow judgments could []notJ search our 
reach 

In sending- Tullius hence. I knew your hate, 
Yr»ur pulTcd ambition and your poisonous spleens 
Darting at Marcus’ graces, which, like motes, 
lint darken the bright beams of his clear virtues: 
Your honours make you odious ; grace bestowed 
On those that shall corrupt it, blacker shows, 
And does present the persons baser far 
Than such as spring from dunghills. You have 
now 

Hy tliis fie vice thrown that into our bosom 
We would have purchased with a magazine. 

Raj. Your poor partaking it;* for since I see 
Revenge sit on your forehead, we know now 
How to prevent your fury. Fare you well, sir. 
2'irus. N*ay. 

RiiJ. Not to hear one word more. 

Tilu.s. We do entreat thee stay. 

Ritf. Well, what’s your will ? 

'lUiLs'. That thou shouldst look more mildly, ba¬ 
nish doubt, 

For we so prize thee and thy high deserts, 

^Ye’il take away tlie cloud that hides the truth 
From thy deluded eyes; therefore prepare 
To iiear a story shall astonish thee. 

Thou eanst he secret ? 

RitJ. Yes, 1 think I can. 

Thus. Then know, these furrows cast up In our 
hi ow 


“ Your pof." partaking A line, or two hemi'tichs, srem to be 
'\ajiiiii 4 Ijiloic afl( r tlie‘>i’ vM)rd's, iii wliicli Riifinub ridicules the 
ting tor pditakiiig or conimunicuting his suspicions to liiinsclf. 
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Was but to rover seed that has ta’en root 
In tliis our dr}-parched biain: We are in love 
With beauteous Philadelpha. 

Ruf. What’s that to me? 

2 itus. lie patient, thou shalt bear: I dote on 
her 

JMoie than the fool on folly, wise on knowledge, 
^riie usurer on bis gold, or pioud of honour. 

It w as her love that advanced Tullius 
Unto this type of state; 

Her beauty only made him general, 

And thiust him hence into the jaws of danger, 
Which his debilities will leap into. ^ 

For whilst he stayed at home, what hope had I, 

Oi' au} ^ opportunity, to gain 

The lichest prize that ever sweetened sin? 

My love to thee is firm as e'er it was, 

But lust so sure has maiked me for her own 
That I neglect all things that tend not solely 
To the attainment of my wished delight. 

RuJ. ’Faith, sir, in my mind, 

An easier battery might win such a fort. 

2’itus. I know not, for I yet ne’er found the man 
I could think worthy [ofj the embassy 
To bear the message of my heart to her; 

But thou, Rufiuus, through the court art famed 
For thy neat ’suasivc speech and candied tongue, 
W ith which from fixed resolutions oft 
Thou hast removed ourself, and made us wonder 
At our own weakness, seeking to conclude 
Matters ol’ weight without thee. ’Tis my wish— 
RuJ. That 1 should be your spokesman. 

3 Which his rash judgment soon will leap into.~\ Altered tin’s 
in tlie INIS, in a lalci hand. 

♦ Cy my.] So the MS. 
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Tiius. Before any. 

Riif. A fair preferment! Thus, whilst Tullius 
wins 

IJonoiir abroad, styled your great general, 

I must be kept at home to be your pandar? 

You are ignoble to propose a deed 
Of so much baseness to a soldier : 

Had I no other name to honour me ? 

Til sooner fly unto your enemy, 

And with my sword compel this princock boy 
To bring her to 3 'our arms, nay, to your bed, 

And make him there be bawd to liis own wife. 
Than undergo the title paiul.ir: Sdeath ! 

Titus. Stop not at that; ’tis far from our intent. 
Buf. Yet since ’tis Tullius must be cuckolded, 
I well could brook that name, or any worse, 

To fix my vengeance on him. Hear me, sir: 
Armaiuis, his great friend, is made tlie guardian 
^J'o watch this golden fruit; ’twixt him and me 
Long time has festered an old eninity; 

Remove but him, or woik him to j, our wish, 
’l\vill be the better: none can suoiiei slir 
Aflection in the wife, than he that’s most 
Familiar with the husband, nor can move 
More freely and suspcctless. The ice broke, 

I’ll second him, and plunge into a sea 
Of lovers’ passion, pioinisc of such grace, 
l"our godlike virtues, care of her chaste name, 
Command of sovereignty, the world’s chief bliss 

And women’s sole desire ; then, sir-- 

Titus. No more. 

Pi ’} thee 11 '< more: thou shalt not waste such words, 
M hose eloijuence would force a frozen nun 
To tly hti holy orisons to embrace r.c. 

I build upon't she's mine. About it then ; 

I am yet a bondman, thou must set me free, 
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Or I shall langc beyond community.* 

About It, (leal uulinus I— Rufinus, 

Thus must kings, 

For private ends, the insolence enduie 
Of tliosc ^ycle born their vassals, and immure 
Thcii higli disdain, that, like a storm should drown 
Then lull-sailed piide, and headlong strike it 
down.® 

But who is’t can prevent it^ Chance or fate, 
What we intend wants power or wit to mate.’ 


SCENE II. 


Room in the House of Tullius. 


Enter Philadelpiia, in a Mourning Habit, and 

Flavia, 

Phi. Is not Annamis yel returned fiomcouit? 

Fla. Retuiiied." No, madam, but I wonder at 

5 - - Ihou wvit set meficCf 

(); / hid! htj/uid (. iinmumty J The last word is here 
used wuh a ol which I no not unifiiiber any other example ; 
appauiitly iui the uutuj intinnhtin on socn-t). 

^ - - and noiiicwaids siiike u d)XLii.^ AltcicJ in the MS. by 

a IdUi h I lid in h€( Hong. 

1 — - ( ha, u 1)1 fate, 

lUial zu i) ftiK zunl'pozic) or mate.] 7’he last word 

seems to be used in tiic n c *io hiiidti confound. \\»th the 
last ol these mtami 5s, it occnis 1 the Ci nudy 01 I icois : 

“ I thiidv you cUt all malid, or siaik inau.” 
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it; a merchant venturer as he is, and tlicre 
such ^ccllenttradins: iiicthinks, ere this he might 
have made return hv tale or wholesale.® 

Phi, I pry thee, Fla via, cease. Why art thou 
still 

So jocund when I’m sad ? 

Fla. Taith, lady, to try if tlie company of mirth 
can drive away lliis unwelcome melancholy: ’tis* 
a scurvy "ucst, and still disturbs you. 

Phi. Tis a kiufl friend tiiat still associates me ; 
My Tullius, ulioii he ])ajtc(l, left us two 
To keep his luuise, and there’s no other lord 
Shall bear rule Inwe till he himself take place. 

Fla. Worse luck, say 1 ! Oh, fie upou’t! This 
marriage spoils r.s all; when you were a maid— 

Phi, A maid, Flavia ! 

Fla, I mean uncoupled, madam: you arc a maid 
now but for necessity, against your will: Love 
knows that’s a hard case. How often have 1 heard 
["yoiij after you had spent a whole day in discourse 
with sr)me dry-brained suitor, at night laugh at 
him in your sleep. 

Pill. Thou ait a mad wench. ’Faith, tell me, 
Flavia, 

Since we arc entered thus in fond discourse,^ 

How many suitors hast thou? 

Fla. Let me see; tag and rag, ’lliink some four 
and twenty, as many as would make up a grand 

® lie hare made return by tale nr 'wholesale.'] Talc seniis 

to be heie ut-cd Usr ntad. If this is not uliowed \vc inubt icad 
sale. 

^ In fond discourse.] Voud is licrc used ju the ol<l sense uf foul- 
ish. So in ^lariow’s Jew of Malta : 

-“ My girl, think me not all so fond 

As negligently to forego so much 
Without provision for thyselt and me.” 
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jury: but if I were in question for my life, I’d be 
prest ere I’d be tried by ’em, they have b^n so 
often forsworn. 

Fill Lord, wencli, what dost thou do wdth them 
all? 

Fla. Do with ’em all r Venus forbid it, madam! 
I keep ’em at a further distance; hy my faith, he’s 

happy man that once in a moon gets a touch of 
my lips. Yet there was a saucy mercer t'other 
day thrust in upon me with Ins yard in his hand, 
and ere 1 was aware made slnft to feel what stulf 
my petticoat was made of: but I think I gave him 
a cooling card.* I taught him w'hat it was for a 
citizen to meddle witli a waiting gentlewoman; 
I made him stand at bay like a chased stag. 

Phi. Are you so good a huntswoman ? ’Tis well. 
But which of all the number dost thou love? 
Which is the man like to go through with thee ? 

Fla. ’Faith, madam, there is one that’s like to 
go as far as a man can do with a woman. 

Phi Thou art knavish still; What is he, Ilarc- 
brain ? 

Fla. He is styled the right worshipful Sir Per- 
gamus ; a gallant of some six hundred a-year, but 
no more wit than 1 wish my husband should have. 
He was here yesterday to show his clothes ; a new 
suit some two hundred years behind the fashion; 
compliment correspondent: at first encounter he 
scraped me a leg that set my teeth on edge, and 
then entered into an amorous discourse of the 
troublesome adventures in love betwixt him and 


* I gate him a coollng-carfl.] The meaning of this phrase is ob¬ 
vious. It fre(|uently occurs in old plays. So in Marmion’s An¬ 
tiquary : “ Are you so hot ? 1 shall give jou a card to fool you." 
The phrase originated probably from caul-playing, when the exul¬ 
tation of one of the parties is cooled by hU being over-trumped. 
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one of his mother’s milk-maids, interlarded with 
strong sighs that would have turned a windmill, 
able to move a sick horse to com[)assion. lie goes 
waddling up and down the streets as if he were 
driving a flock of geese before him, (but six buii- 
dred pounds a-year drowns greater faults than 
these) about the city. He promised to see me 
again to-day. uit/////.] 

Somebody knocks ; if it be he, 

Expect to hear a perfect comedy. [/^.nV. 

Phi This wench is honest, only strains this 
mirth 

To qualify my sorrow.— 

Re-enter Fla via. 

Now, v/ho is’t ? 

Fla. The worthy wiglit 1 spoke of: Good, sweet 
madam, 

Do but vouchsafe a welcome. 

Phi. Bring him in. 

Enter Sir Pehoamus, in an old Armour, a Capons 
Tail in his Beaver, a long Sivord; and Dindi- 
Mus, his Dwarf, carrying his Lance and Shield. 

Bless me ! what pageant’s this ? 

Per. Now, Flavia, behold thy Pergamus, 

III arms complete, for thy sweet sake addressed,* 
With lance and shield likewise, and in my crest 
The favour thou bestow’dst on me last day, 

Whose very shaking shall the man dismay ® 

* Ad(lrcssed.^\ i. e. rcatly, prv^'parcd. So in the Second Pavt of 
Henry IV.— 

“ Our navy is addressed, our power collected.” 

^ Destroi/.] Altered in the MS. to dismay. 
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Dares stand the force of my unvanqiiished arm. 
Dind, ril swear unv^anquished, [itj was never 
tried 5 "et. 

Fla. Alas ! what means my love? You affright 
me; 

Are these fit tools to come a-wooinor with ? 

Diml I Tie er knew a woman find fault with a 
long tool before. 

Per. No talk of wooing now: thy beauteous 
sight 

Must blazoned be before tby warlike knight 
"Will touch thy tender skin. 

Fla. A poet too ? 

Fer. ’Faith, some such idle vein infects my 
muse; 

It comes to me by natui’al instinct, 

I can scarce talk but in such foolish verse. 

Fla. I think no less. 

FI//. It is a sign you liavc 
A pregnant wit, Sir Pergamiis. 

Fer. Am I o’erheard ? 

A rival? Then- . [Sches l//e laace. 

Fla. Oh, hold ! What will you do ? 

It is my lady come to welcome you. 

Fer. Oh, is it so? Then rest, my Uosiclear, 
That ne’er was drawn, but it killed somebody. 
Fairest! ^ 

Fhi. Excellent! Go on, I long to hear you talk, 
Dind. Ay, but his set speech is at an end; he’s 
spoke all that he studied. 

Fer. Lady, you must not look for compliment, 

It is absurd in soldiers, but- 

Fhi, At a slop? 


♦ Dind. When any man tias ncar.'\ Added in another hand. Ilo- 
siclear in the preerdino line, tin* appellation given to his sword, is 
ihe name of one ol the heroes in The JMirror ot Knighthood. 

9 
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Per. At such a butt, fair lady, give me leave 
To draw my prickshaft home. 

Fla. He hit now indeed: nay, madam, I told 
you what a suitor I had of him. 

Phi. Is that your dwarf, Sir Pergamus ? 

Per. This is my page. 

Dind. The Squire of low Degree,^ 

That does attend upon this errant knight. 

Per, All this is little to the purpose, madam ; 

I come prepared, you see, with utmost speed 
To maich with your brave general to the wars. 

I would be sorry but to be the first 
And foremost in the rank, next to himself. 

Phi. Your haste deserves it, trust me; but my 
lord 

Is there by this time- 

Per. How ?—CoiA, Dindimus. 

Phi. And coming*ack, I hope, with victory. 
Per. And I not there? It is impossible. 

Posr, Dindimus, fetcli me my swiftest horse 
And one that can run best. 

Dind. Your curtaled jennet 
Per. Whip, 1 say, begone! 

I would not for a hundred Roman dollars, 

But be the first that should come home again 
To tell the story of our chivalr 3 ^ 

Dmd. One honour’s enough for me when I am 
there once.^ [Exit. 


5 The Squire of low Degree,"] An allusion to a very popular me¬ 
trical lomdiice, reprinted by Hitson. 

^ Your cut fail U Gime.) The speaker’s name is inserted in tiie 
orii;iinl hanii-wuUng, but the speech added in the later hand. 
Gme mu‘'l cither be the namt ot the horse, or, what ib more likely, 
an absurd cotruptiou oiJennet, 

7 One honour* It enough for me when I am theie once.] This line, 

VOt. I. D 
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Fla. But will my dearest leave me ? 

Per. Will I ? Oh, hold me not, this sword shall 
write 

A chronicle of thee; Hector of Troy 
Amongst the Trojans ne’er made such annoy. 

Fla. Amongst the Greeks you mean. 

Per. All’s one to me, 

Some thing he did ; but, Flavia, thou shalt sec 
Sir Pergamus of Home will him excel. 

If thou ne’er seest me more, then say- 

Enter Armanus. 

Arm. How now, who’s this? 

Phi. Armanus, is it you ? 

Arm. Madam, I desire 

Some private conference. JjPray discharge your 
woman. ^ 

Phi. She may be gone: Were’t in a wilderness, 
rd trust myself with your known virtues. 

Fla. Come, Sir PergamiKS, till your horse come, 
you and I’ll go play at shuttle-cock. 

Per. A match, i’faith; I love that sport a’ life.® 
Yet my mother charged me not to use it for fear 
of putting my arm out of joint. 

[Exit with Flavia, 

Ann. Lady, T come to be a suitor to you. 

Phi. Whate’er it be lies in my power to grant, 
That love which shines on Tullius sues my tongue 
To say you must not want it. 


the raciininp; of which is not very obvious, should probably be gi¬ 
ven to Dindiinus. 

* I loie that sport a' life.] This is a common phrase in old 
plays, and probably an abbievjatiou of at lijc, us Tyiwhitt con¬ 
jectures. 
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Arm. Quickly you yield; but look that like rash 
Phoebus 

After his promise to his hair-brained son, 

Or like Heaven’s monarch after his sad vow 
To his loved Semele, you repent not 
Of what you grant so freely : The first, this. 

[Kiss'es her. 

Phi. My promise is performed, 

And you enjoy’t: But if aught else you crave, 
Your counsel makes me wise to ask what ’tis 
Ere I engage me further. 

A7'??i. Fairest, know 
I come to sue for love. 

Phi. And can you doubt, sir, but you have it 
amply ? 

Arm. I mean such love as Tullius shall enjoy 
When he lies panting in these ivory arms; 

Such love as Venus calls for, that which swims 
In highest pleasure, such as cynic fools 
Style lust and wantonness, ^ but wiser men 
The world’s Elysium. 

Phi. Defend me! What strange sounds 
Beat at my cars for entrance, or what fiend 
Assumes the habit of my lord’s best friend 
To wrong his goodness and my chastity ? 

This cannot be Armanus? 

Arm. VFhy, dear madam ? 

Because I speak the heart of him that lies 
A captive at your mercy, bound and chained 
By your enchanting beauty, in j^our breath 
The life of all his joys ? Oh, let the doom 
Be mild and gentle Inen as is the air 
You draw: one kind embrace raises us up 
To Heaven ; only tliis. 

Phi, All faith in men farewell! 


^ IVantons.'} So the IMS. 
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Do you not blush to make me blush to hear 
Your unchaste speeches ? is your heart so foul 
As your false tongue would make it ? Good, my 
lord, 

What light collections has your searching eye 
Caught from my loose behaviour?* what wild 
looks, 

Immodest gestures, wanton dalliance, 

Since my dearest Tullius’ absence ever dwelt 
Or dimpled this with laughter, that you dare 
Essay to tempt me to impurity ? 

Suppose I were as wicked as you wish me, 

Or did exceed Pasiphae* in her lust, 

Can you imagine I would trust my truth. 

Or virgin honour, or the unspotted white 
Which Tullius ne’er unclasped yet, with a man 
That proves so faithless to so good a friend? 
Arm. Sure you mistake me. 

Phi. The gods grant I do. 

Arm. There’s no lust reigns in me. 

Phi. Oh, pardon, sir, \Kneds. 

Pardon my misconceit and harsh reply, 

And PI I attend you ever. 

Arm. Your bent knee \K7iecls. 

Is my instruction’s badge, and thus low 
Once more 1 urge the acceptance of that suit 


■ What light collections has your searching eye 
Caught from my loose behaviour Collections means infer¬ 
ences deduced from (>remises. The word is used in the same man¬ 
ner in Cymbeline: 

— -- - “ When I waked I found 

This label on my bosom ; whose containing 
Is so irom sense in hardness, that I can 
Hlake no collection of it; let him show 
His skill in the construction,*' 

* A 1.01$.“] Thus altered in the MS. The word trust in the next 
line was omitted in the MS., and supplied iii the later hand-writing. 
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You so abhor'to hear ; 

But for another. 

FJiL 1 his is worse, more hateful: 

Love, that enforced the gods themselves to err, 
Might in yourself have made it pardonable, 

But for another ! Nothing can be baser. 

At'm. The man but known, the name of base¬ 
ness fades: 

^Tis for the king, whose awful dread command 
Must be obeyed before our own desires. 

FhL He must command then just and worthy 
things. 

Else ’tis more noble to deny his will. 

Aj 'm. He may compel, you know, what he en¬ 
treats. 

Fhu Yes, such as ’bove their honours prize their 
lives, 

Not hcr^ that chooses virtue for her guide. 

You greater powers, guard me from violence, 
And from a wilful fall I’ll keep myself. 

High Jupiter, the Veiiger of foul sin, 

With angry thunder strike me to the deepest 
And darkest shades of hell, when 1 consent 
To ’file my unstained faith ! 

Arm^ Heaven hear thy vows, and turn 
Those plagues on me when 1 shall tempt thee fur¬ 
ther ! 

Rise the world’s wonder, a pure virgin-wife t 
Sweet angel, fly me not, for what 1 spake 
Was only to confirm my sacred thoughts 
Of thy religious virtue. Yet those sparkling eyes 
Have kindled raging flames in the king’s breast, 
And I was wooed, and seemingly was won, 

To aid Rufinus in the overthrow 
Of thy unvanquished goodness. 


3 No( she,] So the MS. 
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Phi, I am now safe and slieJtere*d with a rock. 
Tullius, tliou’rt happy above happiness, 

Blest with so true a friend.— 

Enter Fla via. 

In haste ? Thy news. 

Fla, The lord Rufinus, madam, all alone 
Is enter’d^ the house, and craves some speech 
with you. 

Phi. What shall I do, Armanus ? 

Arm With all love, seem to afford a welcome; 
Give him free audience. In some place unseen 
ril overhear your conference, that when time 
Calls to account these injuries I may stand 
A witness ’gainst their falsehoods. [Stands aside, 
* PhL Bring him in.* [Exit Flavia. 

Enter Rufinus, 

All health and happiness. 

PhL If your fair words 
And wishes parallel your lordship’s welcome. 

liuf. No words can parallel my wishes, madam j 
The happiness I bring you wants a name; 

’Tis more ineffable than are the joys 
Of love or paradise. 

Phi. You astonish me. 

liuf. Be not perve’’se, fair miracle of nature! 
The queen of heaven shall emulate thy state; 
Princes shall throng to kiss these hands, and kings 

4 ’S entred,"] INIS. 

^ liuf.] I'lie rc.'st of this sceiip, excepting the three last speeches, 
has a lino drawn along the margin, and then stet is written in a 
more modern hand. It wa**, no doubt, intended for omission, and 
(hca restored at a subsequent representation. 
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Shall be thy tenants but at will, 
ylrm. [Aside.] Smooth villain ! 
lltif. The world shall be thy dowry, and all 
men 

Shall study how to please and honour thee I 
Ail this and more is thine, do but consent 
To entertain a bliss exceeds the rest. 

Phi. ’ ris a hard thing a woman can deny 
On these conditions. 

Ruf. Tis what all women court to embrace, 

Or else most writers err. If to enjoy 
A man excels his sex as you do yours— 

When he was young (and yet he is not old) - 
His face disgraced Adonis; or the boy 
The thunder bearer stole from mourning Troy; 
And since virility upon his chin 
Hath fplanted] golden hairs,® blind Cupid sits 
Weaving his nets of them to catch coy virgins. 
Phi. Is he a propercr man than Tullius ? 

Ruf. Compare the crow to the unspotted swan! 
-ZEsop to Hyacinth! 

Phi. What pity ’tis 

So sweet a man was born without a name! 

Riif. Nay, certainly 

He has a name, bright beauty, and the best: 

’Tis Titus Martins, my dread sovereign, 

Whose royal love in this, as in his heart, 

Is fixed with deep^ impression. 

Phi. My sad thoughts 

Told me some poisonous snake was closely hid 
Under your flourishing words. 

Rif. Can you deny a lover’s smile to him 
That lays a crown })encath your conquering feet.^ 


* Hath gohlen hairs.] It is obvious that the word in brackets, 
or one similar to it, was dropped in the MS. 

* D€e])(st.] So the MS. 
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JP/zi. Unheard-of cruelty ! Dare such black 
thoughts 

Enter the bosom of a true-bom prince. 

Where clearest streams should run ? By his own 
clioice 

And free election I was made the spouse 
Of noble Tullius; with his royal hand 
In the holy temple given to my lord; 

And does he seek in the uniting spring 
To reap the harvest of unripened joys, 

And pluck that fruit the owner never tasted ? 

as it for this my Marcus was removed 
From safety’s valley, where content sits crowned, 
To tread upon the slippery steps of state 
Where pride and env^ strive to throw him down, 
And folly and disdain deriding him ? 

Was’t not enough to mock his }onth with hopes 
Of a feigned happiness, then send him forth 
To stand the battery of rebellious arms 
That would deface his country, and raze down 
Ti/is city and his palace; but meanwhile 
Seek to make spoil of his chief treasury. 

And rob this storehouse by adulterous theft, 
VVhere all his joys are hoarded? Poor young man, 
Poor in thy riches, lessened being made great! 
For when with honour’s loss we honour gain, 

’I'is an ill-thriving purchase; they that win 
Are the most losers I’ll not hazard mine. 

You are too hard a gamester; for all know 
Honour attends the favour of a king. 

jP/u. Would you then urge me to infringe my 
oath. 


» -- T//ej/ that win 

yire the most loscrs.'\ That is, the greatest losers. So in Henry 
VI., Part 1.— 

--“ Always resolute in most extiemes,” 

12 
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And violate the sacred vow I made 
Before the gods and men, to Tullius? 

Ruf. That’s an excuse easily dispensed withal: 
A lover’s vows the gods ne’er hearken after, 

But in the air they die. Madam, be wise; 

If you refuse these graces you may pull 
Perils on him you seem to tender so, 

And danger your own safety.*' Kings’ requests 
Must not be dallied with, chiefly in love; 

For what they least enjoy they covet most. 

And are unbounded in’t. Bethink yourself^ 

And bless me with your answer; Til attend it. 
Phi. You have left my sense in a strange wil¬ 
derness. 

Searching a thousand ways to find reply. 

So great a lover, such an orator, 

]\light make Diana stagger in her choice ; 

Then blame not my weak fancy : but to yield 
At first encounter may befit the state 
Of some suburbane strumpet,* but not her 
A king shall crown with his affection. 

I crave but ten short days to give resolve 
To this important suit,* in which consists 


danger your owi safety."I i. e, endanger; a very uncom¬ 
mon use of the word. 

* . . some suburbane strumpet.'] In former times courtezans 

cbielly inhabited the outskirts of the towns, and many allusions to 
this custom occur in these plays. 

* I crave but ten short days to give resolve 

To this important suit.] Resolve means here answetf and 
portant is used in its ancient sense ot importunate. So in tbe Ho¬ 
nest Man’s Fo tune;— 

1 have known you wear a suit full worth a lordship; 

Give to a man whose need ne’er I righted you 
From tailing of him friend, five hundred crowns, 

Ere sleep hud left your senses to consider 
Your own important present uses.*’ 
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My endless shame, or lasting happiness ; 

Till when my senseless ears shall be stopt up 
’Gainst all enticements; Urge no more, ’tis vain. 

Ruf. If you command, lady, I must obey. 

Since what you will no prince dares contradict 

[Exit. 

Arm. [Coming forward."} A cunning slave and 
smooth-tongued flatterer! 

Phi. For fear a strict denial might have wrought 
Some stratagem against my Tullius’ life, 

Thus long I have beard hell’s messenger, 

And with a liberal tongue and teigned vvmrds, 
Have outstripp’d modesty ; but Heaven can tell 
How far ’twas from my heart. ^ 

Arm. Best of tliy sex, I know’t, and with my 
life 

Will still assist ’gainst all temptations. 

Phi. May my lord live to thank you! 

Arm. Tis a wish 

Beyond which all the world wants recoin pence. 

[Pxeunf. 


^ For fear a stiict denial st - • - may wreak 
Some stiatagem agonist my Tullius’ lijc. 

With patience I will hear hell’s mcssiugery 
And with a liberal tongue andJeigntd words 
Seem to accept ot his ill moiion, 

But Heaven can tell how Jar ’tis jrom my hcart.l Thus these 
lines are altered in the MS., in consequence ot the scene between 
Rufinus and Philadelpha being marked for omission* One woid 
in the first line is illegible. 
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SCENE HI. 


Before the Walls of the Sabine Capital, 


Enfe}\ with Drums and Colours^ Marcus Tullius, 
Marius, JMarcellus, Bellario, Blacksnout, 
Snipsn AP, Calveskin, Lelia disguised as Ja¬ 
nus, and Soldiers, 

M, Tull, Thus far our troops have marched au¬ 
spiciously, 

And, like to wildfire, turned to nothing all 
That durst resist them. Sure some greater power 
Which favours Rome, and is above the strength 
Of any mortal arms, fights on our side. 

Our foes arc fled into their walls again, 

And tlare not stand the encounter. 

Mar. ’Tis most strange; 

Thrice have they issued forth, and braved our 
force, 

Couching their lances, reining up their steeds 
As if we should have met like thunder claps. 

And then turned head and took their holds again : 
Either it is some cunning stratagem 
To train us to our ruin, or some one 
’Within our \\o%tf protected, Jason-lihej 

- Or some strange power 

lleruaiiia dilkm our husty 

H hose bitAscU jate, <SlC.J Thus these lines are altered in the 
MS. in iinother hdiul-writuig. Tin* text is not very plain, and the 
'void Jason has only been inserted by guess, as it is almost illegible 
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Mars dares not cope withal, whose blessed fate 
Makes all our army happy. 

LeL j If»the prayers 

Of a pure virgin e’er could move the gods 
To be compassionate, and end in peace 
These threatening summons, for thy safety, Ma¬ 
rius, 

And my dear brother’s, Lelia will ne’er cease 
Her invocations* to those potent powers 
That yet in all your actions guarded ye. 

[A Parley sounded on the Walls, 
Marc. Hark, my lord, again they summon us. 
M, Tull. Answer once more that sound: Bring 
up our troops. 

We’ll offer parley to them, and propose 
Rough war, or peace, such articles observed 
As we before provided. 

[The Parley answered helmv. 

Enter on the Walk^ Sabinus and others. 

Marc. They appear. 

M. Tull, Sabinus, we are come to give thee 
peace. 

If upon fair conditions thou’lt receive it: 
Surrender up again those forts and towns 
Which with rebellious arms thou hast divorced 
From Rome and us, [andj Titus pardons all 
Thy bold attempts, nor shall the life or goods 
Ot thee, or any thy assistants, feel 


in the MS. The meaning of the passage seems to be : “ The rea¬ 
son why the enemies retreat, is either because they intend some 
cunning stratagem to tram us to our ruin, or because there is in 
our host some one who makes all our army hnppy, or contributes 
to render us so leirible to them, that they dare not attack us, be¬ 
ing piotected by the gods in such a manner that Alars dare not 
cope with him,” 

^ lmpr(CQtms,1 Altered in a later hand. 
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The wreak of his just anger/ Be not rash. 

But answer with advice, for if our swords 
But once more see the sun’s reflected beams. 
Ruin and death attends them. 

Sab. Proudly spoke. 

And like a Roman: but, young general, know 
No threatening can affright us. When first of all 
With war and fury you o’er-run our country, 
What cause could you pretend for so foul wrong. 
But only, we were weak, and you in arms 
Potent and practic: since which time we have 
borne 

Your insolencies and oppressions 
With a dull leaden patience ; but now 
Are wearied with your slavish tyranny, 

And cannot longer suffer it. You may chance 
By your great odds to win our towns again, 

But you must find new people to inhabit ’em; 

For there’s not one amongst us that draws breath 
Able to lift a sword or steel, whose point 
Can pierce a Roman’s breast, but is resolved 
To embrace pale death in his most horrid shape, 
Ere live a captive to so proud a foe. 

Alar, Against necessity who is’t can stand ? 
Therefore consider and submit yourselves; 

It may regain your former liberty. 

Sab. A seeming liberty is worse than thrall. 

We scorn such clemency. 

AI. Tull. Pervert not truth : 

Yet ask for mercy, and it may be granted. 

Sab. We hate to beg it, Tullius. Though your 
power 

You think resistless, ere to-morrow’s noon 
These hands shall force it from thee. 


^ The wreak of his just angerf\ That is, the vengeance his just 
anger is ready to inflict. 
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M. TulL Cease to boast.— 

’Twas answered like a soldier. 

Sah.'^ When we meet, 

Our swords shall prove as much. 

f Exit mth his Soldiers, 
Cake, Oh, now, now, Snipsnap ! 

Smp. We are all dead men. 

M. TulL Well, gentlemen, you see 
What a stiff foe we have to deal withal: 

But be not dauntedyfor our strengths compared 
Were to match Hercules with 
Let your arms be in readiness, and strong watch 
This night in every quarter. Come, Marius, 
We'll take our tent again ; methinks I feel 
The bleak and moist rawness of the vaporous air 
To be malignant to me. How cheers Janus ? 

Mar. Do not the humorous elements offend 
Thy tenderness r How fares my pretty page ? 

Lei, As one whose life were governed by those 
stars 

Shined at your happy births: There is no ill 
Can craze my health that not assails yours first. 
M. Tull. Loving boy, thy goodness sure pro¬ 
tects us. 

[Exeunt Marcus Tullius, Marius, Lelia, 
and Marcellus. 

BelL How now, my fresh-water soldiers ? How 
is’t? 

We are like to have hot doings. 


’ This speech is unappropriated in the MS. It evidently 
Iclongs to Sabinus. 

* Were to match Hercules with .. •.] So the original MS. Tlie 
last word is supplied by another hand, but so illegibly, and so much 
obliterated by the line being crossed, that it is impossible to decy~ 
pher it* v 
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Black. We are indeerl; 

It puts me into a cold sweat to think on’t. 

Snip. ’Would my mother’s cat 
Had killed me in my cradle ! 

Black. Or my wife, whose nails are sharper, 
Scratched out my eyes I might not see my death. 

Bell. Tut, man, courage ! 

Let’s fight it valiantly, and never fear. 

Snip Tally, lieutenant, 1 dare not fight. 

Bell. Not fight, man ! Why ? 

Snip, because there was an old woman once 
Told me, if ever I fought I should be killed. 
Calve, She told us all three so, indeed, lieutenant, 
Bell. Hang her, damned witch! Can there be a 
braver death 

Than to die for our country ? 

Snip. Bravery call you it ? 

Tis an invisible biavery, a man’s ne’er seen 
To wear it. Lieutenant, here’s all the money I 
liave : 

Speak a good word to the general I may go home 
again, 

You may say I’m troubled with a catching disease 
That will infect the aimy. 

Black. Or, do you hear, 

Tell him we are not our own men ; when we 
Came forth, ’twas only drink that made us valiant; 
And, unless he’ll be at the charge to keep us drunk 
As long as the wars last, we shall be able 
To do him no service at all. 

Bell, You shall not want for drink, boys, take 
II y word. 

Pox on’t! Ti^ base to return; you shall have 
every rogue 

And tattered tinker kick you, spit at you. 

And every wench in Rome, as ye pass by, fling 
dirt at you, 
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Saying, “ There are the soldiers durst not draw 
their blades.” 

Snip, But they shall find we dare, and strike 
home too. 

I am now resolved, and will be valiant; 

This bodkin quilts their skins as full of holes 
As e’er was canvas doublet.*^ 

Bell. Spoke like a man, bold Snip. 

Black. These words have lired me too, 

And, though their skull-caps be of anvil-proof, 
This blade shall hammer some of ’em. 

Cake. [Draws.] Then come forth. 

Thou Durindan so bright.* 

Bell. Why, how now ? Mad, Orlando ? 

Calve, 1 am mad, 

My hair, like bristles, raise their forked ends 
Against these Sabines ; 1 shall leather ’em. 

Black. Well said, my tough Calveskin. One 
health now, 

Here at the sutler’s, to our victory ; 

Then each man to his quarter. 

Snip. Done, i'faith. 

Bell, ‘ Give us’ some liquor here. 

Enter Sutler, 

Sut, You shall, gentlemen, instantly. 

How much will’t please you have? 

Bell. Each man his double measure. 

• This bodkin quilts their skins as full of holes 

As e*er was canvas doublet."] The tailor quibbles upon the usual 
sense of bodkin, and that which it also bore at the time, viz. a 
small dagger. So in Lilly’s Sajipho and Phaon : “ There will be a 
desperate fray between two, made at all weapon:., fiom the brown 
bill to the bodkin," —Doublets were worked in eyelet holes, or 
pounced, according to the teclimcal phrase at the time. 

* Durindan."^ The sword of Orlando. 
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Sut In a trice. 

BelL Shall’s have a catch, my hearts ? 

Calve. Ay, good lieutenant. 

Black. Methiiiks a soldier should sing nothing 
else ; 

Catch that catch may is all our life, you know. 
BelL Blacksnout’s conceited too.^ 

Re-enter Sutler xvith Drink* 

Slit. Here, gentlemen. 

BelL Come on tiien, boys, and each man bear 
part. - [A Song; then exeunt* 


ACT III. SCENE I. 


Rome* An Apartment in the Palace, 


Enter Titus Martius and Rufinus. 

Titus. Away, injurious man! 

Tysiphone must learn to imitate 

s Blacksnoufs conceited too .] Conceit was used at the time for 
a pleasant thc>ught, a clinch ot wit. 

* Lower down on the page we have these words crossed out in 
ill MS. Tlie God a mercy, Lieutenant.” Whether they refer 
to the song or not cannot now be ascertained. 

VOL. I, E 
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Those baleful tortures thou hast put me to 
With thy protraction : A willing suitor 
Might well ere this have tempted, wooed, and 
won, 

And seen the longing fruit of hot desire 
With blushes call him father, while thou’rt fum¬ 
bling. 

Impatience brooks no stay. By Heaven, but 
that— 

Jltif. Come, spare your threats, or I shall spare 
my service. 

If I had known your madness had preferred 
A sudden fall before deliberate comfort, 

I could have fitted you. 

7'i^us. Bring’st thou comfoit then^ 

Bii/. Yes, were your ears prepared to entertain it. 
Titus. Pardon a lover’s passion, dear Rufinus: 
Is beauteous Philadelpha then content 
To make her heaven (for so is every place 
Where she, celestial star, shall deign to shine) 

In our yet duskish court ? Which, if she do, 
Memiion’s miraculous palace set by ours, 

Shall seem a cottage, or some coarser building. 
Why stands my Mercury mute ? Speak, will my 
love 

Be pleased these circling arms shall be her sphere. 
While our loved kisses make the music harsh, 
The intelligencers on the winged spheres 
Sound so divinely? 

Ruf. Sir, you are too hasty ; 

Your eager appetite must wait a while 
On ceremony ; ’twould not fit the state 
Of such a high-born lady to descend. 

Or come at first beck. 

Titus. Where’s your comfort then ? 

Riif '. ’Sblood, give me leave, or starve! I’ll keep 
it still. 
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Titus, Come, come, my rage is o’er. Pr ythee, 
proceed: 

How did she stand the parley ? With what looks, 
Or patience, entertain thy embassy ? 

Rtif. I’ll tell you, sir: When first I spoke of love, 
She started back, and marked her beauteous brow 
With angry characters; still I went on, 

And, by fair courtship and persuasion, 

Moved her to ask what kind of man he was, 

Or how compared with Tullius; which I, 

With my best art sublimed, blazoned your worth, 
Which made a deep impression; but your name 
Dispersed all clouds, and, with a clear aspect, 
Seemed to embrace your suit: only she craves. 
Out of a longing virgin modesty, 

A little time to ripen young desire 
That buds already in her blushing cheek. 

Titus. What time must we expect ? 

Ruf. But ten short days. 

Titus. But ten short days, dost say ? The siege 
of Troy 

Was shorter far, though it were ten twelve moons. 
The limping fire-god ne'er was half so hot 
Upon the Gorgon-armed MmerDas lance 
As I am upon her. Before that time. 

If Tullius do survive, he may return : 

Then where were all my hopes ? No, I’ve a plot 
To give slow time new wings. 

Should love’s bright flame live ten days here un¬ 
quenched, 

’Twould burn me into ashes. Hark ! ’tis thus: 
To-morrow's sun, b} time’s alternate course, 
Lights the first day that gave life to these eyes, 
Which, as propitious, wc will celebrate. 

And make an edict, that what loid or lady, 

4ny of noble blood, within ten miles. 
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That shall abstain from court, shall be condemned 
As guilty of contemning majesty. 

Ruf, What avails this ? 

Titus. Fie, art thou shallow yet ? 

Amongst tlie rest my angel will appear, 

A white Albanian amongst A^thiops set ; 

She being a stranger and unskilled at court, 

Her doubtful steps may easily be diverted 
Some devious way* into some private place, 
Where only love and I will wait on her. 

How lik’st it, man ? 

Ru/. ’Tis rare, 

A more invincible and cunning net 
Than for Gradivus the black cuckold made. 

Titus. Let it be straight divulged. Till that 
wished hour 

The time with mirth and music we’ll beguile. 

[Rrit. 

Riif. Are^ thy besotted senses so soon fooled 
then ? 

Childish Martius ! to think the cuckolding 
Of him my soul abhors can end my anger. 

Tis like that Philadelpha may be led 
From Vesta’s temple unto Venus’ bower, 

And Tullius’ b;’ows may sprout: but what of tin's? 
Great kings have had the like, nay, there be those 
Above the crystal sky, armed on their foreheads. 
No, my swift revenge 

Shall snatch his thread of life from lingering fate, 
And tear it into atoms ! That’s the end 
My fiery rage must point at. The king’s all set 
on lust; 

^ Some devious aoj/.] I am not sure of having decyphcrcd the 
scctMid of these words rightly, as it is almost illegible in the MS. 

^ /s.] So the MS. 
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IMurder’s a sin too high for his low spirit. 

Here I have framed a letter that discovers 
His hot desire, Armanus’ treachery, 

And Philadelpha’s weakness; this hid fury 
ril send him as a friend, which, when he reads, 
Just then begins his ruin : He is bold, 

And full of fury ; then, in his fell rage, 

He’ll either leave the camp with his life’s hazard, 
Or plot some shallow treason ’gainst the king 
Of powV and force enough to take off his. 

Enter Pedester. 

Pedester ? come as wished for: Take this letter 
Post to the camp, give it the general, 

Or some that near attends him ; be not slow. 

I know thy trust; my only care shall be 
To study recompence.— [Exit Pedester. 

So, now ’tis done : 

The god of wrath sits on my bended brow, 
Triumphantly attired in Tyrian scarlet. 

I’m over-racked with expectation 
Of the event, this plot will train him to: 

If this should fail, I have another snare 
The devil cannot shun. A desperate man^ 

That climbs a tower whose top the wind nder touched, 
Must charybe, lifting his resolute foot, 

Or headlong down he comes. Fate and I 
So cunningly have framed this tragedy, 

The curious looker-on, till it be done. 

Knows not which way ’twill end, nor how begun. 


’ Charyi. e. Careful. So in the Pinner of Wakefield : 
« Nor am I chary of my beauty's hue.” 
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SCENE IL 


An Apartment in Tullius’ House. 


Enter Philadelpha and Fla via. 

Phi. Flavia, if Rufinus come again. 

Say Fm not well, abroad, or any thing. 

Fla. ’Troth, madam, you’ve enjoined me to a 
task 

Will try me like a pack-horse; for these courtiers 
Will never be said nay, but stand in’t still, 

Most if they find me lying. 

Phi. Thou art still 
In thy old rhetoric : But, Flavia, 

1 have more serious cogitations now 
That crave advice of my best memory ; 

Therefore let none disturb me. 

Fla. Not Annanus, madam ? 

Phi. Yes, he may ; 

He is my heart’s companion, my soul’s doctou 
Ministring heavenly physic that dissolves, 

And takes away my greatest maladies. 

Pr’ythee let none press in. 

Fla. Let none press in ? 

I think it were the only way to cure 

Your sickness. Venus, I beseech thee, keep me 

Unmarried still, except I have a man 

Will come home oftener! Here’s a life indeed 1 

A virgin wife ? Fie on’t! But to my charge. 

[Exit. 
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Phi. Why was I born a woman ? Nature sure 
Gave me these lineaments in mockery, 

To tempt the world, and Bhvy joined with her 
To make my life a scandal to my sex. 

Fortune's both kind and cruel; seats me first 
In highest honour, links me with a man, 

In my respect above the world’s esteem, 

Then plucks me from his arms with iron hands, 
And throws me in a dungeon: My dark thoughts 
AVhich way to ’scape the king’s lust, make it so. 

Enter Armanus. 

Arm. Still meditating, madam ? ' 

Phi. Oh, Armanus, 

My sad fears still increase: 

I have been pondering a thousand ways. 

And clad my mind in Proteus’ coloured robe, 

Yet find no remedy but my resolve, 

Which beyond death is constant. 

Arm. Hold it still. 

My death shall teach you how; but Heaven, J 
hope, 

Will find a fairer dissolution. 

I have bethought some means (sit, Philadelpha,) 
To ease our doubts : I will delate ’em to you, 

Fla. [IVithin.] She’s not within, in troth. 
Learchus. \JVithin.'] We know she is. 

Arm. What interruption’s this ? 

Phi. Some visitants belike whose impudence 
Will not be answeied with a fair repulse. 

Eyiter Flavia. 


What are they, Flavia ? 

Fla. Serpents, madam, I think, they have such 
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stinsrlne: tona^ues in their mouths; if their tails be 
sueh tl'ere'sno metldling with ’em : Courtiers they 
say they are: the} ha#e made me swell above the 
girdle-stead.® I cannot keep ’em out 

Phi. Alas, jrood Flavia, thou art troubled still. 

Fla Nay, I liave had a hundred more, I think. 
Fi'st comes a senator: I denied him; the very 
sight of his scarlet gown made me blush as red as 
a turkey-cock; but the grave gentleman, know¬ 
ing what a virtue it was in a woman to keep 
counsel, rew^arded my modesty and departed. 
Next comes a lawyer: he was soused to ly ing him¬ 
self, he woidd hardly believe me; I put the case 
to him. which he not being able to stand in h ng, 
let fjill his suit, and sneaked awav again. After 
him a citizen, vour jeweller, madam, asked'if you 
wanted any precious stones; I marie choice of a 
couple of his fairest, and said he should have’s 
payment next time he came Then comes a page : 
the saucy jacket-v^earer stood upon’s pantables® 
with me, and would in ; but I think I took him 
down ere I had done with him, and bade him go 
and rub his lady’s roses.* But now these cour¬ 
tiers,—there’s no doing with ’em. 

Phi. Why, Flavia.— 

Let ’em come, 

’Can be no prejudice; we may beget 


* Crird/e^steadJ The place where the girdle is worn. So in 
Eastward Iloe : “ Divide your-self into two halts., just by tlicgirc//e- 
stcad; send one half with your lady, and keep t’other youibelt.” 

9 Pantables.'] i. e. Pantofles, slippers. 

* - bid him go and rub his lady’s roses.] This refers to the 

large and expcn‘<ive r- scs worn b> the ladies and gallants of the 
lime on their shoes. See vol. XI. p. 406. 
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Scene II.] 

Sometliing from their intelligence may befriend us. 
F/il. Your will’s my law in all things.—Bring 
’em in. 

Enter Leakchus and Leontius. 

Learch, Why how now, my close counting-house? 
Do you stand [7o Fla via. 

So strict upon your office, not a man 
Admitted without money ? 

Fla. Money: Marry, gip! You might have stood 
there till moss had grown o’ your heels, except 
some friend had lent it. Such gay clothes seldom 
have silver linings. 

Leon. A plaguy biting wench! I think she 
searclied 
Our pockets. 

Arm. Noble lords. 

Learch. Worthy Armanus, 

We are bold visitants to see this widowed virgrin. 
At 'm. Oh, your loves: she’s much indebted to 
you ; 

You come in best time, she was sadly fixed. 

Phi, Such entertainment as the house affords. 
The owner being absent, shall be stretched 
To bid your lordships welcome ; but as yet 
We know not well whether a bridal feast, 

Or funeral banquet,* best befits ye : 

Excuse then what is wanting. 

Learch. You’re all bounty. 

Have you received no news then from the camp: 
Phi. N<.t the least tidings yet. 


* A funeral banquet,'] It was anciently usual to provide a ban¬ 
quet, or cold coilaiion, tor the guests iiivited to a funeral, and the 
< ustoin IS not altogether obsolete at present. 
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Learclu Tis hot at court 
Your happy lord has got the victory, 

Repulsed the foe, and ta’en their strongest hold— 
And there, I hope, is perished. [Aside. 

Phi. Your news brings life: Truth live with 
you for ever ! 

Leon. The king for joy proclaims a festival, 
Triumphs, and masques, rich courtly revellings. 
And celebrates withal his royal birth-day. 

Arm. When is this happy jubilee solemnized r 
Leon. The ensuing morn, you shall have notice 
doubtless. 

Enter Rufinus. 

Ruf. Before me, gallants ? you have then made 
known 

This preparation.—From my sovereign’s mouth. 
Lady, you are invited, the chief guest: 

His edict bears command, but kind entreaty 
Summons your lovely presence. 

Phi. His command, 

Whate’er our hearts be, must not be denied. 

Rvf. You have best cause to comej ’tis only 
done 

In honour of your lord and your high grace, 
Which all Rome does rejoice at. 

Phi. We are vassals unto Rome and him. 

Ruf. You must cast off this veil of widowhood; 
It ill becomes a beauty of your years, 

A married virgin too: Your bridal robes 
I think ne’er saw as yet a second sun. 

Phu We shall appear as best befits the time. 
Ruf. A time oft wished for by Martius, madam. 
Phi. A banquet and some wine !—Please you, 
my lords. 
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To taste such homely cates as the house yields. 
Ruf, You are prodigal in all things but in vice. 
Arm. \^Apart.'\ This man’s malevolent in his 
aspect ,* 

I look to hear the raven croak some news 
That’s baleful ere’s departure j ’tis strange else. 

Enter Sermnts with a Banquet.^ 

Phi Pray, seat you, lords; we’ll bear you com¬ 
pany, 

But with small stomach to taste any food. 

Arm. Thou art all goodness, virtue’s pattern 
right, 

Shews love e’en to her greatest enemies. 

Learch. Will not you sit, Armanus? 

Ai 'm. No, my lords, 

I am ni} friend’s sole steward, and my care 
Consists in your free welcome. 

Ruf. You are kind, sir, 

And worthy such a friend,—here and in hell. 
Whither I’ll quickly send you. \Aside. 

Enter Fla via. 

Ela. News, news, news ! 

Phi. Thou never com’st without; good, there’s 
• no question. 

Rtif. What is it, Flavia ? 

Fla. A fool, and like your lordship,"^ a mere ass, 

3 A hanqttet.'^ This was similar to our desserts^ but much more 
costly, and not only served up after dinner, but fiequcntly in the 
morning and evening. It was cortipc.seij of sweetmeats, confec¬ 
tionary, fruits, baked meats, and other articles, generally very 
choice and delicate. 

• A /oc»/,and like ydur lordship.l And stands, as usual, for an’t. 
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That thinks himself a wonclerous wise man, 

A politician too. 

Aj'm. Graniercy, wench; 

That jest shall purchase a new gown from me. 

Fla. It is Sir Pergamus returned from camp 
Ere he was half way there, holding up’s snout 
Like a sow smelling the wind ; his mighty dwarf 
Loaded with all his spoils and victories, 

Which must hang up for trophies. 

Learch. And he by ’em. 

Fla. If honour take not place, ’tis like he may. 
Ruf. I pr’ythee bring him in : His mirth may 
prove 

Better digestion than^ a doctor’s pill. 

Fla. Bring him in ! 

I warrant ye there’s none can keep him out 
If he hears talk but of a banquet once. 

Leon. We shall hear wondrous stories, doubtless. 
Ruf. The best will be some news of Tullius, 
That may bring joy to you.—The warrior comes. 

Enter Sir Pergamus and Dijidimus, hearing 

Trophies. 

Per. When sound the drums and trumpets that 
should tell 

We are returned in triumph ? 

Dind. By and by, sir; * 

They have run so fast, sir, to gape after us, 

They have not recovered breath yet. 

Per. Dindimus, 


i. e. if it like your lordship ; but the old spelling muit be retained 
to preserve the jest for which Flavia is to be rewarded by Ar- 
maims. 

^ Than.'l This word is added in the MS. in a later hand. 
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Be sure to second whatsoe’er I say, 

And swear it too, profoundly. 

Dind. I warrant you, sir; 

Stamp you and stare, let me alone to swear. 

Per. All hail! 

Learch. He begins to storm already. 

Ruf. Sir Pergamus, welcome to Rome, brave 
knight. 

Per. You have cause to bid us welcome, for 
you see 

We have brought home the spoils of victory. 
Dind. They have spoil’d me, I’m sure; such 
another load 

Would make me a dwarf all days of my life. 

Leon. What honoured trophies has your valour 
won ? 

Pray relate, Sir Pergamus. 

Per. The first part 
Of a bold soldier is to eat, you know. 

Ruf. That’s true, indeed ; pray fall to, Sir Per¬ 
gamus. 

Dind. 1 am my master’s second. 

Per. Forbmi, Dindimus, 

We shall be thought unmannerly; therefore, first 
AYe'll finish our discourse; only reserve 
A modicum to relish in the interim. 

Learch. Nay, pray take all this pie, Sir Pergamus. 
Per. By no means. 

Leon. Now, for your brave exploits. 

Per. Behold this shield ! 

Dind. \Aside.] We bought it at an armourer’s. 
Per. This from the arm of bold Arminius, 

The stoutest champion of the Sabinets, 

When on my lance’s point from his horse’ back, 

I bore’t some three spears length, fell to the 
ground, 
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Which Dindimus took up ; in that career, 

Ere I could stay my Neapolitan steed, 

Unhorsed some fifteen more. 

All Oh, wonderful! 

Dind, Nay, this is nothing yet. 

Per. See you this tail ? 

Dind. [Aside.'l I cut it from a dead horse that 
can now 

Neither wigher nor wag tail.^ 

Per. This, with m)^ scymitar, having cleft a man 
Down to the saddle, my blade glanced along. 

And pared it off by the stump; which shall adorn 
The crest of Dindimus, that men may say, 
Speaking of’s honour, thereby hangs a tale. 

Dind. Thanks, noble and renowned Sir Per- 
gamus. 

Per, But here, view this, the standard of the foe. 
Dind. [Aside.^ It cost ten drachmas at a paint¬ 
er’s shop. 

Per. This standing in the middle of the host, 

I, with my page before me— 

Dmd. 1 went first. 

Per. Made such a lane among|j^^he thickest 
troops, 

That twenty men a-breast might follow me. 

And brought this ensign thence’ by force of arms. 
All. Is’t possible ? 

Dmd. By Mars' great toe, ’tis true. 

Learch. And } et you ’scaped unhurt ? 

Per. And free as you see. 

Learch. Tis most horrible I 

Hufl But all this while what did the general? 


^ I exit it Jrom a dead horse, that can now 
Neither wigher nor wag tail.'} H' igher is an obsolete word foi 
,hc neighing of a horse; wiehern, Germ, 

’ There.'] MS. 
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Per. He fought upon the other side o’ th’ field; 
But when they fled we met, and joined our force 
To beat ’em into th* town; they barred their gates, 
Which we as easily tore unto the earth 
As I this tower of marchpane :® So we entered. 


* As I this t<mer of marchpane.] This was a very favourite kind 
of confectionary, and very fashionable at banquets. It was com¬ 
posed of filberts, almonds, pistachoes, pine-kernels, and flour, and 
frequently formed to represent cities, towers, and other fopperies 
of the kind- In Mayne*s Amorous War, one of the courtiers says 
lo a servant, 

• 

--“ What say you, 

My pretty Diomed o’ th' cawdles ? will you 
For one night lay aside your contemplations 
How to take towns in marchpane; or express 
The siege of Thebes, or travels of Ulisses, 

In sweelmeats ?” 

From the following quotation from Taylor the Water-poet’s 
Praise of Hempseed, it appears to have been a favourite and not 
veij orderly joke among the banqueters, to dismantle these march¬ 
pane towers and cities: 

“ Lip-licking comfit-makers, by whose trade 
Dainties, * come thou to me,' are quickly made; 

Baboones and hobby-horses, owles, and apes, 

Swans, geese, dogs, woodcocks, and a world of shapes; 
Castles for ladies, and for carpet-knights. 

Unmercifully spoiled at feasting-fights. 

Where battering bullets are fine sugared plumes. 

No feare of roaring guns or thundering drums: 

There’s no tantara. sa, sa, sa, fir force 
Of man to man, or warlike horse to horse; 

No mines, no countermines, no pallizadoes. 

No parrapots, or secret ambuscadoes; 

Of blood and wounds and dismal piercing lances. 

Men at tixis fight are tree from such mischances ; 

For many gallants guilded swords doe weare, 

Who fight these battles without wit or feare; 

All striving as they did for honour thirst, 

All greedy which can give the onset first; 

Each one contending in this candled coyle, 
i’o take most prisoners, and put up most spoylc ; 
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We only stayed tliere to refresh ourselves, 

And so came posting home to bring the news. 

Arm. It is a worthy story, and deserves 
A recompence ’hove bounty. 

Per. Cates we scorn, 

Here’s that’s more worth than gold, or precious 
stone, 

My smug-faced Flavia, for whose lovely sake 
These hard adventures I did undertake. 

Riif. She cannot but requite you. Is’t a match ? 
Fla. With ail my heart.—The fool has wealth 
enough, {Aside. 

Though he wants wit; whom I like fares the 
better. 

Ruf. I will add something to’t for our good mirth. 
Arm. ril see thou shalt not want, sweet Flavia. 
Per. And are we met ? Ring bells, andbonlircs 
flame ! 

Go, Dindimus, this nuptial straight proclaim! 
Come they that will unto our wedding feast, 

For there vvill be a hundred geese at least. 
{Ej:euni Sir Pkkoamus, Dindimus, and Fiavia. 
Leardi. Lady, 1 fear we are too long trouble¬ 
some. 


Retiring never when they doe assaile, 

But most adventurously, with tooth and naylc, 
Raze, ruinate, demolish, and confound, 

The sugred (abricke levcll with the ground ; 

And having layd the buildings thus along. 

They swallow downe and pocket up the wrong; 
That whoso that way afterwaids doe passe, 

Can see no signc where such a castle was : 

For at these warres most commonly 'tis seene, 
Away the victors carry all things cleane. 

It fortunes in these battles now and then, 
Women are better souldiers far then men : 

Sucli sweet-mouth’d fights as these doe often fall 
After a chri^tning, or a funerall.” 


5 
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Thanks for our entertain.® 

Phi. Welcome, that’s all. 

Arm. This fool speaks comfort. Learchus here 
Says there is some speech of his victory. 

Ruf. Yes, over death, [Apart to Armanus. 
Tis true; he has won that fort, Armanus, 

Arm. How? 

Ruf. Upon my life, most certain, he is slain ; 
But none dares whisper it unto the king, 

Nor would 1 have your tongue the doleful bell 
To ring it in her ears; but seek some way 
In smoothest terms which way to publish it. 

I’m studying how to break it to the king; 

But not before to-morrow’s triumph’s end. 

Arm. [Aside.] Rufinus is a villain, and I fear 
This is some hellish stratagem of his 
Aiming at Tullius’ life, thus to divulge 
His death ere it be acted. Swift as thought 
I’ll fly unto the camp : If there be plots 
My notice may prevent [his] tieachery. [Ent. 
Phi. Whither’s Armanus posted in such haste ? 
Ruf. Unto the court, where we must after him ; 
There’s some important business ofjstate 
To be debated on. Madam, adieu; 

Small thanks must now suffice for your great love. 
Think of to-morrow’s triumph. [Exit, 

Phi. To my death 
I’d go triumphantly. Oh, Tullius, 

This is the latest night that thou canst stay: 

Be it for ever nigi 
See me disrobed o 


5 Ent€rtain.\ Tins wo 
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SCENE III. 


Before the Gates of the Sabine City The Tent of 
Tullius on one side of the Stage, 


, Enter Marcus Tullius, Marius, and Lelia 

tvitk a Letter^ 

M. Tull. A letter, Janus? 

Lei. Yes. 

Af. Tull. From whence } 

Lei. From Rome. 

M. Tull. My Philadelpha ? No. 

Mar. Armaiius ? 

M. Tull. Neither, 

You shall partake it presently. 

Mar. Let’s leave him. 

\Exeunt Marius and Lelia. 
M. Tull. [Reads. “ The king solicits your fair 
bride to lust; 

Armaniis is his cunning instrument, . 

And Philadelpha makes but weak defence: 

If that }our bed be pure, ’tis only want 
Of opportunity defers die sin.”—■' 

Within there ! ho ! 

Enter Blllario. 

Bell. My lord ? 

M. Tull. Where’s he that brought this letter ? 
Bell, Posted hence; 
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He said it craved no answer, and we* discharged 
him. 

31. Tull, I charge you on your lives make after 
him, 

And bring him back with speed! take swiftest 
horse !— [Exit Bellauio. 

Armaniis! Philadelpha ! Eyes drop forth, 

And lose your light for ever ! Oh, ye gods, 

How could you find out such a merciless 
And murdering torture for an innocent man ? 
What deed of mine ever deserved so ill 
As this inscription does inflict on me ? 

Erinnis sends her snakes in horrid clusters 
To swarm about my breast; but here they find 
Such matchless torments, that, their stings unfelt. 
For shame they back retire. ‘ Oh,“ fickle crea¬ 
tures, 

Euripus' madding billows do not rush 
With half that swiftness on another’s necks. 

As do your perjuries and infinite sins. 

Your love at best is [as] an April shower; 

[Your] rosy cheeks^ are shaded about with thorns, 
That do not prick our fingers but our hearts. 
Your pictures far excel you, for they have 
All that is good in you, your outward feature. 

But your infernal minds they, happy, want. 
Beauty, at best, is like a blooming tree. 

Fairest in bud, when it bears foulest fruit. 


* You.] So the MS. The correction is obvious. 

* Oh-I The following verses have a marginal line, and are then 
marked m another hand, stet, 

J Your love at best is an April shower ; 

Rosy cheeks are shaded about with' thorns,] I have ventured to 
insert the two words in brackets, which seemed equally necessary 
to the sense and measure. Fourteen lines lower down a similar cor¬ 
rection was obviously requisite. 
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Fool that I am thus to invect^ against her! 
’Protest I had forgot she is a woman.’ 

What shall 1 do? Like a tame fool lament 
My injuries with an unfruitful sorrow, 

And still live wronged ?—What are these last black 
lines ? [Reads, 

“ Use your own will; censure me how you please, 
What I have writ my life shall justify : 

No friend’s a friend till [he shall] prove a friend.” 
I am resolved : Giief, I discard thee now, 

Anger and fury in thy place must enter. 

King, it IS thee on whom my rage must light, 
'And that best, worst of men, a faithless friend. 
Just Vengeance hear me on thy violent wings 
Quickly lo Rome, and arm me with thy fierceness, 
That, without feai or pity, I mav prove 
Heaven’s instrument to punish treachery !— 

Mai cell us. 


Enter Marcellus, 

Mar. Calls my lord ? 

M, Tull. Call Marius hither, come along with 
him. — \_Exit Marcellus, 

Good gods 1 Armaiius turned a villain- too ! 

Ttic stojy of Orestes was a fable, 

ril not believe that ever friend was faithful.— 

Enter Marius and Marcellus. 

I sent for you, and, captain, draw [you] near ; 

My suit is now to both : I do not doubt 
Those protestations of your proffered loves, 

^ Imect.'l i. e. Inveigh. I have not met with this word in any 
of the contemporary dramatists. 
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Of which we have had some trial, need again 
A new oath to confirm me.—Kind friends, know 
I must, but for what cause you must not ask, 

A while forsake you, and must leave the camp 
Wholly to your protection ; 'tis ray suit, 

For fear my absence should be dangerous. 

That you, till my return, under my name 
Would see my place discharged. 

Mar. To yield to this 
Is but to accept my own advancement; 

But, in the mean space, should the soldiers find 
I were no general but a counterfeit, ‘ . 

Their scoffs at least, if not their violent rage, 
Would persecute me, and, with shame and horror, 
Work my destruction. 

Tull. No such fear molest you, ‘ 

For in the field I yet was never seen 
But armed at all points, and but seldom so. 

Wear my coat-armour, that disguise alone 
Will make us undistinguished ; but withal 
Take this rich scarf which, for her sake that gave it. 
Has been my individual ornament 
And chiefest mark of note.—Marcellus, 

Do you commend me to my nearest friends. 
Entreat them wink at my departure; 

If adverse fortune e’er chance to reveal it, 

Be you my witness, that to honoured Marius 
I thus resign all my authority. 

Mar, Which I accept, 

Although I know more dangers do attend it 
Than wait upon a hundred diadems. 

M, Tull, Pray do not think that fear or cowar¬ 
dice 

Incites my blood to put these honours off. 

This being the day of battle: Let suffice 
The affairs that urge me are of such great weight, 
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I have scarce time to thank yon. Fare you well. 

Mar. Goodness guide thy actions whatsoever. 
Marc. I wonder what’s the matter with the ge¬ 
neral ? 

Mar. I neither know, nor do desire to know, 
Since ’tis his will I should not.— 

IJ 92 fer Lelia. 

Pretty Janus, 

Look not so wild, my boy, nor wonder not 
At this short transmutation, for anon 
Thou shall partake it all; for thy discourse 
And countenance too, next her that keeps in} 
heart, 

Hold it in their possession : thy lord’s safe. 

Le/. But from your tongue I would not credit 
truth 

Till I beheld him so. 

jE ? 2 ^er Bellario. 

JBe//. Where is the general ? 

Mar. The news with thee ? 

Be//. The drums beat up, the enemy comes on, 
They have forsook the town, and march m lank 
As if they’d give us battle. 

Maf\ Let ’em come I 

Order our troops, and bring ’em near us: the foe 
Shall see against what odds they strive.— 

[KvU Bellaeio 
Now, Marcellus, 

The first scene of a bloody act begins; 

The chief part I must play, and till my bones 
And sinews crack, I’ll stretch my utmost stiengtli 
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That I may truly imitate his worth 
Whom I now represent. Tis my desire 
To break a spear, the soldier's compliment, 

With stout Sabinus, for I emulate 
His daring valour —Janus, keep my tent, 

A strong guard shall attend thee, for I vow 
There's something in thee takes my fancies so 
I would not have thee perish for a world. 

LeL Wbate’er that unknown charm be, which 
to me 

Is hidden as the cause that merits it, 

By that love 1 entreat you, let these hands 
Bear to the field your target and your lance, 

And sliaie with you this day your destiny 
In all that shall be dangerous*. Know, dear sir. 
My father was a soldier, and that blood 
I took from him which flows within this breast. 
Not, swallow-like, foreseeing of a storm 
Flags to the ground, but soars up higher still. 
There's not a man, methiiiks, that dares touch you 
But this weak arm can strike him to the earth. 
Good sir, deny me not. 

Mar, Have thy desire: 

Yet 1 protest, if by untimely fate 

Tiiese eyes should see thee sink, it would abate 

All that is man within me. [A Jlourklu 

Hark! they come. 

Enter Bellario. 

Bell. To parley, not to fight. 

There is a herald sent out from their army 
That craves admittance. 

Marc. Let him have it. [Exit Bellario. 
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- Enter a Sabine Herald, 

Her. To the great general of the Roman host 
Sabinus wisheth happiness. 

Mar. We scarce credit it. 

Her. If from his own mouth you desire to hear it, 
He’s marching hitherward, and craves a parley. 
Mar, Tell him we shall expect him, and, on 
terms 

That do not jar with honour, should be glad 
To entertain his friendship. So return.— 

' [Exit Herald. 

Though his high pride did fly above his reach 
Making a daring challenge, 1 commend him. 

The princely eagle, when she means to soar 
The highest pitch, raises her lofty flight 
From lowest valley; and if smooth-faced Peace 
Yet step betwixt us, for his resolute spirit 
I must both love and honour him. 

Enter Bella RIO. 

Bell. My lord, 

Sabinus is at hand, but brings with him 
Not past a dozen gentlemen, and they. 

Instead of weapons, in their unarmed hands 
Bear olive branches, signals of calm peace. 

Mar. ’Tis wonderful that he who yesterday 
Like a Leonidas stood for his country. 
Out-threatening death and danger, should so soon 
Change his determined course ; but I’ll suspend 
My censure till the event make known 
The certain cause. Like number meet; the rest 
Fall off again. 
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Enter Sabin us, Arminius, and other Sabines^ with 
Olive Branches in their Hands, and Colours wrapt 
up, A slow March, 

4 

Sab, Renowned Tullius, 

The valiant general of a warlike people, 

Thus have we left our walls that might have scorned 
Jove’s battering thunder, or disjointing prth- 
quakes. 

Sent from the depth of hell; and in our hands 
Rear the true emblem of our hearts, now filled 
With a desire of peace ; but on what terms 
We entertain it, that can best resolve you. 

{Offers a paper. 

Mar, A herald! 

Enter a Roman Herald. 

Read those articles aloud, 

That all may hear on what conditions 

Great Martins frees his subjects’ lives from peril. 

Herald. \Reads.'\ “ Titus Martins, king of the Ro¬ 
mans, to Sabinus, captain of the Sabines, greeting. 
Incited by 

A religious care, wherewith the gods endued us,’' 
To save the blood of our dear countrymen. 
Desiring rather to put up injury 
Than right ourselves by too much cruelty, 

We arc contented not to cast our eye 
Severely on those misdemeanours past, 

* Wherewith the gods endued us.] Indued and endowed wcie 
anciently used indiscriminately. So in Olhcllo, where Johnson 
and Steevenb wish to read subdues without necessity: 

“ For let our finger ache, and it endues 
Our other healthtul members even to that sense 
Of pain,"— 
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That we may call them by so mild a name, 

Our mercy may remit them ; which but viewed 
Severely, would pull on too great a ruin : 
Wherefore, once more, not as impotent, but with 
arm’d hands 

We offer peace on these conditions : 

First, as a yearly tribute you shall pay 
Seven hundred sestertias to the Roman crown; 
Next, whene’er we have occasion, 

Either of foreign or domestic wars. 

You aid us with six thousand armed men ; 

And, lastly, you shall keep within your bounds. 
Not suffering any upon pain of death 
To rob and spoil upon our Latin confines: 

If you consent unto these articles, 

In all respects your liberty shall be 
As large and free as in the days 
Of our loved predecessor Tacitus ; 

If otherwise, expect the encrease of plagues 
That war and Rome hath often laid on you ; 

But these confirmed, let Tullius our general 
Enter your city with a competent number 
Of well-armed men, and take the oaths of you 
And your chief senators. Farewell.” 

Afat\ Sir, we have heard 
What we much wonder at; yet I rejoice 
For your sake that Martins is gracious 
To yield to what’s here written. Let’s join hands; 
This knot of true-loved peace banish all former 
discords! 

[JVithin.] Whool 

Mar. How the glad soldiers do applaud thir 
league. 

Singing the same panegyric of peace 

^ Singing the same panegj/ric of peace.] If this is not corrupt, 
the meaning must be—singing an unanimous paneg) ric of peace. 
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Then let’s avoid delay.—Bellario, 

You, with some few of our chief officers, 

Shall to the city with us, where this league 
Before the gods we must see ratified. 

Our other soldiers now may rest themselves. 

For those that will depart, give them their pay, 
And let them take their pleasures. 

Sab. Come, brave Tullius. 

[They march together^ and at the entrance 
of the gate Marius is stabbed. 

Mar. Oh, I am slain! [Falls. 

Lei. Treason ! murder! help ! 

Sab. Shut up the gates, and suffer none to 
enter! 

He falls that lifts a hand. 

Lei. Villains, tyrants! 

Sab. Bind fast that boy ! 

Lei. Sanguivolent murderers! 

Can soldiers harbour such damned treachery ? 

Sab. Tullius, thy pardon. By a soldier’s faith, 

I much lament thy too hard fate, for see, 

[Throws down a letter. 

There is the crimson tyrant. Tis thy blood 
From unknown feet frees our affrighted country. 
Which shed, Titus Martius,^ by the gods of Rome, 
The powers of Heaven, of earth, of sea, of hell. 
And the infernal shades, has bound himself 
With ancient liberty to raise again 
Our gorgeous buildings, battered down by war, 
And seat us high as ever. 

Mar. He the man ? Oh ! 

Lei. Accursed fiend ! barbarous, inhuman king ! 
Sabinus, see, behold the wretched wife of Tullius! 


7 TiUis MictUu&.\ THs name is supplied by another hand, a 
being Iclt ongin;jIIy. 
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Look what a woeful widow you have made! 

Our loves scarce measured a short hour in essence, 
But in expectancy it was eternal, 

And so my grief must be, without a period; 

For as the day ends with the setting sun, 

So with thy death my happy days are done, 

For I am lost for ever, 

Sab. Matchless woman. 

Witness the gods how much I pity you!— 

Oh, gentlemen, why do you fix your eyes 
So firmly upon me? I know the strangeness 
Of this sad act may make my truth suspected ; 
I’ll use no airy protestations now 
To clear myself j but if you please to enter. 

After our oaths are taken to preserve 
Those articles of peace inviolate, 

The funeral obsequies, and true shed tears, 

Which to his everlasting bed shall bring 
All that remains of this unfortunate, 

I know not what to call him, shall express 
How dear I prized his goodness: but the love 
We bear our country beats all pity back.— 

Take up the body. 

LeL Touch him not, you furies! 

No blood-stained hands shall dare to touch the 
altar 

On which I sacrifice these virgin tears, 

Which shall outlast the marble which is laid 
To cover his fair corpse. Stand off, I say! 

Myself will see him coffined and embalmed, 

And in one tomb rest with him.—Dear Tullius! 

Sab. Cross her in nothing, let her use her will • 
She has had too much wrong. Pray enter, lords. 
For by our hearty sorrow you shall find 
In all but this we bore a godlike mind. 

{Es^eunt all but Lelia and Marius. 
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LeL Oh, Marius, I have wronged thy blessed 
spirit 

To mourn thy death by a contrary name, 

But *twas a sister’s love; then pardon me. 

If any life remain, fix but thine eye 
Upon thy Delia’s sorrow, crying now 
On Marius, Marius, breathing nothing else 
Till iny loathed breath expire. Oh, Marius ! 
Mar, What life-restoring balm those true love’s 
tears 

Pour in my bleeding wounds, able to free 
A dying soul from death s strongest charnel-house! 
But I am well, far distant from that place : 

This sliirt of mail worn near my skin 
Kebated their sharp steel and killing points 
Were darted at my breast. My greatest hurt 
Is but a scratch compared to mortal wounds. 

Yet I have changed my life, my life of woe. 

And am transported into paradise, 

Rapt above apprehension to behold 
My dearest Lelia’s sight: Hast thou been dead 
To all men’s knowledge since I first left Rome, 
And dost survive to be my life’s preserver ? 

LeL I lived not else at all; But dangers now 
Sui round us every where; some sudden means 
Mu-st further our swift flight, or we are lost again 
Past remedy. 


Enter Beliario. 

Here comes a trusty friend, Beliario.— 
t)h, good Beliario, help me to convey 
This habit where it may be hid forever, 

And leiul us any garments; Marius lives ; 

Thiow it in any pool. Thy coat and hat! 

Nay quickly, dear Beliario. [Y//e disguUes Marius. 
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Mar, Thy reward for this, 

Whene’er we see thee next, wants precedent 
Of what thy tiust hath gained thee.® Fare thee 
well! 

Commend me to Marcellus : thou and he 
Appease the mutinous soldiers, and make head. 
You shall with speed hear from us.—Come, my 
bliss, 

Never had man a happiness like this. [Kremf. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 


A Forest, 


Enter Abmanus. 

» 

Arm, Thrice has my horse o’erthrown me; the 
last time 

Fell stalk dead under me: ominous signs! 


8 —Thy reward jor this. 

Whene’er we see thee next^ wants precedent 
OJwhat thy trust hath gained thee,] Ihc construction is in¬ 
volved ; the sense intended seems to be . “ Thy reward for this 
which thy trust hath gained thee, and winch thou shall receive 
when we next meet, will want a precedent, or will exceed any si¬ 
milar reward yet given.” 
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The scorching beams too weaken and make faint 
My bruised limbs, that 1 of force must rest, 

If rest dares steal into the dwelling place 
Of grief and care. 

If Tullius fell by damned practices, 

And not by honourable dint of sword, 

I take a solemn vow ne’er to return, 

Or live ’mongst other creatures willingly 
Than wolves and tigers, studying how to learn 
Their savage fierceness, and to practise it 
Upon their hearts were causers of his death. 

I\Iy weariness’ o’ermasters me, and fills 
My head with strange distemp’raturej sleep weighs 
down 

]\Iy eyelids. [Sleeps, 


Enter Marcus Tullius. 

M. Tull. I would have no one marry, for it is 
A foolish, vain, and idle ceremony; 

Let every woman choose the man she likes 
To pleasure her, and after him another, 

Changing as often as the subtle wind. 

The pale-faced moon, or their own wandering 
thoughts; 

’Twere better far than thus with breach of faith 
To fill the world with sin and bastard births. 

Oh, Philadelpha, if thou dost prove false, 
Betwixt the‘parched Indians, short-breathed men, 
And longest-lived, cold Hyperboreans, 

Lives not a constant woman. But, Armanus! 


Weariness.\ There is a lacuna left here in the original hand- 
writiilg, and the word is supplied in another apparently modern 
hand. 
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To see the antipathy ’twixt love and friendship! 
As if it were ingrafted in the soul, 

In which there is more pleasure than desire, 

In will and in affection ; like two hearts 
Closed up both in a mold, that if one die 
The poisonous infection kills the other.* 

I would I could forget thee, for methinks 
I am ne’er alone when I remember thee: 

Such sympathy, conditions, manners, speech, 

[In] studies, pleasures, inclinations 
Bearing continual one thought and motion, 

For such are perfect friends—I am o’eihc^ard; 

' And yet I am not. There’s a happy j 
No politic devices keep him waking 
For mines of gold: my mad and mutinous thoughts 
Will not afford me such a minute’s rest. 

These three days have these eyelids kept asunder, 
And still unfriend ly they deny to meet. 

Yet I will lay me down by this blest creature; 

It may be his example may teach me 

How to beguile fond passions, [Zaj/s dawn. 

Arm. Forgive me, . [In his sleep, 

I will revenge thy death, by Heaven I wilL 

* ——Armanm ! 

To see the antipathy *tuixt love and friendship^ 

As if it "were ingrafted in the soul 
In which there is mwe pleasure than desire. 

In will and in affection, like two hearts 
Close vp buh in one mold, i 'At if one die 
The poisonous infectiojn kills the other.] The general meaning 
of these lines is sufficiently plain. Tullius is contemplating on the 
impossibility of love and Iri endship agreeing together in one per¬ 
son without the distraction of the one inducing the death of the 
other; but the meaning of t he first part of the fifth line is so ob¬ 
scure, that some material co rruption, such as die loss of one verse, 
or of two hemistiebs, after the fourth line, is to be apprehended. 
One slight alteration (readiolg closed for close) is obviously neces¬ 
sary. 
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M, Tull Alas, poor soul, he is afflicted too, 
Methinks that face should be no stranger to me : 
Arman us! 

Oh, see the spring from whence comes all my woe, 
Whose flattering bubbles show like crystal streams, 
But I have found ’em full of Lernean poison. 

How sound he sleeps! He is so used to sin, 

Not the black furies that still hover about him, 
Nor his own guilt that’s ever calling him, 

Can waken him ; but here is that can do’t. 

\Draxos. 

Just Nemesis, that sit’st on sharpest thorns, 
Twisting thy iron whips for perjured man,. 

Behold thy priest offer a sacrifice 

That will be pleasing to thee!—My hand shakes. 

Revenge and fury guard me round about, 

And force calm pity and compassion back !— 
Once more have at thee.—Still my arm wants 
strength, 

And cannot hold my weapon. 

Arm, Sacred spirit, [Awakes, 

That from the ever-springing fields art come 
To this unhallowed ground, why dost thou shake 
Thy threatening sword, and so austerely bend 
Thy incorporeal brow against the man 
That ever loved and honoured Tullius’ name 
So dear, the natural antipathy 
Betwixt my frail and thy immortal substance. 
Which guilty creatures tremble to behold, 

And drives tlieir cold blood through their shaking 
joints, 

Nothing dismays me; but with open arms 
Run to embrace thy shadow. Shun me not! 

By all my hopes of future happiness 
Tell me but who they were contrived thy death, 
And though the Cyclops guard them, or the race 
That from his kingdom durst attempt to drive 

VOL. I, o 
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The star-crowned monarch, yet my vengeful flame 
Shall strike ’em down to hell, where thou shalt 
hear, 

To those bless’d shades where all the worthies live, 
Their tortured souls with anguish howl and yell. 
Then do not fly my arms, 

3J. TulL Villain, keep off! 

Thou art mad ; a pandar, nay, what’s worse, 

A traitor to thy friend. 

Atm. Devil, or ghost, 

Sp irit of earth, of air, of active fire 
(For Tullius thou art not; he never used 
Such barbarous language to a faithful friend) 
Therefore whate’er thou art that dar’st assume 
The blessed shape of my dear murdered friend 
Where goodness so long dwelt, prepare thyself; 
My anger thus salutes [thee.] \Draws, 

M. 'Jail. What dream’s this? 

What spirit or what murder talks he of? 

This is a fetch pUst man’s capacity, 

Armanus, thou hast lost thyself too far : 

I am no deluding goblin, nor false triend, 

But real as thyself. 

Arm. Lives Tullius then ? 

With joy and wonder thus-- 

M. TulL Keep distance, slave! 

Yes, 1 do live, and only live to be 
A terror to thy falsehood. 

At 'vu These are words 
I must not live to hear. 

TulL Villain, read that: 

\_Gvoes him the Letter.. 

So long I’ll spare my justice, which shall fall 
As horrid as thy fact. Does’t startle you r 
Arm, Whoever writ these black lies is a devil. 
Which ^re as false and envious as himself: 

Yet, if you can believe ’em, ’tis high time 
That 1 were turned to earth. See, there’s my sword, 
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And thus my breast flies open to your fury: 
Stiike, and strike home, and when iny guiltless 
blood 

Shall dve this green grass crimson, you shall see 
How free twas fioin ('orruption. 

M Tuil. I am struck 

With deep astonishment; If that were false, 

To what end siiould that man, whatever he were, 
Engage himself so dreadfully? ’Tis a reach 
Beyond mv understanding. By the truth 
And forepast protestations tied ou^ hearts 
In bonds of amity, (a greater oath 
Sin cannot think upon) resolve my fear : ® 

Has not my Philadelpha Tiled her faith ^ 

Arm She is as pure as the unspotted sun 
Shining in brightest glory. 

M, 'full. Docs not the king solicit her ? 

Arm. He does; 

And politic Rufinus haunts her hourly, 

Like an ill spirit, striving to seduce her 
7o what she most abhors ; ’twas he possessed 
Me with vour credulous death,® 

And has by this divulged it to the king; 

* Resolve my /enr.] Resolve was anciently used in the sense of 
satisfy. So in A Kinij and No King—“ Thou shalt bid her en¬ 
tertain her from me, so thou will: resolve me one thing.” 

^ —’Twas he possessed 

Me with your cicdulous death.] To possess a person with any 
thing, meant to acquaint him with ii, to inform him of it. So in 
Massinger*& Great Duke of Venice: 

— ‘ Tnree ^ears the prince 
Lufd in her rompaiiv, and Contarino 
The secretary hath^iwssV the duke 
What a rare piece she is.” 

1 he sense of the words, ‘‘ your credulous death,” is plainly “ your 
death, which was to be beheyed»” buttbeexpression is a very strange 
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Which rumour winged me on to fly to th’ camp, 
Doubting some dangerous plot laid ’gainst your 
life 

That he so confidently spoke you dead. 

By all my comforts hoped for, and those plagues 
Which perjury would tremble to recite, 

By our past friendship and unwrinkled truth, 
Which hitherto I ever have adored, 

What I have spoken is as free from blot 
As is the firmament. 

M, Tull. A^d I, as true, believe it. Pardon me; 
Thus will I beg it from thee. Jealousy [Kneels. 
And frantic rage, which from these lines took life, 
And had their black original, bereft 
And put me past myself. Now, I conceive 
Rufinus* damn’d inient, to draw me from 
The camp unto my death, or execute 
Some hellish treason there. Heaven keep Marius 
safe! 

Arm, Speak low, here’s company. 

Enter Marius disguised, and Lelia like a post-boy. 

Mar. Let’s rest a while, sweet Lelia, we have rid 
hard. 

And, whilst our horses graze, refresh ourselves ; 
These pleasant groves yield comfortable shades. 
Lei, Marius! 

Mar. Ha I what aflrights my love ? 

Lei. Saw you that face ? 

Mar, ’Tis- 


one. There are more of these liberties taken with the language 
and uncommon phrases in this than in any other of the plays in 
these volumes. Towards the end of this scene we have this line: 

Surcease a while this explicating joy.’^ 
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LeL Tullius, my dear brother; that, Armanus. 
Mar, Oh, everlasting comfort! Tullius— 

M. Tull. Amazement! Marius! loving Janus too! 
Joy and sad fear both struggle in my breast: 
Your sights are Heaven, but the sudden cause 
Forced you to leave the camp, and thus disguised, 
Begets in me a wonder beyond thought. 

Mar, And well it may. Oh, noble worthy lord, 
I shall amaze you with strange stratagems * 

Titus is a tyrant ; bloody snares 

And horrid treasons do begirt thee round; 

But I was trapt with ’em, yet hate to think 
Thy virtue knew of them. 

Behold a warrant granted for thy death, 

Upon condition of a feigned league, 

Signed with his own hand and commanding seal, 
Which I observed in all things void of fear, 

And as I entered through their flattering gates, 
Which stood wide open to receive us in, 

Going to take their oaths of fealty, 

I fell by their sharp weapons; witness these.* 

[S/wws his wounds^ 

But how I was restored and ’scaped with life 
Will wonder you far more: here is the hand 
That under heaven was my only safety. 

M, Tull. Who ? pretty Janus ? 

Mar, No, thy sister Tullius, 

And my dear Lelia, that all this while 
Like my good angel hath protected me: 

The manner now’s too tedious to rehearse, 

For I could ever sit recounting it. 

M, luU. Is’t possible, sweet sister, thou shouldst 
live 

Thus long disguised, and serve me as my page, 


* Witness these marks.] The last word is added by another band, 
but unnecessarily* 
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Aii(l these eyes ne’er descry thee, that have took 

Such infinite delight to gaze upon 

Tiie splendour of thy beauty ^ nay, I vow, 

Wert not my sister, even doted on thee. 

Arm, Is this your post? Was she your happy 
guide ? 

I could fast ever to kiss such a post. 

J/. Tull. Surcease a while this explicating joy, 
And let us study how to be revenged 
On this injurious king, King Machiavel ^ 

Mar. For such a plot no fury ever formed. 

M, Tull. Were all these honours and the gilded 
titles 

He heaped upon my head against my will, 

Laid on my shoulders for to weigh me down, 

And sink me uith black obloquy ' Well, king, 
Tlie moon may dim the sun, and so may I 
V rap up thy blazing pride in a red cloud, 

And oarken thee for ever. Come to Rome: 

IV e’ll yet determine nothing ; what we do 
Occasion must present us. On to Rome. 

\^E.veunt. 


♦ King Machiavel.] These words, containing a gross anachron¬ 
ism, which also occurs in Shakspeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor 
and Henry VI,, should probably be added to the speech of Ma¬ 
rius. 
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SCENE II. 


Before the Temple* 


Enter in a dumb Show, two Flamens ; after them one 
hearing an Offering for the King ; then four 6'e- 
7iutors; ajter them Thus Marti us, talking to 
Rlfinus ; Leauchus and Leontius following ; 
then Phi LADE I pha richly attired, her Irani borne 
up by Virgins, all carrying in their Hands several 
kinds of Sacrifice: so pass over the Stage, 


SCENE III. 


A Banqueting*Room in the Palace, 


Soft Music strikes, A Banquet being set forth, enter 
Titus and Philadel pii a, who sit down at each 
end of one Table; then at another Side-table sit down 
Makc’Ellanus and other Senators, and Old'YiSL- 
LIUS , then Rup i nus, Learchus, and Leontius, 
who xcait on the King* 

I'itus. Sit, glorious Philadeipha, there’s thy chair, 
To which thou’lt add more beauty than the sun 
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Can to his golden chariot. Reverend Tullius, 
You have been long a stranger; this approach 
Adds to your double welcome : There, sit there. 
And you, Lucius Marcel I anus, take your place; 
’Tis for you and your fellow senators. 

O. 'lulL The king is full of sacred courtesies. 
Titus, Sit, iny dear beauteous guest; methinks, 
as we 

Are placed in opposition, thou, like that 
Eternal soul of nature, which can give 
Or take at pleasure every excellence, 

Add'st or depriv’st me of perfection. 

'Methinks all dread, all reverence, majesty, 

With which kings shake their footstools, like a 
flame 

Leaves me to lodge in thy bright countenance. 

Phi. If there be such a won<lcr, ’tis your grace 
And favour which c reates it; that withdrawn, 

I am dark and nothing, only but your handmaid. 
Titus. Thou art all man’s wish can climb to.— 
Fill some wine ! \Drinks. 

Here’s to thee, sweetness, and a solemn health 
To noble Tullius and his vii toiies ! 

You are all engaged, my lords; this must go round; 
Tis the king’s friend, nay, his companion. 

\^Tht htalth goes about, 

1 Sen. Sir, you’re a happy man that does enjoy 
A son of this rare merit. 

O. Tull. Rather blest 

To have a king, whose judgment can infuse 
Merit, where merit’s wanting. 

S Sen. Noble sir, 

You are not short in this felicity 
To have a daughter past all parallel: 

In brief you’re both true maps of happiness 
In having such rare children. 

Marcellan, They’re the gifts 
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Of Heaven, not of Nature; 

O. TulL Mine, alas, 

Is what the king hath made him; so far good 
As goodness sparkles in his actions; 

Though grief be my remembrancer, I must 
Confess 1 have lost ten sons, in every part 
As hopeful, good, though not so fortunate. 

In loss of my dear Lelia. 

Ruf. How fain the old man would be flattered, 
And yet not seem to catch it! 

Lear. Oh, it is 

A modesty which strives how to convert 
Praise into adoration. 

Leon. Rather, sir, 

Your coy whore’s rhetoric, ever to deny 
What they would swallow with most greediness. 
Rufi May superstition choak them! ‘ What’s 
this toy,^ 

Or idol they so reverence, but a spunge 
Filled with the king’s waste moisture, or a bag 
Blown with the breath of greatness? When the 
hand 

Of wrath shall squeeze it, or a little pin 
Prick but the windy outside, down falls all. 

And leaves him nought but despised emptiness. 

^ Lear. Come, you’re too bitter. See, how the 
king sits gazing!’ 

Titus. Whence is this music ? \Mmic within. 
Ruj: ’T is, as I conceive, 

A warning of the masquers’ readiness, 

Prepared to attend your triumphs. 

Titus. Let them come. 


* What*s this toy ?] Thus altered in another hand—** See, the 
king's entranced The following lines being omitted in the re¬ 
presentation, it was necessary to retain these words, which occur, 
with some variation, at the end of the speech of Leontius. 
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Quickly remove these tables!—Here’s your place, 
For all things this night strive to honour you.— 
More lights and more attendants!—Sit, my lords, 
Revels ask elbow-room at all times. So. 

Enter the Masque^ in which is Yomi^ Tullius, 
Makius, and AaMANUs, dressed as Furies^ with 
Torches, and Lelia in Lady s Habit; they dance 
with the Ladies, 

You have done to the height of motion ; * yet I’ll 
give 

Dancing a greater glory: ’Tis but lame 
When beauty shares not in it; here are they 
Can give life unto measure. Hand her, lords. 
Nay, you must not excuse it; for but you/ 
Perfection hath no crown to triumph in. 

‘ Phi. Your majesty will make me to disclose 
Errors I would have hidden. [She dances. 

‘ Titus. Say not so, 

You can show art rules to astonish her. 

How like the nimble winds, which play upon 
The tender grass, yet press it not, or fly 
Over the crystal face of smoothest streams, 
Leaving no curl behind them ; or how like 
The yellow-feathered Hymen when he treads 
Upon the soft air’s bosom, doth she pass 
Observed by admiration ! Why, she makes 
Motion the god ol every excellence, 

And what the muses would with study find. 

She teaches in her dancing ; ’tis indeed 
A school to teach all we call liberal. 

I cannot give her worth a name ,* to me 
It must suffice only to say, ’tis she. 

[Jlie Dance ends, 

* But you,'] i. c. Excepting you, without you. 
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‘ Lear, This is no rich idolatry. ’ 

‘ Ruf. Yes, sure, 

And set out to the full height; there nor wants 
Imbosture^ nor embroidery ; JVhat dull eye 
But sees the su eliw^ hoscage^ and your trails 
How they do hug and stifle Jlattery ? 

‘ Leon. No more, the king observes us. 

‘ Titus. Blessed thing, 

Come, I have wronged thy sweetness, and I know 
Thou’it weary ; but I’ll make a recompeuce.’ 

See, that a [stately] banquet • be prepared 
To entertain the masquers; thej’Ve this night 
Tied to their king a strange beholdingness, 

And I am all your debtors. Call for lights! 

W e’ll to our chamber straight. Madam, your rest 
Must be to-night in the court, that and I 
Are both proud you will grace it. Rutinus, 'tis 
Your honour to attend her. So to all 
Good night and best repose. Reverend Tullius, 
Thou good old man, much peace.—But thousand 
happy rests 

Dwell on thy noble bosom. [To Philadelpiia. 
Phi. Ten times those, 

Doubled in myriads, live with my sovereign. 

[Exeunt all but Rufinus, Philadillpha, 
Marcus Tullius, Armanus, and Ma¬ 
rius. 

il/. Tull. Marius, Armanus, as you are noble 
friends, 


’ This is no rich idolatiy.'\ The negative was frequently ironi¬ 
cally added lo <*xpres»b a superlative degree. So in the Double 
Mai riage : 

“ Here’s no flattering rogue.” 

• Imhosture.^ That is, raised work. 

^ Hce that a banquet.^ So the MS. An adverb was evi¬ 

dently intended to be inserted, which I have ventured to do. 
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Go to the privy garden, and in the walk, 

Next to the stillatory,* stay for me, 

I must adventure something. Give me that torch. 
Mar. Arm. Dispose yourself, we uill attend 
yoiir coming. {Exeunt. 

Riif. W ho wails there ? Lights for the noble 

]\f. 7)iU. They arc ready, and attend you. 

7^x'/ Ao.ay before then. 

Lead to the chamber called Elysium. [Eaeunt.* 


SCENE IV. 


A Bed Chamber splendidly furnished. 


Enter Tullius disguised^ with a Torch, Philadel- 
PHA, lluFiNUS, and Ladies^ 

M. TulL This is the lodging called Elysium. 
Ryf. It is your lodging, madam ; here the king 
Prays you may sleep with comfort. 

Ehi. Sir, Pm bound 

To his respect and your most noble trouble. 


* Next to the stillatory.] i, e. Distillery, whirh seems to have 
been a u^ual appendage to the houses oi the gentry at the time. 
In Sii Henry Wotton's Elements of Architecture, 1624, he gives 
directions for placing thi kitchen and the stillatory. 

* Ex.y. Tull. Phy. and Rt^. then a rich bed is ihnist out, and 
they enter a^ain ] I’his stage direci'on proves that there was no 
alteration ol scenery at the representation, and is a strong proof 
of the validity of Mr Mahme's obseivations on the poverty of an¬ 
cient theati68, in hm Histoncal Account of the English Stage. 
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Euf. Avoid the chamber, and put out your torch, 
M, Tull. Is this the devil’s [chamber?]^—I am 

^oiie,— 

But not so far as mischit f wislies me; 

I must attend your night-spells. Arras, thou 
Shalt hide my body, but lisrht my understanding. 
[Puts cut the Torch., and steps behind the Arras* 
Phi, Sir, I beseech you let my women stay, 
They must this night attend me. 

Rtif. Oh, not these! 

These to attend )Our person? l\fadam, know, 
The greatest dames of Rome and Italy, 

Nay, the altezzas and their sovereigns, 

Must this night do you service; as for these, 
They must ^pare their duties. 

Phi. Good my lord, 

Let mine own creatures serve me; others will 
fii this work supererogate, and I 
Shall think their diligence a mockery. 

Ruf. Nothing so, 

Vou shall find virtue in their services. 

Come, ladies, you must vanish. 

[Emt with Philadklpha’s IVomen, 
Phi. I do not like this courtship.—Ha! the door 
Locked up and bolted ? in the name of truth, 
What differs this from strong imprisonment ? 
Virtue, thou art my mistress, and 1 sit 
Under th}^ shade so safely, tliat methinks 
Dishonour dare not touch me. Yet, alas, 

Man is an untamed creature, and dare break 
Through any fence of goodness: ‘ Help me, then^ 
Oh, sacred Virtue, and mine innocence! 


5 Is this the dtviVs 


I am gone*'] So the MS. 
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Enter Titus Maktius. 

Titus, ‘ They will, believe it; never didst thou 
ask 

What piety denied thee.’ 

Phi. Now I see I’m ruined: 

In the name of wonder, sir, what make you here ? 
Titus, To tell thee truth, not wonders, for no 
eye 

Sees thee but stands amazed, and would turn 
His crystal humour into atomies^ 

Ever to play .about thee. 

Phi, Sacred sir, 

Oh, let me understand you !—Yet, sir, hold, 

Let me not understand you ; let me be 
Dull as the earth, more ignorant than fools, 
Rather than know yon are dishonourable. 

Titus, Let not suspicion scare you, or respect 
Of that which is but nothing make you run 
From the height of all great fortunes* Plainly, 
sweet, 

I love you, dearly love you ; love you so 
As no speech can express it, and have by art 
And such discretion shaped opportunity, 

That malice cannot touch you in your honour. 
Come, you must be kind. 

Phi. Great sir, keep farther distance! you speak 
poison. 

M. Tull Ha ! here is some hope in her goodness. 
Titus. Do not with coyness cast that fortune off 
You would with torments purchase; be to me 
The sweetness which I long for, and to all 


♦ Atomies,] This was the usual way of spelling and pronouncing 
atoms. So in As You Like It: “ It is as easy to count atomies as 
to resolve the propositions of a lover." 
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Tliy thoughts, thy wishes, and thine actions, 

No power shall put a girdle ; thou shalt be 
Greater than greatness thinks on, sway more 
hearts, 

Have more eyes hanging on thee, and command 
More glorious titles and more sovereignty 
Than is spoke of Egypt and Assyria. 

M. Tail. Now do 1 see 

The devil’s a cunning book-thief, and hath robbed 
The honest schools of their best rhetoric 
To tempt poor virgins’ weakness. 

7/to. Popptea, when she met her emperor 
Clad in the wealth of many monarchies. 

Nor rich Paulina that out-braved the sun, 

Anil made him dark with sparkling jewelry, 
Compared with thee shall be as poor and dull 
As wasted dross or baser excrements, 

Only let me enjoy thee. 

M, Tull. Hold now or never ! 

Phi. I took you, sir, to be the only thing 
The earth could call her good one, and no doubt 
You are no less, only now seek to prove 
How an ill thing would scare me. Pray, sir, think 
These foul ingredients cannot alter me. 

Trust me, I prize poor virtue with a rag 
Fetter than vice with both the Indies. 

M. Tull, This is some comfort, if it have con¬ 
stancy. 

Titus. Be not a fool for custom, know my worth, 
And who I am that do solicit you; 

Think of the crowns hang o’er you, crowns of joy, 
Honour and reputation; if they fail, 

Think of the swords 1 carry, swords of shame, 
Contempt, disgrace, slander, and infamy, 

And think with these how I can torture you, 
Nay, whip you to obedience ; and by Heaven 
I’ll spare nought to afflict you. 

10 
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M. TulL [Stepping forward,'] Yes, you will, 
Virtue I know njust be no instrument. 

Titus, How’s this ? surprised ? oh me ! ’tis Tul¬ 
lius. 

M, Tull. Yes, it is Tullius, Tullius the unfor¬ 
tunate. 

Are you a god, a king, nay, but a man, 

And dare commit this outrage ? Do you know 
A good thought and dare speak thus ? Good sir, 
think. 

Although I am your subject, and do view 
• Each beam that shines about you, and concewe 
How dear you are to the gods, to angels, saints, 

The world, and mankind ; though 1 know you arc 
A temple so divine and hallowed. 

That but to dream ill of you were to plunge 
Men’s souls into damnation; yet, to it 
Think what this woman is: M\" wife, sir, she’s mv 
wife. 

My chaste dear wife, a word that’s precious, 

Self of myself, nay, such a self beyond, 

That where she falls my fame is perished; 

Mine did I say ? nay, my posterity. 

Mine utter generation, all my name 
Lost and undone to all eternity! 

How this w^ill tempt a good man, oh, sir, think, 
Tremble and fear to think it. 

'l itus. Be not jealous. 

AL TulL Not jealous, and have heard your blas¬ 
phemy ? 

What slave can be so stupid r Sir, if you 
Have raised me for this merit, or built up 
Mv low foundations with strange pinnacles 
Higher than other’s buildings ; if you have 
Made me a glittering outside, but within 
Store nothing but dishonour, cast me down. 

Beat me to dust; my ashes will appear 
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A monument more glorious than your palace. 

Titus. On my life, 

Thou dost mistake me strangely, 

M. Tull. ’Would I did, 

So I might perish for it; but my eyes 
And own ears are my witness. 

Titus. Come, no more: 

They have told you a false message, and your heart 
Seduced by them is much too credulous; 

For I protest by all that’s good or holy. 

Never did I conceive ’gainst her or thee 
A thought of so much baseness. What is done 
Was done for special caution ; first, to stop 
Their poisoned mouths I know do envy you, 
Next to convert their malice to this ground 
Which else had touched thy person ; next to try 
The temper of her goodness, and how far 
Corruption might work on her, which I find 
Past praise and past example, and she is 
The jewel I renowned her, and indeed 
Worthy the love of noble Tullius ; 

Twas this design that led me; by my life. 

No other thought came near me. 

M. Tull. It was a course pious and full of virtue, 
A deed for which I ever owe a debt 
Of terror and affliction : Fearful king. 

Nay, impudent transgressor, now thou seest 
Thy lustful breast lie bare to my revenge 
Coin’st these apparent falsehoods; but I have 
Strange and undoubted causes: witness this, 

This warrant for my murder; besides that. 

The articles of peace you sent the rebels 
Sabinus and Arminius, but the cause 
Was written in a bloody character, 

Such as I think had never precedent; 

This can speak how firm is your affection. 

{Gives him the xvarrant. 


roL. I. 


It 
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Phu I am lost in my amazement: Dearest, 
speak, 

What warrant for thy murder? 

M. 'full, Oh, iny love, 

Time will not now permit me to relate 
The cruel circumstance ; thou shalt partake it. 
TUus. What slave or hell hound has abused my 
tiuth, 

And forced this slanderous writ ? Oh, my Tullius, 
I cannot blame thee now had thy just rage 
Flown out above man’s temper. 'I'liis would move 
A creature without gall Who should be 
This angry billow that thus seeks to drown 
The fair bark I would nourish? J5y dread Jove, 

I will sift out this swelling sycophant, 

And heat him down so flat, so low. so dead, 

M ake him so smooth and calm, fliat but his shame 
There shall be nothing to remember liim. 

Tullius, by this emhracement credit me 
1 am sound in all thoughts to thee. Do not r.ci’ 
ther 

Felievennr them nor me; hut as short time 
Shall prove this lie most odious, so let truth 
Shine in my other actions. With all speed 
M'eMl call a present council, and send post 
For proud Sabinus, 

Who dreadless in his articles may come ; 

If not, we’ll force him hither; }oii, disguised, 
Shall hear our strange proceedings ; thou slialt see 
How quaintly I shall trip ’em. Love this sweet. 
She is a thing for Heaven to envy at, 

And tell thyself thou hast all the joys of lilc, 

A perfect royal friend and faithful wife. \K,ril, 
M. Tull. ’Would i could hope the first, the la.st 
is sure, 

And both Til seek to perfect.—Come, rny love. 
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Thou hast played the part of goodness royally. 
And ril strive to deserve it. Yet, since things 
Lie but at half discovered, for a time 
In some strange shape* I’ll shroud me, 

Free from the knowledge of the king or any. 
Until these tares be weeded; when they’re ripe, 
1*11 he myself, and shine unlimited. 

Phi Your will is my direction, and I’ll move 
Only by your commandment and your love. 

[^Exeunt^ 


’ Some strange shape.3 S/mpe is generally used in old plays 
for a habit or divss, particularly one used for a disguise. So in A 
Very Woman, by Massinger, Antonio says, 

-When I was 

IMysolf, set off with all the grace of greatness, 

Pomp, bravery, circumstance, she hated me, 

And did profess it openly ; yet now, 

Being a slave, a thing she should in reason 
Disdain t«) look upon ; in this base shape^ 

And since I wore it never did her lervice, 

To dote thus fondly !" 
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SCENE V. 


Temple,^ 


Enter Sir Pergamus, the foolish Knightj like a 
Bridegrooniy leading E lay his Bride; Bella- 
Rio, the singing Soldier; Blacksnout the Smithy 
Snipsnai^ the Tailory and Calveskin the Shoe- 
maker,—An Altar to he set forth with the Image of 
Mars; the D*warf bearing Sir Pek- 

GAMus’ Lance and Shieldy which are hung up for 
TrophieSy and Sir Pergaw us vozvSyfor the Love of 
Fla VIA, never to bear Arms again ; the like does 
Blacksnout, who hangs up his Swordy and takes 
his HammeVy vowing to God Vulcan never to use 
another Weapon. The Tailor and the Shoemaker 
do vow the like to God Mercury. Then Bel la Rio 
sings a Song hm they will fall to their old Trades. 
A Clap of Thundery and all run of. Finis 4 Act. 

Per. There bang, thou fatal engine of my wrath, 
Thou great divorcer of the soul and body, 

Which three-score princes, emperors, and kings, 
Besides some thousand lords, captains sans num¬ 
ber, 

* The following is entitled in the MS. “ The Plott of a Scene of 
Mirth, to conclude the Fourth Act.” This plot is verbally copied 
from the original. The scene itself which follows is aflixed on a 
separate piece of paper, and in another old hand-writing. Whether 
it was subsequently added by one of the authors, or whether the 
comedians employed some other playwright, as they frequently 
did, to write it for insertion at the representation, cannot be now 
decided. 
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One lance-prisado’ and a sutler’s wife, 

Hast sent to Erebus and dismal lake; 

Hang there, I say, and this the world shall grant 
None e’er shall use® the like but John of Gaunt. 
AIL Oh, rare, rare Pergamus ! 

Per, Now give me that! \Tahes the Shields 
Come thou, thou faithful bulwark to my breast. 
Thou that keep’st off the cannon-shot like hail, 
Cut through and through some four-score inches 
deep 

With direful strokes and dreary hardiment; 
Whose wide-mouthed trenches keep imprisoned. 
Five thousand captains couchant to thy mercy, 
Which must yield Pergamus a world for ransom. 
Terror, hang there ! no Guildhall shews the like, 
Bloody in peace, but in war politic. 

Dind, Go on, brave Pergamus, the son of fame, 
The child of fortune; all men know the same. 
Fia. A periphrasis of a fool that fortunes fa¬ 
vour.® 

Per. Hang there, ye instruments of blood and 
rust! 

Hence, fighting vain! My Flavia must be buss’d. 
Yet thus far, Mars, I will thy soldier be, 

And valiantly in thy great quarrel strike. 

When Flavia teaches me to raise the pike. 

Black. Blacksnout the like doth vow, and in a 
word 


7 Lanceprisado.] Tte lowest rank of nan-commissioned officers 
at the time. See vol. VIL p. 125. 

* Shall wff.] I am not certain of having properly decyphered 
these words. Seethe tac-simile. No, 11. 

^ This speech is added in the margin, and began origin¬ 

ally, “ A riddle for a fool.” The alteration is in the same hand 
us the rest of the scene, and this strongly indicates that this part 
of the MS. is original, as furnished by the author of it, whoever 
he was. 
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Into a hammer I’ll convert my sword. 

Though Venus Vulcan horn, I’ll wive : our hall* 
Increased by us may grow a capital. 

I am for Vulcan now, for IMars no more; 

If my wife scold, my bout-liammer* shall roar. 
iSmp. Turn garment, tailor, too, and be not 
hai r’d : , 

I’ll marry and betake me to my yard. 

And if my trade then prove not wortli a dodkin. 
Curse, curse o’ women, both my yard and bodkin i 
Calve. I hen, shoemaker, the last of all the rout. 
Of tailor, Pergamus, or fair Blacksnout; 

By Mercury I swear it is my draught 
To take a wife and use the gentle craft. 


SOAXj hy BjiLrAJtiro. 

Thru farewell the drum^ pikcy guUy and the fij'ci 
Jf a man loves jarring and plenty of strife. 

To try his valour let him take a wife. 

And to our old trades again. 
Chorus. And to our old trades again. 
Come, Per gamus, tailor, and Blacksnout too, 

The shocmaLer will teach your wives all what to 
do. 

For if you tread awry theyll underlay you: 

Then to our old trades again ! 
Chorus. 1 nen to our old trades again ! 

So, furious Mars, xre bid thee adieu, 

Jfe care not for killing, if s a life for a Jew : 

So let us be jogging with our jovial crew^ 

• Our hall.'] Alluding, 1 suppose, to the hall of trade. 

• liont•hammer.] Probably a technical term for a blacksmith s 
hammer. Bovt, besides ib present siguificatJoji, signified lounerly 
a blow. 
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A fid to our old trades again / 
Chorus. A fid to our old trades again ! 

[Thunder. 

JklL Ob, the gods are angry! Let’s begone. 
AIL Oh, oh, oh I [Ea'eunt running. 


ACTV. SCENE 1. 


Before the Palace* 


Enter Learchus and Leontius meetings muffled 

up in Cloaks* 


Lear, Ha, ha, ha! 

Leon, VV hy dost thou laugh, Learchus ? 

Lear, To see us two walk thus like Saturnists 
Mu riled up in a condensed cloud. 

AVhy art thou sad, Leontius? 

Leon, ’Troth, 1 know not. 

Wh_y art thou melancholy r 

Lear, Lang me il 1 can tell. Ob, now I re¬ 
member : 

The king is discontented, and we courtiers 
Are like the Macedonian humourists, 

’Cause Philip had a wry neck they wore theirs so, 
And said ’twas all the tashion: yet, methinks, 
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Tis something more than strange 
To see this sudden alteration; 

Last night he was unbounded and profuse 
In mirth and jovialty, ’ but looks this morn 
As if he had drunk Lethe. 

Enter Rufinus. 

Ruf, Plotting still ? 

You think to outdo me now in some rare springe 
To catch this green-head general; but you shall 
not, 

Nay, you cannot; know, brave spirits, ’tis done; 
Our stratagem has taken rare etfect, 

The peace is made, the articles confirmed, 

The execution past, and Tullius sunk 
Lower than policy can ever search, 

Or plumb the unfathomed bottom.— 

What means this silencer Do not your glad hearts 
leap 

Into your bosom to hear this brave revenge ? 
Have you thus far mingled your bloods with mine, 
And waded hand in hand through death and hell, 
And do you now repent ? 

Lear. Leon. Repent! 

Ruf, What then portends this sadness ? 

Lear. Understand it; 

Saw you the king to-day ? 

Ruf. No. What succeeds your question ? 

Lear, He is wondrous discontented. 

Ruf. W hat of that ? 

Leon. Think you he has not caught intelligence 
Of Tullius’ murder, or this feigned truce ? 

Ruf Why, say he have, do you shrink or shud¬ 
der at it ? 


3 JouclHe.l So the MS. 
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We have ventured too far in to retire now: 

But ril take oflF that doubt, ’tis no such thing, 
Neither does grief or anger make him show • 

A wrinkled front or a dejected look; 

’Tis rather too much joy, surfeit of pleasure, 

And those sweet delights with which he has been 
sated 

This last night [in] the arms of Philadelpha ; 
Tullius’ fair hoard was made his cradle 
In which the devil and lust sate rocking him. 
Lear, Is’t possible? is Tullius’ mounted higher? 
Jlaf. Yes, on the horn of greatness. 

Lear, Ha, ha, ha! 

Rtif. And being fixed, perchance, 

In meditation of these sugared sins, 

He did not greatly mind ye; there’s his sadness; 
But when we come in presence you shall see 
Another change of countenance, for 1 am 
The served-up instrument whose tearing brain 
Gives motion to his actions.— 


Enter Messenger, 

Sent to me? 

Mess, And all your honours. 

The senate sits this morning instantly, 

The king in person too, but for what cause 
None but himself yet knows.. 

Ruf, Tis a short summons : well, we shall at¬ 
tend him. \Exit Messenger, 

Lear. What thinks Rufinus now'? 

Ruf, By Jove, I am puzzled; yet, now 
To forge or study for replies would show 
A shallow brain. Let not our timorous guilt 
Betray ourselves ; and scorn the worst event; 

If we must down let us like cedars fall. 

And make an earthquake tumbling, that our fame 
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May live to after-ages, and our acts 
By all rare politicians be eternized : 

’Tis nobler far than live in such a state 
Where worth bath no reward, merit no grace. 
Can virtue spring wbeie true regard is wanting? 
It is impossible : Thus join we then, 

And let our fates be like the elements. 

So linked and chained that none can break the 
twine 

But they that twisted it. This knot, methinks, 
Resembles just the trinal sisterhood 
That spun our thread of life : make much oiiT 
then. 

Before the destinies do wind it up 
They shall have many turnings. But when you see 
There is no remedy, let one stroke divide us. 
Lear. Leon. ’Tis resolved. 

[Cornets play a Lesson. 

Unf, The senates coming, fall into the train. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE IL 


The Capitol. 


Enter Marcellanus, Old Tv and two other 

^Senators; Mew Titus Marti us, Ruj^in us, Llar- 
CHUS, LhoMius, and other Attendants ; MaR' 
cus Tulljus in Vkg, utse, amon^ other Tetitioners. 

M, TulL I hope this habit’s undiscoverable, 

[Aside, 
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In which, as in a pcrspicle,"^ I shall see 
Th cse hiHHen furies tread the devil's maze. 

Titus. Giave fathers, 

You ill whose wisdom rest tlie states of kings, 
Whose prudent and discreet directions 
Uphold and govern all things next the gods, 
To you I now appeal, and shall in brief 
Declare the motive that incited us 
To call this sudden council. I must first 
Confess my rashness, that, without advice 
Of your sage judgments and a general voice, 
W'e made a general thy son, Tullius, 

And him sent forth without a full consent 
Against the Sabines that invaded us; 

The error is acknowledged, yet, my lords, 

The strong necessity considered, 

'i'he fierceness of the insurrection, 

And devastation which the rebels used, 

’^VV.s cause sufficient for a present choice 
Witliout deliberate council. 


2 'Twas most fit. 

" •/'. A policy both good and requisite. 

.• \Vc arc excused for t then. Rut, rcvc- 
rciid senate, 

tloving- since weighed by weighty circumstance, 
Grounded on reahon, that the opinions 
And several censures of tiie coinmonaity, 

.\iid some our great peers too, may, perchance, 
Gut of their igu.oraiice raise a mutiny 
'J liat iiiiglit ill tune work a conspiracy 
A gain si \ • ’ung Tullius, 

Not being r.ected by a public voice, 

(I'or v^dhti tiie\ do without [allj malice moves, 
ihit tlumsands envy where a king once ioves)^ 


* Penvic/e.] VroT^orly, perspicil i a perspective j^l.iss. 

ii/tat //n'u do rcilliovt malice moves, 

J'-'t ihoiiscmds lavi/ xiltere a ting once tui'cs.j Sotr.c woid lias 
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These known examples make us cautelous^ 

Of future dangers : therefore, once more, lords, 
Deliver your minds freely ; if you think 
His youth or judgment, strength or discipline. 
Debilitate his person, or his birth 
IVlake him unfit to undergo a place 
So eminent and powerful, call him home, 

Choose a more able, more experienced man, 

That thirsts for such an honour, and let him 
Revel at home here with his beauteous bride : 
Poor soul ! She has the most wrong; such a war 
Were far more pleasing to a courtier, 

One so complete and young as Tullius is. 

And questionless she’ll thank ye. Now, you hear 
The cause of your assembly, speak your thoughts, 
And let your hearts and tongues so sympathise 
That truth may write the comments. 

O. TulL Royal sir, 

I humbly crave I may be pardoned. 

And licensed to suspend my censure yet, 

Until that their opinions be all passed : 

A father's doom will be thought partial. 

Though the gods record it. 

Titus, Use your will. 

Marcellan. I beg like liberty, dread sovereign; 
W c two are equal sharers in his honours; 

’Twould ill beseem us to detract from him. 

Titus. Shall one man speak for all, then ? 

^//. Willingly. • 


evidently been dropped by accident In the first of these lines, which 
I have ventured to supply. The meaning is—“ What is done by 
the popular voice proceeds or is executed v;ithout any malicious 
interpretation, but thousands envy and malign what a king dues, 
actuated by love or affection.” 

* Cau^e/ous,] i. e. Cautious. So in Julius Caesar, Brutus says^ 

“ Swear priests, and cowards, and men caulelous'* 
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1 Sen, And whom your majesty shall please to 
call, 

Ills voice shall give a general approbation. 

Titus, Rufinus, you are he then. 

Euf. I, my liege ? 

Titus, Refusal is in vain, we’ll have it so. 

Ruf, The most unworthiest creature. 

Titus. Wrong not your worth, we know your 
merits, sir. 

You have done good service in the like affairs, 
And know best what belongs to’t: Therefore, 
speak. 

Ruf. With pardon then I shall. 

Your liigliness might have made a surer choice 
Of an approved soldier; hut a man 
More daring and more valiant, Rome contains not; 
For what he wants in years and discipline, 

His industry and spirit countervails ; 

He’s mild and courteous to the people too, 

Whiai is the chain that ties the soldiers’ hearts 
And general’s together ; last and chief, 

He’s fortunate, crying as Caesar^ did, 

Who, being tossed in a small boat at sea 
In a tempestuous storm, chcared up the mariners 
With, ‘ On, brave hearts ! Think not of fear, you 
bear 

Me and my fortunes 

Which shows that resolution is the crown 
Of all a soldier s honours, and brings in 
A happy conquest: All this Tullius has. 

No rloLibt need to be made then of his worth, 

Eut that he still enjoy it. 

All, Tis confirmed. 4 

Lear. Stand away, 

I pr’ythee let me hug him ; by this hand, 


^ CtfSim.] Corrected in the WS. by another hand. 
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Leontius, the devil's a novice to liim. 

J/. TuU. \Apa7't. i I am swallowed in tins quick¬ 
sand ; all my thou^hrs 
Again are (|M»te diverted : He speak thus ! 

Tihis. ILdinus, \ou have giv^eii a noble verdict. 
We are become your debtor, 

JAcfor. \ jrithm.^ Back there, back! keep back. 
liuj\ What uproars that, disturbs the senate? 

E?}ier a Lktor, 

JJetor. A captain post from the camp 
'J'ilHS. Admit him straight. 

Eli ter M A u c i: l l u s , 

Lkior. Your sword. 

IMarc. No, sir, '‘tis kept fur a far ])cUe:' usc^ 
Than cut his master’s throat. 

Rvf. A guard! 

Marc. I’en guards! Tlicre arc 'some persons 
here 

Ten millions cannot shel^^r. 

1 Hm. What means this? 

Marc. King, king ! senate ! 

Oh, that I could speak to you in a Iquo 
W ould drown the v oice of tluindcr, th:iL, the sound 
Being echoed by this marble capitu!. 

Each syllable were doubled in your ears, 

Or that vou had more hearts, for those W’cak strings 

Will crack at the first sentence. Tullius is- 

All. What? 

Marc. Dead ; (does that damp you ?) he is mur¬ 
dered. 

All. Hal Murdered! 

AI. Tull. [Apart.'] Now it begins to work. 
Marc. Yes, murdered, 
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Butchered by most inhuman slaughter, treachery. 
O.Tull. Forgive me, Jupiter! When he said 
(lead 

I had almost shed a tear, but murder straight 
Caused fierv rage to dry it up again, 

Marcdtuii. '1 he manner, good Marcellus, or by 
whom ? 

Marc. By Titus Martins. 

JIL The king I 
Marc. Yes.® 

TlfuH Traitor! 

Marc. Tyrant!—He, ’twas he, grave lords, 
That hy damn’d feigned articles of peace 
Conspired our geneiars ruin To lliis truth 
I here give up iny body to more lorinents 
Than can hy man be thought on, and rejoice 
To lose my life so meritonously, 

As to discover this black treachery. 

lliif. \ Aparl..\ Be\<)ud our wishes puf’Mied. 
Titus. Villain, thy death shall be ' lore terrible 
Than ever ti'me could pattern. 

O. I'ldl. Except l hi lie. 

Off with these robes oi’ peace cdemcncy, 

And let us hoop our aged limbs vvitli steel, 

And study tortures for *!i’> (yranny. 

Marc. ’Tis needless, sir; vengeance is near at 
baud : 

Lord Maiiiis and Aiinanus arc conjoined, 

And vow for thei!' dr.ir friend’s untimely fall 
To lay his pahn e level with the dust, 

And kill the t\iaut in the capitol, 
in the veiw trn)»>c h- lias polluted so. 

Ruf. Despcidlc iiaitois! Sec you now, dread 

This hro( d of vipers? Who can suffer this ? 

1 f’fffur (ri h'mr.] Tlit- iiirce la'jl’vo’tl' c'"',’ in fUe M'. 
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Leontius and Learchus, let’s to arms! 

Give us three leave, my liege: We’ll raise such 
force 

To guard Rome and your person, 

That Marius and Armanus shall as soon 
Grasp lightning as but touch a hair of you. 

Leon. [Aside.'] Excellent villain !—Oh that we 
were gone once.- 

Titus. Stir not. I do entreat you let ’em comCt 
If I be guilty of these practices,*^ 

Let me with shame and horror suffer for’t. 

There’s the arch-wreath ; thus we disthrone our¬ 
self, 

And, as a private man, will answer here 
’Gainst all objections. Only let me crave 
Sahinus may be sent for with all speed, 

Who, dreadless in his articles, may come: 

The law of arms does warrant him. 

2 Sen. See it done. 

Enter a Lktor. 

Lict. Reverend lords, 

There is a pilgrim sent from the Sabines, 

That craves admittance into th’ capitol. 

Titus. Bring him with speed to th’ senate. 

Riif. On my life. 

Some strange confession of this stratagem 
And penitent submission. 


® Practices.] That is, insidious articles, or stratagems. So in 
Massinger’s Parliament of Love ; 

-“ I am informed 

Thnt he was apprehended by her practicCf 
And when he comes to trial for his life. 

She’ll rise up bis accuser." 
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E7iter Sabinus in a Palmer's Habit, which he 
throws off; with a Postmaster, 

Sab. The gods of Rome protect ye. 

All. lia, Sabinus ! 

Sab. Yes, Do you wonder? Though a native 
love 

Caused a transgression to regain our own, 

We now are Titus’ substitute, and come 
In peace and duty to acknowledge it. 

There is my warrant. 

Titus. For thy death, damn’d rebel! 

No warrant, nor no articles of mine. 

From whom didst thou receive it ? 

Sab. What matters that? Suppose I have forgot, 
There’s thy own hand to witness it. 

Titus. Thou art deceived, Sabinus; ’twas a trick 
To train thee to the block; ’tis counterfeit; 
Therefore, if thou hast hope of any mercy. 
Confess from whom thou hadst it. 

Sab. I shall disclose your plot if I talk thus. 
Titus. Slave, what plot ^ 

Sab. Young Tullius’murder 5 the caution, sir. 
Of these sworn articles, delivered me 
By this chief Postmaster, whom I have brought 
To testify as much. 

Riif. Now we are caught: [Aside* 

Hell and damnation strike him dumb for ever I 
O. Tull. From whom received you this? 

Posim. Oh, pardon— 

Buf, Peace, fearful slave 1 
Thou shalt not have the glory to pronounce it:— 
It was from me. 

Learch. Let us have part of it;—’twas from us 
three. 

Ruf. It is confessed; give sentence. Ha, ha, ha I 

VOL. I. I 
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Could you imagine, dotards, that out spirits 
Could brook an upstart stripling to be borne 
Up to the clouds with pomp, and we rejected, 
But we would check your peacock ? 

Sen. Lictors, seize him. U'hey are seized, 

Learch. Come, come, quick, dispatch : 

Now we have reached the pitch of our desires, 
’Tis hell to hold life longer. 

M. Tull. [Throwing of his Disguise.] In that hell 
Your conscience shall torment ye. * On my knee 
I beg that for their sentence.’ 

All Tullius! 

Learch. Death now were heaven. 

Ruf. What incantation’s this ? 

O. Tull. O blessed metamorphosis ! 

Marcellan. This capitol appears a new Elysium. 
M. Tull. Sacred sir, let me adore your goodness. 
That are in all things so unmatchable. 

Tilus. Thy virtues make it so. Rise, Tullius, 
And be thy own judge of these impious crimes. 
M. Tull, The doom is passed already. If your 
grace 

And favour will permit it, they shall live. 

Titus, Live, Tullius? 

M. Tull. Yes, dear sir; 

Their own bloods cannot wash away their fact, 
’ris so infectious ; but their conscience may. 
Touched with this mercy, purge the sin away. 
Titus. Thou still transcend’st in goodness: Have 
thy wish, 

Let ’em still live, but never near the court. 

Ruf. ^ The farther thence, the farther from my 
pain, 


3 This and the concluding speech are in the same hand-writing 
as the commencement of the play. 
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Parched Afric’s desarts will raore please than 
Rome. 

[Exeunt Rufinus, Leahchus, and Leontius. 

Enter Piiiladelpha, Marius, Lett a, and 

Arman us. 

Titus. Welcome to thy husband’s noble triumph, 
Where he has vanquished his domestic foes, 

As he has done his country’s foes abroad. 

Here, Tullius, take her, worthy of thy virtue's, 
And worthy the imperial seat of Rome, 

When thou shalt gain her voices to be king, 

As I foresee thou wilt. Marius, and Lelia too. 
Enjoy the harvest of your ripened loves; 

I have tried you all, and find you worthy favour; 
For whilst I reign, on virtue will I smile, 

And honour only with me still prevail. [Exeuiit. 
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THE 


KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE. 


This very admirable performance, which is certainly the most 
ancient specimen of burlesque comedy in the language, was first 
published in the year l6l3,* with a dedication of the bookseller, 
which fortunately determines the date, though the former editors 
have all misconceived its writcr^s meaning; but it leaves us in the 
dark relative to the question whether Beaumont and Fletcher 
joined in the composition, or whether it was the work of one of 
them. Burre, in the beginning of his dedication, speaks of the pa- 
rentSy but afterwards mentions, more than once, the father in tha 
singular case ; and it is not improbable that in the former term 
he includes Robert Keysar, whom he calls tlic foster-lather of the 
play, which was printed without any aulhor^s name. The second 
edition has, indeed, both names in the title-page ; but the address 
to the reader speaks of a single author, and the last editors say, 
that the prologue docs so likewise. The passage of the latter al¬ 
luded to, the whole of which is verbally transcribed from a play 
of Lilly's, runs in the following words“ VVe hope you will be 

* The title-page of this very valuable edition is as follows; 

The Knight of The Burning Pestle. 

■ - — Quod SI 

Jiidtciumsubtifii, videndis avliitis iUud 
M lih'os ct ad tucc musurum dona locares: 

Sixotum in crussojurare atre natum. 

Hoiiat. in Epist. ad. Oct. Aug. 

[Then a roniid circle, with the motto, In Domino Confido.] London ; 
Printed for iVatter Surrey and are to be sold at the Signc of tlic C'ranc^ 
in Paul's Church-yard, 1613.'* 
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free from unkind reports, or mistaking the authors intention ” It 
is evident that authors may either be the genitive case of the plu¬ 
ral or of the singular;* and hence the authority is totally useless. 
AVe must therefore rest uncertain whether this satirical efl’usion 
was a joint production, though the authority for ascribing it to a 
single author, who is most likely to have been Fletcher, seems to be 
the stronger. With regard to the year in which the play was pro¬ 
duced, we are assured by Walter Burre, in very strong terms, that 
it came into the world above a full year before the publication of 
Don Quixote, and as the first part of the latter appeared in l605, 
the date of the comedy, if we admit the dedicator's authority, as 
hitherto explained, w as lf)04. "I’he last editors mention some very 
reasonable doubts of the truth of this statement, but when they en¬ 
deavour to prove their point at once, by informing usthatweliave 
no account of Iley wood’s Four Prentices of London, which is al- 
?U(]ed to and ridiculed in it, till the year l6l2, they only prove that 
they never condescended to look into that play, lii the dedica¬ 
tion of that drama “ To the honest and high-spirited Prentices, the. 
Headers," I Icy w ood excuses the defect of the play which he pub¬ 
lished in l0l2 in the following words:—“ None but to you (as 
whom this play most especially concerns) I thought good to de-* 
dicate this labour ; which, though written many years since, in 
my infancy of judgment in this kiml of [lootry, and my first prac¬ 
tice, yet under''tan(ling (by w'liat means I know not) it was in 
these more exquisite and refined limes to come to the press in such 
a forwardness ere it came to my knowledge, that it was past pre¬ 
vention ; and then knowing withal that it comes short of that ac¬ 
curateness both in plot and stile, that these moie cc'.sorious days 
with greater curiosity acquire, I must thus excuse : that as plays 
were thtn, some fijtecn or sixteen years ago, ir was in the fashion." 
This throws back the date of the jiroduction of Hey w'ood’s play to 
the year or and indeed the whole tenor of it str(>ngly 

reminds us of the dramaiic performances of Kyd and Mailiwv, then 
in vogue. The other plays alluded to in the introduction arc all 
of the more eiirly period of the Fnglish stage, and that which bears 
thp latest’date (viz the secrud part of Iloywood’s If you know 
not me you know Nobod\) was printed first in l()05, but pro¬ 
bably actul some years before. From these circumstances, it will 
appear, that Walter Burre’s assertion, as it was understood by Se¬ 
ward and the last editors, is so far not improbable ; but there aie 
other circumstances which render the piecedence of Fletcher's 
play to Don Quixote in point of lime very unlikely. In the first 


* The editors have been guilty of the same mistake respecting tlie pro¬ 
logue to the Mad Lover, (see vol. IV. p. 1S5.) 
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place, the coincidences between the adventures of the hero of our 
authors and that of Cervantes are too striking to have been ac¬ 
cidental, and the supposition of the latter having seen this drama 
is quite outof the question; whereas our poets, who understood Spa¬ 
nish, then a very fashionable language, probably read Don Quixote 
within a few years after its appearance. Indeed the very name of 
the play seems to be taken from the Knight of the Burning Shield, 
though no doubt our poets may have derived the appellation from 
some ancient romance, as Shakspeare probably did the epithet of 
the Knight of the Burning Lamp, which Lalslaff bestows on Bar- 
dolph. But the following lines in the last act sktih to convey so 
pointed an allusion to Banquo’s ghost in ]\Iacbeth, that we may 
conjecture, with strong probability, that the present drama was 
produced subsequently to that tragedy, which Mr Malone and Mr 
Chalmers agree in placing in the }ear l0'o6, upon very plausible 
authority;— ‘ 

“ When thou art at thy tabic with thy friends, 

Merry in heart, and filled with swelling wine, 

1*11 come in midst of all thy pride and mirth. 

Invisible to all men but thyself. 

And whisper such a sad tale in thine car, 

Shall make thee let the cup (all from tliy hand, 

And stand as mute an<l pale as death itself.”* 

An attentive consideration of Walter Burre’s dedication proves, 
however, that when he asseitcd The Knight of llu; Burning I’eslle 
to be elder than Don Quixote by a full year, he liid not allude 
to the appearance of the original of the latter in Spain, which he 
was most probably utterly ignorant of, but to the jiubliculion of 
Shelton*s translation in l6'r2. This ascei tains the date of oiir 
drama to be the year Ifill, and accordingly the publisher says 
that he had retained the copy, which he obtained from his jialroii 
soon after tiie original repiesentatioii of the play, piivately lor two 
years, and this exactly coi roboiates the date above-mentioned, as 
lie published it in l6'l3. I am gratihed to slate, that in this par¬ 
ticular 1 have the sati^factlon ol coinciding in the opinion of Mr 
John Kemble, to whom this part of the present work is under pe¬ 
culiar obligations, as staled in the Inlroduclion. 

From the dedication to the first (juarto, it appears that TJie 
Knight of the Biuning Pesile was damned on its first appearance. 

It wais probably the rage of the citizens, and particulaily of the 
sturdy London apprentices, which condemned a production in 


In the first act a quotation occurs from Sbakspcarc’s Henry IV. 
vvlijch sup[)orts the conjecture, that the above lines refer to Macbeth. 
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which they were so severely satirized. However, it was revived 
and acted with considerable success in subsequent periods. In l635, 
the 28th February, it was presented at court, and at the Cock-pit 
in Drury-lane. In the same year a second quarto appeared, with 
the following title : The Knight of the Burning Pestle. Full of 
Mirth and Delight. Written by Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher, Gent. As it is now acted by her Majesties Servants at 
the Private House in Drury-lane, 1635. [Then the same motto 
from Horace as in the first quarto.] London : Printed by N. O. for 
J. S. 1635.’' In 1639 it was appropriated, with other plays, to 
the same theatre and, after the Restoration, was revived with a 
new prologue, spoken by Mrs Ellen Gwyn. Since the lime of 
Langbaine it docs not appear to have revisited the theatres. 

The object of this burlesque drama, which was written in eight 
clays, as Burro informs us, appears to be twofold • first, to expose 
the fashion of romance-reading, and the absurdities of the ancient 
Leroic jilays ; and, secondly, to satirize the city. The play prin¬ 
cipally ridiculed in it is Ileywood’s Four Prentices of London, as 
first remarked by the histoiian of English Poetiy, who, as well as 
a late reviewer, supposes that the latter is a mixture of the serious 
and burlesque, from which opinion I have ventured to dissent.* 
It may be observed, moreover, that most of the plays enumerated 
ill tile Induction^ arc by the same author, who at that time 
had not dignified his fame by such plays as A Woman Killed with 
Kindness, a Challenge for Beauty, or The English Traveller.^ 


A curious allusion, which proves the popularity of tlie comedy at 
the time, occurs in Richard Brome’s Sparagus Garden, first acted in 
10.35 

“ Rchcrca. I long to sec a play, and, above all plays, The Knight of the 
Burning-What d’ye call’t? 

Mou^luckc. 'i’lie Kniglit of the Burning Pestle. 

lie/itcca Pestle is’t? I tliouglit of another thing, but I would fain see 
it. 'riic}' say there’s a grocer’s boy kills a giant in it, and another little 
boy tliat does a citizen’s wife the ilaintilicst—but I would fain see their 
best actor do me; I would so put him to’t! Tlicy should find another 
tiling of handling of me, I warrant ’em.” 

■’ See Wartoii’s note at the beginning of the fourth act, and the edi¬ 
tor’s observations on it. 

® Langbaine supposes the introduction of the citizen and his wife on 
ihe stage to be taken from Ben Jonson’s Staple of News, which did not 
appear till twelve years after the piibbcatioii of The Knight of the Burn¬ 
ing Pe&tlc, and in the very year of Fletcher’s death. 

^ Sampson conceived a most strange notion, that “ tlie keenest part 
of the satire” was levelled at Spenser, and that the play was suppressed 
for nine years, as lie supposed, by mtans of Spenser’s friends ! 

i ^ 
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The other object of the present drama, mentioned above, was 
but too common at the time, particularly in those plays which 
were acted at the private houses, such as Blackfriars and the 
Cock-pit, or Drury-lane, where I'he Knight of the Burning Pestle 
was brought out. The larger theatres, such as the Fortune, and 
the Red Buli, where I ley wood’s Four Prentices was performed, 
seem to have been principally frequented by the citizens, who 
would, however, naturally have an eye upon any abuse bestowed 
upon them at the court-theatres, and to this jealousy The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle probably fell a sacrifice at its first repre¬ 
sentation. 



DEDICATION 


OF THE FIRST EDITION, 16I3. 


To his many mys endeared Friend Master Robert Keysar. 

Sill, 

' This unfortunate child, who, in eight days, (as lately I have learn- 
.cd,) was begot and born, soon after was, by his parents, (perhaps, 
because he was so unlike his brethren,) exposed to the wide world, 
who, for want of judgment, or not understanding the privy mark 
of irony about it, (which showed it was no oll’spring of any vulgar 
brain,) utterly rejecied it: so that, for want of acceptance, it was 
even ready to give up the ghost, and was in danger to have been 
smotheied in perpetual oblivion, if you (out of your direct 
ihy to ingratitude) had not been moved both to relieve and che¬ 
rish it: wherein I must needs commend both your judgment, un¬ 
derstanding, and singular love to good wits; You afterwards'sent 
it to me, \et, being an infant and somew'hat ragged, 1 have foster¬ 
ed it privately in ihy bosom these two years, and now, to show my 
love, leturn it to you, clad in good lasting clothes, which scarce 
memory will wear out, and able to speak for itself; and withal, as 
it lellelii me, desirous to tiy his fortune in the world, where, if yet 
it be wc'come, father, foster-father, nurse, and child, all have their 
desired end. If it be slighted or traduced, it hopes his father will 
beget him a younger brother, who shall revenge his quarrel, and 
challenge the world either of fond and merely literal interpreta¬ 
tion, or illiterate misprision. Perhaps it will be thought f aie 
race of Don Quixote: we both may confidently swear it is his 
elder above a year; and, therefore, may (by virtue of his birth¬ 
right) challenge the wail of him. 1 doubt not but they will meet 
in their ndventurcs, and 1 hope the breaking ol one staff will make 
them friends; and perhaps they will combine themselves, and tia- 
vel through the world to seek their advenluics. So I commend 
him to lus good fortune, and myself to your love. Your assured 
friend, W, B. 



TO THE READERS OF THIS COMEDY. 

[from the second edition, 1635.] 


Gentlemen, tlic world is so nice in tl'ese our times, that for 
oppaiel there is no fashion ; for music (winch is a rare an, though 
now blighted) no instrument; for diet, none but the French kick¬ 
shaws that arc delicate; and for plays, no invention but that which 
now runneth an invective way, touching some particular persons, 
or else it ia contemned before it is thoroughly understood. This 
is all that I have to say, that the author had no intent to wrong 
any one in this comedy; but, as a merry passage, hctc and there 
interlaced it with delight, which he hopes will please all, and be 
hurtful to none. 



iniOLOGUE, 

FROM THE SECOND EDITION. 


Where the bee can suck no honey, she leaves her sting be¬ 
hind ; and where the bear cannot find origamm to heal his grief, 
lie blasteth all the other leaves with his breath. We fear it is like 
to fare so with us; that, seeing you cannot draw from our labours 
sweet content, you leave behind you a sour mislike, and with open 
1 reproach blame our good meaning, because you cannot reap the 
wonted mirth. Our intent was at this time to move inward de¬ 
light, not outward lightness ; and to breed (if it might be) soft smi¬ 
ling, not loud laughing; knowing it, to the wise, to be a great 
pleasure to hear counsel mixed with wit, as to the foolish, to have 
sport mingled with rudeness. They were banished the theatre of 
Athens, and from Rome hissed, that brought parasites on the stage, 
with apish actions, or fools with uncivil habits, or courtezans with 
immodest words. We have endeavoured to be as far from unseem¬ 
ly speeches, to make your ears glow, as we hope you will be free 
from unkind reports, or mistaking the authors intention, who ne¬ 
ver aimed at any one particular in this play, to make our cheeks 
blush. And thus 1 leave it, and thee to thine own censure, to like 
or dislike. Vale, * 

* AjuI thus I leave it, &c.] These words seem more addressed to the 
reader than spectator, to whom this address rather would apply as an c/u- 
logve. —Ed. 1778. 

This prologue is no other than a verbal transcript from the one prefixed 
to Lilly’s Sappho and Phaon, the following passage being omitted: “ The 
griffon never spreadeth her wings in the sim when she hath any sick fea¬ 
thers : Yet have we ventured to present our exercises before your judg¬ 
ments, when we know them full of weak matter, yielding rather our¬ 
selves to the courtesy which we have ever found, than to the preciseness 
which we ought to fear.” As this prologue is not to be found in the first 
quarto, it was probably adopted from Lilly at the representation at court 
in 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 


Speaker of the Probgue^ \ 

The Citizen, ( sitting heloxc amidst the 

The Citizen's Wife, i spectators, 

Ralph, his apprentice, J 

Vcntervvels, a rich merchant, father of Luce} 

Jasper, his apprentice. 

Master Humphrey, a friend to the merchant. 

Old Master Merrythought, of Jasper and 

Michael. 

Michael, second son of Misti'ess Merrythought, 
Tim, acting as squire 
George, acting as dwarf 
'Host- 
Barber. 

Tapster. 

Three supposed Knights, 

A Captain. 

William Hamerton. 

George Greengoose, 

Sergeant. 

Soldiers. 

Boy, that danceth and singeth. 

Luce, the merchant's daughter, beloved of, and loving 
Jasper. 

Mistress Merrythought, Jasper's mother. 

Woman captive. 

Pompiona, princess of Moldavia. * 

SCENE ,—London, and the neighbouring Coun¬ 
try, excepting Act IV. Scene II. where it is in 
Moldavia. 

* A rich merchant,'] The name of this character is mentioned 
to be Venterwels, and it has been thought better to distinguish him 
by it throughout. 

* Pompiona.J This character, as well as some other inferior 
ones, has not hitherto been noticed in the list of the dramatis 
personce. 





THE KNIGHT 


OF 

THE BURNING PESTLE. 


INDUCTION. 

.Enter Speaker of the Prologue, The Citizen^ his 
IVife^ and Ralph, sitting below the Stage among 
the Spectators. Several Gentlemen sitting upon 
the Stage.' 

Prologue. From all that's near the courts from all 
that's great 

Within the compass of the city-walls^ 

We 71010 have brought our scene - 

* Several j^entlcmeri sitting upon the stageJ] This stage direction, 
as well as that respecting the citizen and his wife and prentice, has 
been addect. hoing evide aly indicated by the context. The prac¬ 
tice of accomniodaiing gallants with seats on the stage, is often al¬ 
luded to in old plays; and they commonly paid from sixpence to 
a shilling for a stool, according to the value rf the seat. See The 
Woman-Hater, vol X. p. 23, and Malone's Historical Acc«>unt of 
the English Stage (Shakspeare, 1803, vol. HI. p, 79*^ The.cx- 
pence even exceeded what is stated above; particularly at Black- 
VOL. I. K 
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Citizeti leaps upon the Stage, 

Cit. Hold your peace, goodman boy ! 

Prol. What do you mean, sir ? 

Cit, That you have no good meaning: This se¬ 
ven years there hath been plays at this house, I 
have observed it, you have still girds at citizens; 
and now you call your play, “ The London Mer¬ 
chant.” Down with your title, boy, down with 
your title! 

Prol. Are you a member of the noble city ? 

Cit. I am. 

Prol. And a freeman ? 

Cit, Yea, and a grocer. 

Prol. So, grocer; then, by your sweet favour, 
we intend no abuse to the city, 

Cit. No, sir? yes, sir; if you were not resolved 
to play the Jacks,* what need you study for new 
subjects, purposely to abuse your betters ? Why 
could not you be contented, as well as others, 
with the legend of Whittington,’ or the Life and 


friars, which appears to have been the most fashionable theatre. 
So, ill the character of an Inns of Court-man, in The Young Gal¬ 
lant’s Whirligig, by F. L. 1629 . 4lo, as quoted by Mr Ilaslewood : 

The Cockpit heretofore would serve his wit. 

But now upon the Friar’s stage he’ll sit; 

It must be so, though this expensive fool 
Should pay an angel for a paltry stool.” 

* If you -were not resolved to play the Jacks.] This seems to have 
been a proverbial expression at tlie time. It occurs in The Tem¬ 
pest, where Slephano says to Caliban—“ Monster, your fairy, 
which you say is a harmless fairy, has done little better than play¬ 
ed the Jack with us.” Dr Johnson supposes the phrase to reler to 
Jack with a lanthoni, the ignis fatuus. 

* Jrhittington, &c.] This play was probably never printed, but 
entered on the Stationers’ Books, Feb. 8, l604^wilh the following 
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Death of Sir Thomas Gresham, with the building 
of the Royal Exchange or the story of Queen. 
Eleanor/ with the rearing of London-Bridge upon 
wool-sucks ? 

ProL You seem to be an understanding man; 
what would yon have us do, sir? 

Cit, Why, present something notably in ho¬ 
nour of the commons of the city. 

Pro/. Why, what do you say to the Life and 
Death of fat Drake, or the Repairing of Fleet Pri¬ 
vies ?* 

Cit, I do not like that; but I will have a citi¬ 
zen, and he shall be of my own trade. 

Frol. Oh, you should have told us your mind a 
month since ; our play is ready to begin now. 

Cit, ’Tis all one for that; I will have a grocer, 
and he shall do admirable things* 

ProL What will you have him do ? 

Cit. Marry, I will have him- 

Wife. [Pc!to.] Husband, husband! 


title, “ The History of Richard Whittington, of his lowe Ryrlhe, 
his great Fortune, as yl was plaicd by the Prynce's Servants." 

^ The Life and Death of Sir Thomas Gresham, tiiili the builds 
vrf of the Royal Exchange.} This is probably a sneer at a play of 
Thomas Hey\vood*s, entitled “ If you know not me you know No¬ 
body. The second Pai t, with the Building of the Royal Exchange, 
and the famous Victory of Queen Elizabeth, Anno 158S.” It was 
first printed in l603, probably some years after the original repre¬ 
sentation. 

5 The story of Queen EAeanor.} Probably, “ The Character of 
Edward the First, siriiamed Edward Longshanks, with his KeUnn 
from the Holy f.and ; also- the Life'of Llewellin, Rebel in \Va!cs ; 
lastly, the snkmg of Queen Eleanor at Cliaring-Cioss, and rising 
again at Pottei's Ililhe, now named (^uecn llilhe,” printed in 
1593 , and written by George Pecle. 

<5 The Lfe and Death of fat Drake, or the Repair ing of the 
Fleet Privies,} This probably likewise refers to a contemporary 
play, though I have not met \\ith an} othei allusion to it. 
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Ralph, \Below.'\ Peace, mistress ! 

TViJe. Hold thy peace, Pialph; I know what I 
do, 1 warrant thee.—Husband, husband ! 

Cit, What say’st thou, cony ? 

Wife. Let him kill a lion with a Pestle, husband! 
let him kill a lion with a Pestle! 

Cit. So he shall; I’ll have him kill a lion with 
a Pestle. 

JVije . Husband 1 shall I come up, husband? 

Cit. Ay, cony.—Ralph, help your mistress this 
way —Pray, gentlemen, make her a little room. 
I pray you, sir, lend me your hand to help up my 
'wife : I thank you, sir ; so ! 

\}Vife comes upon the Stage, 

Wife. By your leave, gentlemen all! I’m some¬ 
thing troublesome! I’m a stranger here; I was 
ne’er at one of these ])lays, as they say, before ; 
but I should have seen Jane Shore^ once; and 

^ Jane Shore.'] Probably, “ The first and second Parts of King 
Edward the Fourth, containing his merry Pastime with the Tan¬ 
ner of Tamworlli, as also his Love to fair Mislresse Shore, her great 
Promotion, Fall, and Miseiie, and, lastly, the lamentable Death of 
both her and her Husband, ^c. as it hath divers Times been pub- 
lickly played by the Right Honourable the Earle of Dei hie his Ser¬ 
vants." B. L. quarto.—R«'c/. 

In the Stationers' Books, the following play is entered, June 19* 
1594:—“ An Eiiterlude, entitled The Tragedie of Richard the 
Third, wherein is showen the Death of Edwarde the Fourthe, with 
the Smotheringe of the twoo Princes in the Tower, with the la¬ 
mentable End of Shore's Wife, and the Conjunction of the twoo 
Houses of Lancaster and York.” An unique copy of this play is 
in the possession of George Chalmers, Esq. In Pimlico, or Run¬ 
away Redcap, printed in 159^»“ the well-frequented play of Shore” 
is mentioned with Pericles, Prince of Tyre, as Mr Warlon ob¬ 
serves. Whether this is the same with the following remains to be 
ascertained. August 28, 1599» was entered, “ The History of the 
Life and Death of Master Shore, and Jane Shore his Wife, as it 
was lately acted by the Earl Dcrbie his Servants.” This is proba¬ 
bly the second part of Edward IV., mentioned in Mr Reed’s note, 
and written by Thomas Heyvvood, against whom the ridicule of 
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my husband hath promised me any time this 
twelvemonth, to carry me to the Bold Beau¬ 
champs,® but in truth he did not. I pray you 
bear with me. 

CiL Boy, let my wife and I have a couple of 
stools, and then begin; and let the grocer do 
rare things. [Stools are brought^ and timj sit down, 

Frol, But, sir, we have never a boy to play 
him: Every one hath a part already. 

Wife, Husband, husband, for God’s sake, let 
Ralph play him : ® Beshrew me, if I do not think 
he will go beyond them all. 

Fletcher in this comedy is particularly levelled. It may, however, 
refer to Jane ShorCf by Chettle and Day, acted at the Rose thea¬ 
tre in 1602. 

• The Bold Beauchamps.^ This was one of the ancient heroic 
plays, probably now lost. In Suckling's Goblins, the Poet men¬ 
tions “ the author of the Bold Beauchamps^ and England's Joy." 
The latter was also a dramatic piece. The hero of the former was 
Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who is said to have fought 
in 1346, with an hundred men at arjns at Ilogges, in Normandy, 
and overthrown them, having only one squire and six archers in 
his company, {lis valour became so proverbial, that, as bold as a 
Beauchamp, became a phrase universally applied to a brave man. 
The date of the play is, in some measure, ascertained, as Mr Ma¬ 
lone observes, from its being mentioned as contemporary with 
Faustus and Tamburlaine, which were exhibited in, or before, 
15 ^ 0 , in Davenant’s Playhouse to be Let, 

5 * Husband, husband, for God’s sake, let Ralph play him.'\ 
Ralph's character is a complete copy of the huffing idle apprentices 
of the time; and it may here be observed, that the general manner 
of satirizing the citizens of that period, and particularly those incor¬ 
porated with the train-bands, did not so much consist in charging 
them with towardice as m the eighteenth century; they are ge¬ 
nerally characterized, like Ralph, as sturdy and boisterous swagger¬ 
ers, peevish and jealous, whenever they are contrasted with the 
courtiers, and, like their progeny in all subsequent ages, fond of 
staking their wealth against the high birth of their neighbours in 
Westminster. And it is not improbable that to this jealousy and 
mutual ridicule the extreme hatred of the Londoners to the ca¬ 
valiers in the civil wars, may be at least partly ascribed.—Ralph 
is a direct Iravestie of Hey wood’s Eustace in The Tour Prentices 
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Cit. Well remember’d, wife.—Come up, Ralph! 
I’ll tell you, gentlemen ; let them but lend him a 
suit of reparrel, and necessaries, and, by gad, if 
any of them all blow wind in the tail on him. I’ll 
be hanged. [Ralph comes on the Stage, 

IVij'c. I pray you, youth, let him have a suit of 
reparrel! I’ll be sworn, gentlemen, my husband 
tells you true : He will act you sometimes at our 
house, that all the neighbours cry out on him; he 
will fetch you up a couraging part so in the gar- 


of London, who thus complains of his master’s not suffering him 
to indulge in the ancient privileges of a tradesman’s apprenlice: 

“ 1 cannot go to breakfast in a morning 
With my kind mates and fellow-prentices, 

But he cries, ‘ Eustace ! One bid Eustace come I’ 

And my name Eustace is in every room. 

If I might once a week but see a lilting, 

Six days I’d fall unto my business close. 

And ere the week’s end win that idle day, 
lie will not let me see a mustering^ 

Nor in a May-day morning fetch in May, 

. 1 am no sooner got into the fencing-school, 

To play a venie with some friend I bring, 

But ‘ Eustace, Eustace !’ all the street must ring. 

He will not allow me one hour for sport! 

1 must not strike a foot-ball in the street, 

But he will frown: Not view the dancing-school, 

But he will miss me straight: Not suffer me 
So much as take up cudgels in the street, 

But he will chide ; 1 must not go to buffets; 

No, though 1 be provoked ; that's the hell, 

Were’t not for this I could endure it well.”. 

The training of the citizens, and their May-festivities, are also 
sneered at in Barnabie Riche's Souldier's Wish to Britain’s Wel¬ 
fare, or Captaine Skill and Captainc Pill, printed in l5oi, as quo¬ 
ted by Mr Steevens: “ Skill, God bless me, iny countrey, and 
frcndcs, from his direction, that hath no better experience than 
what he hath alteyncd unto at the fetching home of a Maye-polcj 
at a Midsomer-fighte, or from a trayning at Mile-end-greene.'’ 
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ret, that we are all as feared I warrant you, that 
we quake again. We’ll fear our children with 
him ; if they be never so unruly, do but cry, 
“ Ralph comes, Ralph conies,” to them, and they’ll 
be as quiet as lambs.—Hold up thy head, Ralph; 
shew the gentlemen what thou canst do; speak 
a hulling part; I warrant you the gentlemen will 
accept of it. 

Cit, Do, Ralph, do. 

Ralph, By Heaven, methinks,' it were an easy 
leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon, 
Or dive into the bottom of the sea, 

Where never fathom-line touch’d any ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour from the lake of 
hell. 

Cil, How say you, gentlemen, is it not as I 
told you ? 

I Fife, Nay, gentlemen, he hath played before, 
my husband says, Musidorus,* before the wardens 
of our company. 


* By IleavcJiy methinks, &c.3 This speech (with very little va^ 
iiation) is taken from Shakspeare’s first part of Henry 1V.~- 
Ed. 1778. 

This passage of Shakspeare is, no doubt, one of the most liable 
to be lidiculed in the whole compass of his writings. Warton has 
quoted a passage from Cartwrighl^s poem on Stokes’s Art of 
Vaulting, and he supposes either that Shakspeare took the passage 
from some old bombast play, or thatCartwiight meant to ridicule 
him, which is not at all unlikely, as he was of the Jonsonian 
school, and appears, from his verses on Fletcher, to have been no 
great admirer of Shakspeare, who, undoubtedly, produced the 
verses in question, intending them as characteristic of the impati¬ 
ent and furious Hotspur. 

• Musidorus.^ This play was printed in the year 1598, and af¬ 
terwards in l6l0, l629, and l668. The title to the edition 

of 1()29 is the following: ** A most pleasant Comedy of Mucedor 
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Cit. Ay, and he should have plaj^ed Jeronimo* 
with a shoemaker for a wager. 

Frol. He shall have a suit of apparel, if he will 
go in. 

Cit. In, Ralph, in, Ralph! and set out the gro¬ 
cery in their kind, if thou lovest me. 

fVife. 1 warrant our Ralph will look finely when 
he’s dress’d. 

Frol. But what will you have it call’d ? 

Cit, 'file Grocer’s Honour.” 

Frol. Methinks “ The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle” were better. 

IVife. ril be sworn, husband, that’s as good a 
name as can be. 

Cit. Let it be so ; begin, begin; my wife and 
I will sit down. 

Frol. I pray you do. 

Cit. What stately music have you ? you have 
shaums ? ^ 

FroU Shaums } No. 

Cit. No? I’m a thief if my mind did not give 
me so. Ralph plays a stately part, and he must 
needs have shaums: I’ll be at the charge of them 
myself, rather than we’ll be without them. 

Frol. So you are like to be. 

Cit. Why, and so I will be : There’s two shil- 


rus, the King’s Sonne of Valentia, and Aniadine, the King's Daugh¬ 
ter uf Aragon; with the merry Conceits of Mouse amplified, 
with new Additions, as it was acted before the King’s Majesty at 
Wliitehall, on Shrove-Sunday Night, by liis Ilighnesse Servants 
usually playing at the Globe.” In a volume now in the possession 
ofMrGairick, and which formerly belonged to King Charles, 
this play IS ascribed to Shakspearc.»-£d. 177S. 

5 Jeronimo."I See a note on The Chances, vol. V^II. p. 107. 

^ iihaums.\ Musical instruments mentioned in scripture, pro¬ 
bably from pseaumCf French for psulmSf to which they were ac¬ 
companiments. Some editions read, «/iau)»e5.-—Kd. ^778. 
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lings; let’s have the waits of Southwark ! they 
are as rare fellows as any are in England, and 
that will fetch them all o’er the water, with a 
vengeance, as if they were mad. 

Frol. You shall have them. Will you ^t down 
then ? 

Cit, Ay.—Come, wife. 

Wife, Sit you merry all, gentlemen ; I m bold 
to sit amongst you for my ease. 

Prol. From all that's near the court, from all 
that's great 

Within the compass of the city-xvatls. 

We now have brought our scene: Fli/ far from hence 
All private taxes, [«//] immodest phrases,^ 

Whatever may hut shew like vicious! 

For wicked mirth never true pleasure brings, 

But honest minds are pleased ivith honest things .— 

Thus much for what we do; but, for Ralph’s 
part, you must answer for yourself.* ** 

Cit. Take you no care for Ralph; he’ll discharge 
himself’ I warrant you. 

IV'fe, I’faith, gentlemen, I’ll give my word for 
Ralph. 

* All private taxes, immodest phrases, 

Whate’er mai/ but shew —J 'tiic variations were prescribed by 
an an )nymous correspondent of Mr Syinpson.—Ed, 1778. 

“ All irrivate tuxes” in the first ot these hnes, means, “ all pri¬ 
vate taskinys,’' that is, any reflections on individuals. 

** For Ralplds part pou must answer for poursel/]} I once 
thought that this latter/o;- was to be struck out as redundant; 
but upon examination we shall find it not a redundancy, but a de¬ 
ficiency, and •bon Id read thus, answer for’tyoMr5c//l—"Sympson. 

The old ivamnj,* is easy, and correct enough for common con¬ 
versation.—Kd. 1778. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 


A Room in the House q/* Venterwels. 


Enter Venterwels and Jasper, 

Vent. Sirrah, I’ll make you know you are my 
prentice. 

And whom my charitable love redeem’d 
Even from the fall of fortune; gave thee heat 
And growth, to bewhatnowthouartjnew-castthee, 
Adding the trust of all I have, at home, 

In foreign staples, or upon the sea. 

To thy direction ; tied the good opinions 
Both of myself and friends to thy endeavours ; 

So fair were thy beginnings : But with these, 

As I remember, you had never charge 
To love your master’s daughter; and even then 
M^hen I had found a wealthy husband for her; 

I take it, sir, you had not: But, however, 
ril break the neck of that commission, 

And make you know you’re but a merchant’s 
factor. 

Jasp, Sir, I do liberally confess I am yours. 
Bound both by love and duty to your service. 

In which my labour hath been all my profit; 

I havQ not lost in bargain, nor delighted 
To wear your honest gains upon my back ; 

Nor have I given a pension to my blood, 
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Or lavishly in play consumed your stock : 

These, and the miseries that do attend them, 

I dare with innocence proclaim are strangers 
To ail-my temperate actions. For your daughter, 
If there be any love to my deservings 
Borne by her virtuous self, I cannot stop it; 

Nor am I able to refrain her wishes : 

She is private to herself, and best of knowledge 
Whom she will make so happy as to sigh for. 
Besides, I cannot think you mean to match her 
Unto a fellow of so lame a presence, 

One that hath little left of nature in him. 

Veut. Tis very well, sir; 1 can tell your wisdom 
How all this shall be cured. 

Jaap. Your care becomes you. 

Vc?it. And thus it must be. sir : I here discharge 
you 

My house and service; take your li])erty ; 

And when I want a son I’ll send for you. [Ei'if. 

Jasp. These be the fair rewards of them that love. 
Oh, you that live in freedom never prove 
The travail of a mind led by desire ! 

Enter Luce. 

Luce, Why, how now, friend ? struck with my 
father’s thunder? 

Jasp. Struck, and struck dead, unless the remedy 
Be full of speed and virtue ; I am, now, 

What I expected long, no more your father's. 
Luce. Put mine } 

Jasp. But yours, and only yours, I am ; 

That’s all I have to keep me from the statute. 
You dare be constant still ? 

Luce. Oh, fear me not! 

In this 1 dare be better than a woman. 

Nor shall his anger nor his olfers move me, 
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Were they both equal to a prince’s power. 

Jasj). You know my rival ? 

Luce, Yes, and love him dearly ; 

Even as I love an ague, or foul weather ; 

I pr’ythee, Jasper, fear him not! 

Jasp. Oh, no j 

I do not mean to do him so much kindness. 

But to our own desiresYou know the plot 
We both agreed on ? 

Luce. Yes, and will perform 
My part exactly. 

, Jasp. I desire no more. 

Farewell, and keep my heart; ’tis yours. 

Luce. I take it ; 

He must do miracles, makes me forsake it. 

[E.reuuL 

Cii.^ Fy upon ’em, little infidels! what a mat¬ 
ter’s here now? Well, I’ll be hang’d for a half¬ 
penny, if there be not some abomination knavery 
in this play. Well; let ’em look to’t; Ualph 
must come, and if there be any tricks a-brewing— 
“ fVife, Let ’em brew and bake too, husband, a’ 
God’s name; llalph will find all out, I warrant 
you, an they were older than they are.—I pray, 
my pretty youth, is Ralph ready? 

“ Boy. He will be presently. 

“ WiJ'e. Now, I pray you, make my commenda¬ 
tions unto him, and withal, carry him this stick 
of liquorice; tell him his mistress sent it him; 

^ But to our oivn desires.] Probably designs. —Ed. 1778. 

The text is perfectly right, being accordant with the language 
of the age, and meaning, “ to what we ourselves desire to con¬ 
summate.” 

® To distinguish the speeches of the supposed spectators from 
those of the real dramatis persoiue, they are now included in in- 
'verted commas. 
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and bid him bite a piece ; ’twill open his pipes 
the better, say.” [Ejrit Boy. 

Enter Venterwels and Master Humphrey, 

Vent, Come, sir, she’s yours; upon my faith, 
she’s yours; 

You have niy hand : for other idle lets,*’ 

Between your hopes and her, thus with a wind 
They are scattered, and no more. My wanton 
prentice, 

That like a bladder blew himself with love, 

I have let out, and sent him to discover 
New masters yet unknown. 

Hum. I thank you, sir. 

Indeed I thank you, sir; and, ere I stir, 

It shall be known, however you do deem, 

I am of gentle blood, and gentle seem. 

Vent. Oh, sir, I know it certain. 

Hum. Sir, my friend. 

Although, as writers say, all things have end. 
And that we call a pudding hath his two. 

Oh, let it not seem strange, I pray to you. 

If ill this bloody simile I put 

My love, more endless than frail things or gut. 

“ Wife. Husband, I pr’ythce, sweet lamb, tell 
me one thing; but tell me truly.—Stay, youths, I 
beseech you, till I question my husband. 

‘‘ Cit, What is it, mouse ? 

** JVife. Sirrah, didst thou ever sec a prettier 
child ? how it behaves itself, I warrant yc ! and 
speaks an«l looks, and perts up the head ! I pray 
you, brother, with your favour, were you never 
none of Master Moricastcr’s scholars?* 

^ Lcts.'\ i, c. Hindrances. 

* Were you never none of Master Moncasler's scholars.'] We 
should read Mulcaster, who was master of Merchant Taylor’s 
school since its original iusiitution in 1561. 
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“ Cit. Chicken, I pr’y thee heartily contain thy¬ 
self; the childer are pretty childer; but when 

llalph comes, lamb- 

Wife. Ay, when Ralph comes, cony !—Well, 
my youth, you may proceed.” 

Vent, Well, sir; you know my love, and rest, I 
hope, 

Assured of my consent; get but my daughter’s, 
And wed her when you please. You must be bold, 
And clap in close unto her; come, I know 
You have language good enough to win a wench. 

“ Wfe. A whoreson tyrant! ’hath been an old 
stringer* in his days, I warrant him !” 

Hum. I take your gentle offer, and withal 
Yield love again for love reciprocal. 

Vent, What, Luce ! within there ! 

E? 2 ter Luce. 

Luce. Call’d you, sir ? 

Vent. I did; 

Give entertainment to this gentleman; 

And see you be not froward.—To her, sir ! 

My presence will but be an eye-sore to you. 

[Estt. 

Hum. Fair mistress Luce, how do you ? are you 
well ? 

Give me your hand, and then I pray you tell 
How doth your little sister, and your brother ? 
And whether you love me or any other ? 

Luce. Sir, these are quickly answered. 

Hum. So they are, 

Where women are not cruel. But how far 


• — hath been an old stringer.] A phrase similar to striker^ de¬ 
noting a wcncher. 
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Is it now distant from the place we are in, 

Unto that blessed place, your father’s warren? 
Luce. What makes you think of that, sir ? 
Hum. Even that face; 

For steading rabbits whilome in that place, 

God Cupid, or the keeper, I know not whether, 
Unto my cost and charges brought you thither, 

And tliere began- 

Luce. Your game, sir ? 

Hum. Let no game, 

Or any thing that tendeth to the same, 

Be ever more remember’d, thou fair killer, 

For whom I sate me down and brake my tiller. ^ 
JFife. There’s a kind gentleman, 1 warrant 
yon ; when will you do as much for me, George ?” 

Luce. Beshrewme, sir, Pm sorry for your losses; 
But, as the proverb says, ‘ I cannot cry 
I would you had not seen me ! 

Hum, So would I, 

Unless you had more maw to do me good. 

Luce. Why, cannot this strange passion* be 
withstood ? 

Send for a constable, and raise the town. 

Hum. Oh, no, my valiant love will batter down 
Millions of constables, and put to flight 
Even that great watch of Midsummer-day at 
night.* 

* Tiller.l See a note on Philastor, vol, X. p, IG-t. This pas¬ 
sage proves that the tiller there mentioned was a steeler, or steel- 
bow, as Theobald conjectured. 

* This Strang 'mow.] Sv-npson says, “ To send for a consta¬ 
ble and raise a fount to withstand a strange passion, borders 
serniiiigly near upon nonsensehe would therefore read, strong 
passion : But we see no reason why she may not go from one me¬ 
taphor to another.—Ed. 1778. 

^ That great ualch of Midstmmer-day at night,'] What is allu- 
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Luce, Beshrew me, sir, ’twere good I yielded 
then; 

Weak women cannot hope, where valiant men 
Have no resistance. 

Hum. Yield then ; I am full 
Of pity, though I say it, and can pull 
Out of my pocket thus a pair of gloves. 

Look, Lucy, look; the dog s tooth; nor the dove’s. 
Are not so white as these ; and sweet they be, 
And whipt about with silk, as you may see. 

If you desire the price, shoot from your eye 
A beam to this place, and you shall espy 
F Y, which is to say, my sweetest honey, 

They cost me three and two-pence, or no money.® 
Luce, Well, sir, I take them kindly, and I thank 
you: 

What would you more ? 

Hum. Nothing. 

Luce. Why then, farewell! 


dec! to-here is probably the following custom : On the vigil of St 
John the Baptist, it was formerly usual, after sun*settiiig, for the 
principal citizens to make bonfires before their doors, and also to 
set out tables furnished with meat and drink, of which they invited 
their neighbours and passengers to partake. At the same time a 
jnaiching watch, consisting of about 2000 men, furnished with 
lights, pei-ambulated from St Paul’s Gate to A Idgate, and back again, 
when they broke up. Part of this watch was provided at the ex¬ 
pence of the city of London, and other part of the several pa¬ 
rishes. The custom continued until the time of Henry VIll. when 
it was prohibited by him. In 1548 it was again revived ; but be¬ 
ing found to be the means of collecting disorderly people together, 
aiid occasioning great riots, it was, in the year 1569, laid aside, and 
has ever since been discontinued. See Stow’s Survey.— Reed, 

* They cost me three and tiso-pence or no money.~\ These glove* 
arc very cheap when compared with some worn at the time, Seo 
vol. X. p. 84, 


1 
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Him. Nor so, nor so; for, lady, I must tell, 
Before we part for what we met together ; 

God grant me time, and patience, and fair wea¬ 
ther ! 

Lticc. Speak, and declare your mind in terms so 
brief. 

Hum. I shall; then first and foremost, for relief 
I call to you, if that you can afford it ; 

I care not at what price, for on my word, it 
Shall be repaid again, although it cost me 
More than I’ll speak of now; for love hath toss’d 
me 

In furious blanket like a tennis-ball, * 

And now I rise aloft, and now I fall. 

Luce. Alas, good gentleman, alas the day ( 

Hum. I thank you heartily ; and, as I say. 

Thus do I still continue without rest,> 

1’ th’ morning like a man, at night a beast. 
Roaring and bellowing mine own disquiet, 

That much I fear, forsaking of my diet 
Will bring me presently to that quandary, 

1 shall bid all adieu. 

Luce. Now, by St ^lary. 

That were great pity ! 

Hum. So it were, beshrew me; 

Then ease me, lusty Luce, and pity shew me. 

Luce. Why, sir, you know my will is nothing 
worth 

Without my father’s grant ; get his consent. 

And then you may with [full] assurance try me.’ 
Hum. The worshipful your sire will not deny 
me; 

For I have ask’d him, and he hath replied, 

’ Vou may with assurance try me."] The measure assisted by 
Sympson,—Ed. 1778. 

VOL, I. 


L 
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‘ Sweet m^ter Humphrey, Luce shall be thy 
bride.’ 

Luce* Sweet master Humphrey, then I am con¬ 
tent. 

Hum, And so am I, in truth. 

Luce, Yet take me with you ; 

There is another clause must be annex’d, 

And this it is : 1 swore, and will perform it, 

No man shall ever ’joy me as his wife, 

Hut he that stole me hence : If you dare venture. 
I’m yours (you need not fear; my father loves 
you) 

»If not, farewell for ever ! 

Hum. Stay, nymph, stay ! 

I have a double gelding, colour’d bay, 

Sprung by his father from Harharian kind; 
Another for myself, though somewhat blind, 

Yet true as trusty tree. 

Luce, I’m satisfied; 

And so I give my hand. Our course must lie 
Through Waltham-Forest, where I have a friend 
Will entertain us. So farewell. Sir Humphrey, 
And think upon your business I \Exlt Luce. 

Hum. Though I die, 

I am resolved to venture life and limb. 

For one so young, so fair, so kind, so trim. 

{Exit Humphrey. 
“ Wife, By my faith and troth, George, and as 
I am virtuous, it is e’en the kindest young man 
that ever trod on shoe-leather. Well, go thy 
ways; if thou hast her not, ’tis not thy fault, 
’faith. 

“ Cit, I pr’ythee, mouse, be patient! a’ shall 
have her, or I’ll make some of’em smoke for’t. 

“ Wife. That’s my good lamb, George. Fy! this 

4 
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stinking tobacco^ kills men!* ’would there were 
none in England I Now 1 pray, gentlemen, what 
good does this stinking tobacco do you? nothing, 
i warrant you; make chimnies a’ your faces I” 


SCENE IL 


A Grocer's Shop. 


Enter Ralimi, like a Grocer, with two Apprentices^ 
reading Palmcrin of England* 

“ JFife. Oh, husband, husband, now, now! 
tiicre’s Ralph, there’s Ralph.” 

’ Tobacco.'] At llie time our authors wrote, (we learn from 
Prynnc, in his Ilislrioinastix, p. o2'2,) tobacco, wine, and beer, 
'vere the usual accommodations in the theatre, as the two latter 
arc still at Sadler's Wells. Sec also Percy’s llcliques of Ancient 
Poetry, vol, I.— Heed. 

The passaoc in Prynnc is curious:—“ How many are there, 
who, according to their several qualities, spend 2d. 3d. 4d. tfd. 
12d. 18d. 2s. and sometimes four or five shillings, at a playhouse, 
day by day, if coach-hire, boate-hirc, tobacco, wine, beer, and such 
like vaine expenccs, which playhouses do usually occasion, be cast 
into the icckoniiig.” All these sums, excepting the last, were 
prices of admission to the several parts of the different play¬ 
houses. 

* Ju7/^nien.J Sympson reads, kills me, and I suspect he is right; 
but the old text aHording sense must be retained. 

» Palmcrin of England.] From the next note it will be seen 
that this is a mistake, as Ralph reads out of Palmerin dc Oliva; 
but this must either be an inadvertence'of the author, or an inten¬ 
tional mistake, as Palmerin of England is again mentioned on the 
next page but one. 
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C/t. Peace, fool! let Ralph alone.—Hark yoin 
Ralph ; do not strain yourself too much at the 
first. Peace ! Begin Ralph.” 

Ralph. [Reads.] I'hen Palmerin and TrineuSy^ 
snatching then' lances from their dzcarfi^ and clasp¬ 
ing their helmets, gallop'd amain after the giant; 
and Palmerin hamng gotten a sight of him, came 
posting amain, saying, ‘ Stay, traiteroiis thief! for 
thou mayst not so carry away her, that is worth the 
greatest lord in the world f and, with these words, 
gave him a blow on the shoulder, that he struck him 
besides his elephant. And Trineus corning to the 
•' knight that had Agricola behind him, set him soon 
besides his horse, with his neck broken in the fall; so 
that the princess getting out of the throng, between 
joy and grief said, ‘ All happy knight, the mirror 
qj all such as follow arms, now may I be well assu¬ 
red of the love thou bearest me.' 1 wonder why the 
kings do not raise an army of fourteen or lifteen 
luindrcd thousand men, as bis: as the armv that 
the prince of Portigo brought against Rosicler,'* 


5 Then Palmerin and Trineus, &c.] Tliis passage is taken, with 
some slight variations, from “ Palmerin D’Oliva, the Mirrour of 
Nohiiiiie, Mappe of Honor, Anatomic of Rare Fortunes, Heroy- 
cali President of Love, Wonder of Chivalrie, and most accom[)lish- 
ed Knmht in all Peifections." 4to. 1588. B, L. p. 131.— Reed, 

The popularity of this romance seems to have been very exten¬ 
sive. So in Marston’s Dutch Courtezan: You arc grown a 
proud, scurvy, apish, idle, disdainful, scoffing Godsfoot, because 
you have read Fuphues and his England, Palmerin de Oliva, and 
the Legend of Lies." 'I'he latter is the Gulden Legend, olten de¬ 
nominated so by the prolestanls of the time. 

♦ As big as the army that the Prince of Portigo brought agains^ 
Jlnsider.^ 'I'hese were characters in the celebrated Espcio de Ca- 
bafterias, one of the romances condemned by the curate in Don 
Qui.xote to the flames. The first part, consisting of two books, and 
written by Diego Oilunez, was printed in 1562. A second part, 
also divided into two books, by Pedro de la Sierra, was published in 
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and destroy these giants; they do much hurt to 
wandering damsels, that go in quest of their 
knights. 

Wife, ’Faith, husband, and Ralph says true; 
for they say the king of Portugal cannot sit at 
his meat, but the giants and the ettins’ will come 
and snatch it from him. 

“ Cil. Hold thy tongue.—On, Ralph I” 

Ralph, And certainly those knights are much 
to be commended, who, neglecting their posses¬ 
sions, wander with a squire and a dwarf through 
the desalts, to relieve poor ladies. 

“ Ihfe, Ay, by my faith are they, Ralph ; let 
’em say what they will, they are indeed. (3ur 
knights neglect their possessions well enough, 
but they do not the rest.” 

Ralpfi, 1 here are no such courteous and fair 
well-spoken knights in this age: They will call 
one tlie son of a uhorey that Palmerin of England 
would have called/irir Wr ; and one that Rosicler 


j 580. The third and fourth parts, each consisting of two books, 
were written by Marcos Martinez. The whole w«)rk was transla¬ 
ted into English in nine parts, the last printed in 1602, with the 
title of The Mirrour of Knighthood. 

^ F.ltins.~\ The good woman is here a little tautological, as at 
Ollier times she is nonsensical, (unless I mistake her meaning in 
this place,) for giants and ettins, or etins, are giants and giants, eiea 
in Sax()n signifying so.— Sympson, 

Ettins, quasi heathens ; it is not probable she thought of Saxon^ 
—Ed. 1778. 

1 believe that ettins is a corruption of rlfins, which signifies fai- 
lies, owing eithei to an error of the press, or an intention of the 
authors to make her blunder.—Mason. 

This is a strange speciniea of the ignorance of the last editors 
and of Mason. Syrapsoi/s conjecture is perfectly right. The term 
etin for a giant was very common. In the Complaint of Scotland, 
among other stories told by the shepherds, we have The Red Etin 
of Ireland. The word occurs in Colton's Lucian, or the Scoffer 
Ncofied, and in other works. 
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would have called right beauteous damsel, they will 
call damn'd hitch, 

“ Wife. I’ll be sworn will they, Ralph; they 
have called me so an hundred times, about a 
scurvy pipe of tobacco.** 

Ralph. But what brave spirit could be content 
to sit in his shop, with a flapet of wood, and a 
blue apron before him, selling Methridatam and 
dragons’ water to visited houses,^ that might pur¬ 
sue feats of arms, and, through his noble achieve¬ 
ments, procure such a famous history to be writ- 
,tcn of his heroic prowess ? 

Lit. Well said, Ralph; some more of those 
words, Ralph ! 

“ Wife. They go finely, by my troth.” 

Ralph. Why should not 1 then j)ursuclhiscourse, 
both for the credit of mysell and our company ? 
for amongst all the \vorthy books of atchieve- 
ments, I do not call to mind that I yet read of a 
Grocer-Errant: I will be the said Knight.—Have 
you heard of any that hath wandered unfurnished 
of his squire and dwarf? My elder prentice Tim 
shall be my trusty squire, and little Cieoige my 
dwarf. Hence, my blue apron ! Yet, in remem¬ 
brance of my fonjicr trade, upon my shield shall 
be pourtrayed a Burning Pestle,’ and I will be 
called the Knight of the Biiniinix Pestle. 


^ Selling Methridatam and dragom* uater to xUited lousts.'\ 
That is, to bouses visited liy the plague; JNJithridiile is well Known 
to have heeii a composition of a vast variety of herbs, supposed to 
be a preservative against poison and the plague. The receipt fo; 
making it may be found in the old dispensatories. Dragons’ wa¬ 
ter is a ludicrous mistake loi dragons’ blood, wliicli, as Cotgravr* 
informs us, “ h not, as tlie ignoianlimagine, the bloudof a dragon 
crushed to death by an eleplianl, but the gumme of the dragon- 
tree, opened or bruised in llie dog-daies.” 

^ Yet, in remembrance of my foimer trade, vyon my shield shall 
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“ Wife, Nay, I dare swear thou wilt not forget 
thy old trade; thou wert ever meek.” 

Ralph. Tim ! 

Tim. Anon. 

Ralph. My beloved squire, and George niy 
dwarf, I charge you that from henceforth you ne¬ 
ver call me by any other name, but the Right cour^ 
leous and mliant Knight of the Burning Pestle ; and 
that you never call any female by the name of a 
woman or wench, but fair lady^ if she have her 
desires ; if not, distressed damsel; that you call all 
forests and heaths, desarts, and all liorses, pal- 
fries! ^ 

“ JFi/e. This is very fine !—’Faith, do the gen¬ 
tlemen like Ralph, think you, husband ? 

“ Cit. Ay, I warrant thee; the players would 
give all the shoes in their shop for him.” 

Ralph My beloved squire Tim, stand out: Ad¬ 
mit this were adesart, and over it a knight-errant 
pricking,® and I should bid you enquire of his in¬ 
tents, what would you say ? 

Tim. ‘ Sir, my master sent me to know whither 
you are riding ?’ 

Ralph, No! thus; ‘ Fair sir! the Right cour- 
tcoiis and mliant Knight of'the Burning Pestle com¬ 
manded me to enquire upon what adventure you 
are bound, whether to relieve some distressed dam¬ 
sels, or otherwise.’ 

“ Cit. Whoreson blockhead cannot remember! 

“ Wife. Ffaith, and Ralph told him on’t before; 
all the gentlemen heard him; did he not, gentle¬ 
men r did not Ralph tell him on’t ?” 

it 'pourtraijed a Burning Pf A^/e.] This is in ridicule of Eustace, in 
llcywood’s Four Prentices of London, bearing the grocer's arms 
upon his shield. 

s Fricking.'l i. c. Riding, A gentle knight was pricking on the 
plain, is the tirst line of Spenser's Fairy Queen.—Ed, 1778, 
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George. Right courteous and valiant Knight of 
the Burning Pestle^ here is a distressed damsel, to 
have a lialfpcnny-wortli of pepper. 

“ Wife» That’s a good boy! see, the little boy 
can hit it; by my troth, it’s a fine child.” 

Ralph. Relieve her, with all courteous language. 
Now shut up shop; no more my ’prentice, but 
‘My trusty squire and dwarf. I must bespeak 
My sliield, and arming Pestle. 

“ Cit. Go thy ways, Ralph ! As I am a true 
man,** thou art the best on ’em all. 

“ n-fe. Ralph, Ralph ! 
r “ Ralph. What say you, mistress ? 

“ JFlfe. J pr’ythee come again quickly, sweet 
Ral ph. 

“ Ralph, Bye-and-bye.” [Exit, 


SCENE IIL 


A Room in IMerrythought’s House, 


Enter Jasper and Mrs Merrythought. 

Mrs Mer. Give thee my blessing ? No, I’ll 
ne’er give thee my blessing; I’ll see thee bang’d 

* As I aJTi a true man."] That i**, an honest man, generally used 
in o|)p<)sitK>n to thief. For instance, in Middleton’s Mayor of 
Quin borough— 

-“ An insatiate thieft 

That scarce believes he has all, though he has stripped 
I'he true man naked,” 
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first; it shall ne’er be said I gave thee my bless¬ 
ing : Thou art thy father’s own son, of the right 
blood of the Merrythoughts; I may curse the 
time that e’er I knew thy father; he hath spent 
all his own, and mine too, and when I tell him of 
it, he laughs and dances, and sings, and cries, * A 
meiry heart lives long-a.’ And thou art a waste- 
thrift, and art run away from thy master, that 
loved thee well, and art come to me; anrl I have 
laid up a little for my younger son Michael, and 
thou think’st to ’hezzle that, but thou shalt ne¬ 
ver be able to do it. 

Filler Michael, 

Come hither, Michael; come, Michael; down on 
thy knees : Thou shalt have my blessing. 

Mich. [Kneels.] I [)ray you, mother, pray to 
God to bless me ! 

All's AIe?\ God bless thee ! but Jasper shall 
never have my blessing; he shall be hanged first, 
shall he not, Michael ? how sayst thou ? 

Mich. Yes, forsooth, mother, and grace of God, 

Airs Mer. That’s a good boy ! 

JVife. I’faith, it’s a fine spoken child !” 

Jasp. Mother, though you forget a parent’s love, 
I must preserve the duty of a child. 

I ran not from my master, nor return 
To have your stock maintain my idleness. 

“ Wy'e. Ungracious child, I warrant him ! hark, 
how he choj)S logic with his motiier : Tiioii hadst 
best tell her she lies; do, tell her she lies. 

“ Cit. If he were my son, I would hang him 
up by the heels, and flea him, and salt him, whore¬ 
son halter-sack!”' 


‘ Ilalter-saclc.] A term equivalent to gallows birJ. It occius 
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Jasp^ My coming only is to beg your love, 
Which I must ever, though I never gain it ; 

And, howsoever you esteem of me, 

There is no drop of blood hid in these veins. 

But I remember well belongs to you, 

That brought me forth, and would be glad for you 
To rip them all again, and let it out. 

M?y Mer. Ffaith, I had sorrow enough for thee 
(God knows ;) but Fll hamper thee well enough.— 
Get thee in, thou vagabond, get thee in, and learn 
of thy brother Michael. 

Mcr. [Singing within.] JVose, nose, jolly rednose. 
And who gave thee this jolly red nose? 

Mrs Mcr. Hark, my husband! he’s singing and 
bolting; and Fm fain to cark and care,* and all 
little enough.—Husband! Charles! Charles Mer¬ 
rythought ! 


Enter Old Merrythought. 

Mer. [Singing.] Nutmegs and ginger, cinnamon, 
and cloves; 

And they gave me this jolly red nose, 

Airs Mer. If you would consider your state, you 
would have little lust to sing, I wis. 

Aler. It should never be considered, while it 
were an estate, if I thought it would spoil my 
singing. 


again in King and No King, and in Four Plays in One, vol. XI. 
p. 28 , where Seward would read halter-sick. 

* Cark and care.] These words, the former of which is noNY ob¬ 
solete, are nearly synonymous. 
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Mrs Mer. But how wilt thou do, Charles? thou 
art an old man, and thou canst not work, and thou 
hast not forty shillings left, and thou catest good 
meat, and drinkest good drink, and laughest. 

Mtr, And will do. 

Mrs Mer, But how wilt tliou come by it, 
Charles ? 

Mer. How ? Why, liow have I done hitlicrto 
these forty years ? 1 never came into my dining¬ 
room, but, at eleven and six o’clock, I found ex¬ 
cellent meat and drink o’ th’ tablemy clotlies 
were never worn out, but next morning a taylor 
brought me a new suit; and without question it 
will be so ever! Use makes perfectness; if all 
should fail, it is but a little straining myself ex¬ 
traordinary, and laugh myself to deatn. 

5 7 ncx^er came into my dining-room^ hut^ at eleven and six 6*clocks 
Ifound excellent meat and drink o’ th’ table,] Thebe wci-e the din¬ 
ner and supper hours of our ancestors, when this play was written. 
The latter is ap,ain mentioned in act IV. sc. IV., and both in The 
Case is altered, by Ben Jonson. See also the Woman-Hater, vol. 
X. pp. l6, 43. Afterwards the hours became gradually later. So 
in JVJayue*s Amorous War, 1648 

“ ’Troth, I should like the camp well, if the fields 
Did bring forth feather-beds ; or if the streams, 

Like those o* th* golden age, did run pure wine ; 

Or if our meals would every twelve and seven 
Observe due hours.** 

The same dinner hour is mentioned in Middleton and Rowley's 
Changeling- 

“ Alih. .What hour is*t, Lollio ? 

Lnl. 'rowanls belly hour, sir. 

Alib. Dinner tinuj ? thou mcan’st twelve a clock. 

1/31. Yes sir, tor every part lias his hour; we wake at six and 
look about us, that's eye-hour; at seven we should pray, that’s 
knee-hour ; at eight walk, that's leg-hour; at nine gather flower?, 
and pluck a rose, tliat*s nose-hour; at ten v/e drink, that's mouth- 
hour; at eleven layabout us for victuals, that's hand-hour; at 
twelve go to dinner, that’s belly-hour.** 
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“ Wife. It’s a foolish old man this; is not he, 
Geor^je ? 

“ Cit. Yes, cony- 

“ JVifh Give me a penny i’ tli’ purse while I live, 
George, 

“ Cit. Ay, by’r lady, cony, bold tbee there!” 

Mrs Mer. Well, Charles; you promised to pro¬ 
vide for Jasper, and 1 have laid up for Michael: I 
pray you pay Jasper his portion; he’s come home, 
and he shall not consume Michael’s stock ; he says 
his master turned him away, but I promise you 
truly I think he ran away. 

“ Wife, No, indeed, mistress Merrythought, 
though he be a notable gallows, yeti’ll assure you 
his master djd turn him away, even in this place; 
’twas, i’faith, within this half-hour, about his daugh¬ 
ter; my husband was by. 

“ Cit. Hang him, rogue ! he served him well 
enough: Love his master’s daughter ? Ily my troth, 
cony, if there were a thousand boys, thou wouldst 
spoil them all, with taking their parts; let his mo¬ 
ther alone with him. 

“ JCfc. Ay, George, but yet truth is truth.” 

Mer, Where is Jasper? he’s welcome, how¬ 
ever. Call him in; he shall have his portion. Is 
he merry ? 

Mrs i\L Ay, foul chive him/ he is too merry. 
Jasper! Michael! 


* Foul chive Aiw,] Chive him may be a Somersetshire contrac¬ 
tion lor shall have him. However, it is possibly a separate word, 
and connected vviili cheven^ which occurs in the ballad of Robin 
Hood and the Stranger, and is left as a desideratum by Ritson. 
Robin Hood having invited the Stranger to join his band of out¬ 
laws, the latter answers, 
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Enter Jasper and Michael. 

Mer. Welcome, Jasper! though thou runn’st 
an ay, weiconje ! God bless thee! Tis thy mo¬ 
ther's mind tliou shouldst receive thy portioi) j 
thou hast been abroad, and I hope hast iearnM ex¬ 
perience enough to govern it; thou art of suhi- 
cieiit years ; hold thy hand : One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, there is ten shillings 
for thee; thrust thyself into the world with that, 
and take some settled course: If Fortune cross 
thee, thou hast a retiring place; come home to' 
me; I have twenty shillings left. Be a good hus¬ 
band ; that is, wear ordinary clothes, eat the best 
meat, afid drink the best drink; be merry, and 
give to the poor, and, believe me, thou hast no 
end of thy goods. 

Long may you live free from 
of ill. 

And long have cause to be thus merry still! 

But, father- 

Mer. No more words, .Jasper; get thee gone! 
Thou hast my blessing; thy father’s spirit upon 
thee I Farewell, Jasper ! 

But yet, or ere you part (oh, cruel /) 

Kiss me, kiss me, sweeting, mine own dear 
jewel! 

So; now begone ; no words ! \_E,vit Jasper. 

Mrs Mer. So, Michael; now get thee gone too. 



thought 


“ Go play the cheren, the stranger said, 
Make* liable and quickly go, 

Or with my fist, be sure of this, 
i’ll give thee buffets stoV* 
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Midi. Yes, forsooth, mother; but I’ll have my 
father’s blessing first. 

Mrs Me?\ No, Michael; ’tis no matter for his 
blessing; thou hast my blessing; be gone. I'll 
fetch my money anti jewels, and follow thee * I’ll 
stay no longer with him, I warrant thee.—Truly, 
Charles, I’ll be gone too. 

Afcr. What! you will not ? 

Jill'S Ma\ Yes, indeed will I. 

IMer. [Sings.] Hcij-ho^farezvell, Nan ! 

Til ntxcr trust wench more agahij jj' I can. 

<v 

Mrs Mcr» You shall not think (when all your 
own is gone) to spend that I have been scraping 
up for Michael. 

Mcr. Farewell, good wife! I expect it not; all 
T have to do in this world, is to be merry; which 
I shall, if the ground be not taken from me; and 
if it be, * [Sings, 

JVhen earth and seas from me arc reft, 

The skies aloft for me are left. [Exeunt. 

riNIS ACTUS PRIMI. 

“ IFfc. ril be sworn he’s a merry old gentle¬ 
man, for all that. Hark, hark, husband, hark ! 
fiddles, fiddles! \^Music.^ now surely they go 
finely. They say ’tis present death for these fid¬ 
dlers to tune their rebecks ^ before the great Turk’s 


^ RebceJis.] A rebeck was an instrument with three strings, re¬ 
sembling a modern liddlc.— Heed, 

liiibon quotes the text to prove that rebecks and fiddles were 
synonymous; but it is probable that the former was a particular 
species of the latter. t^Ancient Songsf p, xliv.) 
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grace; is’t not, George ? [Boy danceth.\ But look, 
look! here’s a youth dances now, good youth, 
do a turn o’ th’ toe. Sweetheart, iYaith I’ll have 
Ralph come and do some of his gambols; he’ll 
ride the wild-mare,’ gentlemen, Ywould do your 
hearts good to see him. I thank you, kind youth; 
pray bid Ralph come. 

“ CiL. Peace, cony !—Sirrah, you scurvy boy, 
bid the players send Ralph; or, by God’s wounds, 
an they do not, I’ll tear some of their perriwigs 
beside their heads ; this is all riff-raff.” 


<5 Hcre*s a youth dances.] This appears to have been a frequent 
practice in the ancient theatres to amuse the audience between the 
acts. The same practice prevailed on the Spanish stage of the se¬ 
venteenth century. 

7 Ji/de the wild-mare,] A game which seems to have been popu¬ 
lar at the time. Sec vol. V. p. 30p. It is also mentioned in the 
works of the facetious Ned VVard. 
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ACT ir. SCENE I. 


A Room in the House ^Venterwels. 


Enter Ventekwels and Master IIumphjiey. 

Vent And how, i’faitli, how goes it now, son 
Humphrey ? 

Ihwi, Eight Avorshipful, and my beloved friend 
And father dear, this matter’s at an end. 

Vent, Tis well; it should be so: I’m glad the 
girl 

Is found so tractable. 

Hum. Nay, she must whirl 
From hence, (and you must wink ; for so, I say', 
The story tells) to-morrow before day. 

“ lEiJi. George, dost thou think in thy consci¬ 
ence now ’twill be a match ? tell me but what 
ihou think'st, sweet rogue : Thou seest the poor 
gentleman (dear heart!) how it labours and throbs, 
1 warrant you, to be at rest: I’ll go move the fa¬ 
ther for’t. 

“ Cit. No, no; I pr’ythee sit still, boney-suc- 
kle ; ihou’lt spoil all : If he deny him, I’ll bring 
half-a-dozen good fellows myself, and in the shut¬ 
ting of an evening knock it up, and there’s an 
end. 

JVjfe. I’ll buss thee for that, i’faith, boy ! Well, 
George, well, you have been a wag in your days, 
1 warrant you; but God forgive you, and I do 
with all my heart.” 
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How was it, son? you told me that to¬ 
morrow 

Before day-break, you must convey her hence. 

Hum. I must, I must; and thus it is agreed : 
Your daughter rides upon a brown-bay steed, 

I on a sorrel, which I bought of Brian, 

The honest host of the red roaring Lion, 

In Waltham situate: Then if you may, 

Consent in seemly sort; lest by delay, 

The fatal sisters come, and do the ollice. 

And then you’ll sing another song. 

Venf. Alas, 

Why should you be thus full of grief to me, 

That do as willing as yourself agree 
To any thing, so it be good and fair? 

Then steal her when you will, if such a pleasure 
Content you both; I’ll sleep and never see it, 

To make your joys more full. But tell me why 
You may not here perform your marriage? 

“ God’s blessing o’ thy soul, old man ! 

i’faith, thou art loth to part true hearts. 1 see 
a’ has her, George; and I’m as glad on’t!—Well, 
go thy ways, Humphrey, for a fair-spoken man; 
I believe thou hast not thy fellow within the walls 
of London; an I should say the suburbs too, I 
should not lie. Why dost not rejoice with me, 
George ? 

“ Cit. If I could but see Ralph again, I were as 
merry as mine host, i’faith.” 

Hum. The cause you seem to ask, I thus de¬ 
clare : 

(Help me, oh, muses nine!) Your daughter sware 
A foolish oath, the njore it was the pity; 

Yet no one but myself* within this city 

* Yet none hut mysey'.] The reading in the text is Theobald’s. 
Sampson's sMionymous correspondent proposes, None but \ myself, 
— VA. 177 s. 

VOL. 1 . M 
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Shall dare to say so, but a bold defiance 
Shall meet him, were he of the noble science.^ 
And yet she sware, and yet why did she swear ? 
Truly I cannot tell, unless it were 
For her own ease; for sure sometimes an oath, 
Being sworn thereafter, is like cordial broth: 
And this it was she swore, never to marry, 

But such a one whose mighty arm could carry 
(As meaning me, for I am such a one) 

Her bodily away, through stick and stone, 
lill both of us arrive, at her request, 

Some ten miles off, in the wild VValtliam-Forcst. 

Vent* If this be all, you shall not need to fear 
Any denial in your love; proceed; 
ril neither follow, nor repent the deed. 

Hum* Good night, twenty good nights, and 
twenty more, 

And twenty more good nights, that makes three¬ 
score ! [^Exeunt. 


SCENE ir. 


Night. Waltham Forest* 


Enter Mrs Merrythought and Michael. 

Mrs Mer* Come, Michael j art thou not weary, 
boy? 

Mich* No, forsooth, mother, not I. 

9 _acre ht of the noble science.] Meaning the noble science 

of defence ; a master of fencing, bee vol. XIIJ, p. 421.—il/oson. 
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Mrs Mer. Where be we now, child? 

Mich. Indeed, forsooth, mother, I cannot tell, 
unless we be at Mile-End : Is not all the world 
Mile-End, mother ? 

Ml'S Mer, No, Michael, not all the world, boy; 
but 1 can assure thee, Michael, Mile-End is a 
goodly matter:' There has been a pitchfield, my 
child, between the naughty Spaniels and the Eng¬ 
lishmen ; and the Spaniels ran a wav, Michucl, 
and the Englishmen followed. I\Iv a'''.i;!Oour 
Coxstoiie was there, boy, and killed tliem all with 
a birding-piecc. 

Mich. Mother, forsooth ! • 

Airs Mer. What says my white boy?* 

Alich. Shall not my father go with us too ? 

Ml'S Aler. No, Michael, let thy father go snick- 
up,^ he shall never come between a pair of sheets 

* Mile-End is a goodly waiter: There has been a pifchfiebl, &c.] 
This must relate to some mock tijjhi which was louglir at Mile- 
End, wiiere ihc tniiii-bands o( the citv were oltcii exerciH'd. <')!ie 
ot" the ballads mentioned by the fiddler in Monsieur'I'linm i!?, (vhl. 
VI p 4iS9,) is “ The Landing of the Spaniards at Bow, with the 
Bloody Battle at Mile-End.” Again in tije e[)ilogiie to a lor a 
Month, (vol. VIII. p. 252,) “ the action at Mde-End” allmlesto the 
same or a similar mock-fight. Exeirises of that nature seem to have 
taken place in Tothill-fii ld''. So in Kirke’s Seven Champions of 
(.’hristendom, speaking ot a giant, “ Let me not lie, he was not the 
biggest that e’er we killed ; he was justabout the stature that I'uL- 
tle-lleld would filly make a grave for; 1 have tobl ye of the place 
before ; Tis near London, where men go a-training to get'em good 
stomachs.” 

* White-boy.’] I'his was a usual term of endearment at the time. 
So, in Lord's 'I'is Pity she’s a Whore, Bergetto says,—“ I know, 
quoth I, I am his white-b(n/, and will not he gulled." Since the 
edition of Fo'd’s Plays has been published, i have discovered that 
be borrow'^ed the untoi tunate subject ot that tragedy fioin Rosset’s 
Uistoires Tragiqnes de nodre temps^ second edition, Pans, 10T6. 
]2, (p. 174 ,) lie relates the story as having actually happened in 
France, in the reign of Henry IV. 

Let thy father go snick-up.] This phrase, which occurs again 
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with meafifain, while he lives; let him stay at home 
and sing for his supper, boy.—Come, child,, sit 
down, and Til vshew my boy fine knacks, indeed: 
[Takes out a Casket.'^ Look here, Michael; here's 
a ring, and here’s a brooch,^ and here’s a bracelet, 
and here’s two rings more, and here’s money and 
gold, by th’ eye, my boy ! 

Mich. Shall I have all this, mother? 

Airs Mcr. Ay, Michael, thou shalt have all, 
Michael. 

“ Cit. How lik’st thou this, wench ? 

“ JVifi. I cannot tell; I would have llalph, 
George ; I’ll see no more else, indeed-la; and I 
pray ynu let the youths understand so much by 
word of mouth ; for 1 tell you truly, I’m afraid o’ 
nty hoy. Come, come, George, let’s be merry and 
wise; the child’s a fatherless child, and say they 
should put him into a strait pair of gaskins,*’twere 


in KCt III. sc. II. is equivalent to “ go liang,’^ as will appear from 
the lollowing lines in Taylor’s Praise of Hempsecd : 

“ A Tiburne heinpeu-caudell well can cure you; 

It CHii cure iraylors, but I hold it fit 
T ’ ai (>i\’t eie they the treason doe corait, 

^ M heielore in Spaila <1 ycloped was 

Snickup, which is in English, gallowgrass.” 

Again, in the I’leiie, a comedy by Sliarpbam ; “ When they arc 
sao iio \('U sing, when they sing and are merry then fake your 
time, and put ’em to’l: it they will, so, if not, let ’em hnick-npJ* 

* Broochl] This was originally a clasp or buckle, but was very 
gentiaily used tor ari^ jewel or gold ornament. So in Powx'll’s 
IVlystery ot Landing and Borrowing, l6‘30: “ An husband (be it 
n< 1 vainly spoken) that for tbriit and husbandry may be the very 
hrouch ot all the city.” 

5 A strait pai} o/gaskins.] This obsolete word generally denotes 
the widt- hose our ancestors ; but the text proves that it was also 
used tor that article ot dress in general. 
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worse than knot-grass ;• he would never grow af¬ 
ter it. 


Enter Ralph, Tim, and George. 

“ Cit. Here’s Ralph, here’s Ralph 
“ Wij'e^ How do you, Ralph? you are welcome, 
Ralph, as I may say; it’s a good boy! hold up thy 
head, and be not afraid; we are thy friends, Ralph. 
The gentlemen will praise thee, Ralph, if them 
plav’st thy part with audacity. Begin, Ralph, a’ 
God’s name 1” 

Ralphs My trusty Squire, unlace my helm ; give 
me my hat. 

Where are we, or what desart may this be ? 

George. Mirror of knighthood, this is, as I take 
it, the perilous Waltham-Down; in whose bottom 
stands the enchanted valley. 

MrsMer. Oh, Michael, we are betrayed, we are 
betrayed ! here be giants ! Fly, boy, fly, boy, fly! 

\Ea'it with Michael, leavinif the Caskets 
Ralph. Lace on my helm again! What noise is 
this ? 

A gentle lady, flying the embrace 
Of some uncourteoiis knight? I will relieve her. 
(io, bquire, and say, the Knight that wears this 
Pestle 

In honour of all ladies, swears revenge 

^ Knot-grass.'] -“ Get you gone, you dwarf, 

You Minimus, of hindring knot-grass made." 

Midsummer-Night’s Dreant^ act lii. sc. ii. 

Upon which passage the last editor observes, “ It appears that 
knot-grass was anciently supposed to prevent the growth of any 
animal or child and produces tliis passage, and the following from 
the Coxcomb, in proof of his observation ; “ We want a boy ex¬ 
tremely for this lunclion, kept under lor a year wUli milk and 
k not-g rass.”-*- Reed. 
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Upon tliat recreant coward that pursues her; 

Go comfort her, and that same gentle squire 
That bears her company. 

Tim. I go, brave Knight, 

Ralph. j\fy trusty dwarf and friend, reach me 
my sliield; 

And hold it while I swear: First, by my knight¬ 
hood ; 

Then by the soul of Amadis de Gaul, 

My famous ancestor; then by my sword 
The beauteous Brionella’ girt about me ; 

.By this bright burning Pestle, of mine honour 
The living trophy ; and by all respect 
Due to distressed damsels; here 1 vow 
Never to end the quest of this fair lady. 

And that forsaken squire, till by my valour 
I gain their liberty ! [Exit^ 

"^George. Heaven bless the Knight 
That thus relieves poor errant gentlewomen. 

[Ed'it, 

“ Wife. Ay marry, Ralph, this has some savour 
in’t; I would see the proudest of them all offer to 
carry his books after him. But, George, 1 will 
not have him go away so soon ; 1 shall be sick if 
he go away, that I shall; call Ralph again, George, 
call Ralph again ; 1 pry thee, sweetheart, let him 
come fight before me, and lets ha’ some drums, 
and some trumpets, and let him kill all that comes 
near him, an thou lov’st me, George ! 

“ Peace a little,*bird! he shall kill them 
all, an they were twenty more on ’em than there 


Lrionclla.] Brionelle U the name of Palmen'n de Olivia's dwar*. 
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Enter Jasper. 

J(fsp, Now, Fortune, (if thou be’st not only ill) 
Shew me thy better face, and bring about 
Thy desperate wheel, that I may climb at length, 
And stand ; this is our place of meeting, 

If love have any constancy. Oh, age, 

W here only wealthy men are counted happy ! 
How shall I please thee, how deserve thy smiles, 
W'hen I am only rich in misery ? 

My father’s blessing, and this little coin, 

Is my inheritance ; a strong revenue ! 

From earth thou art, and to the earth I give thee: 
There grow and multiply, whilst fresher air 
Breeds me a fresher fortune.—How 1 illusion! 

[Spies the Casket, 

What, hath the devil coin’d himself before me? 
’Tis metal good; it rings well; I am waking. 

And taking too, I hope. Now God’s dear blessing 
Upon his heart that left it here ! ’tis mine; 

These pearls, 1 take it, were not left for swine. 

[Ej^it. 

** IVife, I do not like that this unthrifty youth 
should embezzle away the money ; the poor gen¬ 
tlewoman his mother will have a heavy heart for 
it, God knows. 

“ Cit, And reason good, sweetheart. 

Wife. But let him go; I’ll tell Ralph a tale 
in’s ear, shall fetch hin^gain with a wannion,® I 
warrant him, if he be abdve ground ; and besides, 
George, here are a number of sufficient gentlemen 

8 —^ icith a nanfiion.'] A proverbial expression, which also 
occurs in Pericles, Eastward Hoe, the City Night-cap, and other 
old plays ; but tlie precise meaning of the word u'annion has never 
been explained. 
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can witness, and myself, and yourself, and the mu¬ 
sicians, if we be call’d in question. But here comes 
Ralph ; George, thou shalt hear him speak, an he 
were an emperal.” 

Enter Ralph and George. 

Ralph. Comes not Sir Squire again? 

George. Right courteous knight, 

Your Squire doth come, and with him comes the 
lady. 

• Enter Mrs IMerrythought, Michael, and 

Tl M. 

Ralph, Fair! and the Squire of Damsels,^ as I 
take it! 

Madam,* if any service or devoir 

Of a poor errant Knight may right your wrongs. 


9 Squire of Damsels.'] Alluding to Spenser’^s Squire of Damc-s, 
— Mason, 

He is again alluded to in Monsieur Thomas, vol. VI. p, 424. 

• Your squire doth come^ and •miih him comes the lady, 

Euler Mrs Merrythought, &c. 

For and the squire of damselst I lake it, 

Ralph. Madam, &c.] Sympson omits the period at the end 
of the first line, and alters for to fair ; we think him right in the 
alteration of the word ; but we must go further before this passage 
is cleared of corruption, since, by giving the first atid third lines 
to one speaker, the third appears a bald and needless repetition of 
the sense of the first, which is com|/lete in itself. VVe have there¬ 
fore made Ralph's speech begin at the third line instead of the 
fourth ; and apprehend that he first addresses himself both to Mrs 
Merrythought and Michael: Her he calls Fair ! and him Squire 
of Damsels ! ns he names him afterwards, this gentle Squire. 'I'his 
is quite in his character, and the only reading that gives spirit, or 
even tolerable sense, to the third line ; after which he proceeds to 
comfort them separately,—Ed, 1778. 
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Command it; I am prest* to give you succour; 
For to that holy end I bear my armour. 

Mrs Mer. Alas, sir, I am a poor gentlewoman, 
and 1 have lost my money in this forest, 

Ralph, Desart, you would say, lady; and’ not 
lost 

Whilst I have sword and lance. Dry up your tears, 
Which ill befit the beauty of that face. 

And tell the story, if 1 may request it, 

Of your disastrous fortune. 

Mrs Mer. Out, alas ! I left a thousand pound, 
a thousand pound, e’en all the money I had laid 
up for this youth, upon the sight of your master¬ 
ship, you look’d so grim, and, as I may say it, sa¬ 
ving your presence, more like a giant than a mor¬ 
tal man. 

Ralph. I am as you are, lady ; so are they, 

All mortal. But why weeps this gentle squire? 

Mrs Mer, Has he not cause to weep, do you 
think, when he hath lost his inheritance? 

Ralph. Young hope of valour, weep not; I am 
here 

That will confound thy foe, and pay it dear 
Upon his coward head, that dares deny 
Distressed squires and ladies equity. 

I have but one horse,* upon which shall ride 
This lady fair behind me, and before 
This courteous squire : Fortune will give us more 
Upon our next adventure. Fairly speed 
Beside us, Squire and Dwarf, to do us need ! 

[^Ed'eunt. 

“ Cit, Did not I tell you, Nell, what your man 
would do ? by the faith of my body, wench, for 

* Prest,] i. e. Heady, See a note on the Wild Goose Chase, 
vol. X. p. sGJ*. 

’ 7 have but one horse, on tohic/i,] The variation is Sympson’s. 
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clean action and good delivery, they may all cast 
their caps at him. 

“ iri/e. And so they may, i’faith; for I dare 
speak it boldly, the twelve companies of London 
cannot matcli hiin,timber for timber, \V ell, George, 
an he be not inveigled by some of these paltry play¬ 
ers, I lia’ much marvel; but, George, we ha’ done 
our parts, if the boy have any grace to be thank¬ 
ful. 

“ CiL Yes, I warrant thee, duckling.” 

Enter Master Humphrey and Luce, 

Hum. Good mistress Luce, however I in fault 
am 

For your lame horse, you’re welcome unto Walt¬ 
ham ; 

But which way now to go, or what to say, 

I know not truly, till it be broad day. 

Luce. Oh, fear not, master Humphrey; .1 am 
guide 

For this place good enough. 

Hum. Then up and ride ; 

Or, if it please you, walk for your repose; 

Or sit, or, if you will, go pluck a rose ; 

Either of which shall be indilferent 

Toyour good friendandHumphrey, whose consent 

Is so entangled ever to your will, 

As the poor harmless horse is to the mill. 

Luce. ’Faith, an you say the word, we’ll e’en sit 
down. 

And take a nap. 

Hum. ’Tis better in the town, 

Where we may nap together; for, believe me, 

To sleep without a snatch would mickle grieve me. 
Luce. You’re merry, master Humphrey. 
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Hum, So T am, 

And have been ever merry from my dam. 

Luce, Your nurse had the less labour. 

Hum, ’Faith, it may be, 

Unless it were by chance 1 did bewray me. 

Jasper. 

Jasp. Luce! dear friend Luce 1 
Luce, Here, Jasper. 

Jasp, You are mine. 

Hu7n. If it be so, my friend, you use me fine; 
What do you think I am ? 

Jasp. An arrant nofldy. 

Hum. A word of obloquy! Now, by God’s body, 
I’ll tell thy master; for I know thee well. 

Jasp. Nay, an you be so forward for to tell, 
Take that, and that; and tell him, sir, I gave it: 
And say I paid you well. l^Beats him. 

Hum. Oh, sir, I have it, 

And do confess the payment. Pray, be quiet! 
Jasp. Go, get you to your night-cap^ and the 
diet, 

To cure your beaten bones. 

Luce. Alas, poor Humphrey ! 

Get thee some wholesome broth, with sage and 
cumfry; 

A little oil of roses, and a feather 
Jo ’noint thy back withal. 

Hum. When I came hither, 

’Would I had gone to Paris with John Dory 


^ Goy get to your nighUcap,^ So the first quarto* The text is 
from the second. 

5 John Dory.'] Sir John Hawkins, in his History of Music, says, 
“ The song of John Dory^ with the tune to it, is printed m the 
Hcutcromclia, or the second part of Music’s INIclotlie, lO'Op, The 
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Luce. Farewell, my pretty nump! I’m very sorry 
I cannot bear thee company. 

Hum. Farewell! 

The devil’s dam was ne’er so bang’d in hell. 

\Exeuut Lucfc and Jasper, 

“ JVift. This young Jasper will prove me ano¬ 
ther things, a’ my conscience, an he may be suf¬ 
fered. George, dost not see, George, how <i’ .swag¬ 
gers, and flies at the very heads a’ folks, as he 
were a dragon? Well, if I do not do his lesson 
for wronging the poor gentleman, 1 am no true 
woman. His friends that brought him up might 
•have been better occupied, I wis, than have taught 
him tiiese fegaries; lie’s e’en in the high way to 
the gallows, God bless him ! 

“ Cit. You’re too bitter, cony ; the young man 
may do well enough for all this. 

“ JFiJe. Come hither, master Humphrey; has 
lie hurt vou? now beshrew his fingers for’t I Here, 
sweetheart, here’s some green ginger for thee. 
Now beshrew my heart, but a’ has pepper-nel in’s 

Jegend of this person is, that bein;:; a sea-captain, or perhaps a 
pirate, he engaged to the king of Franco to bring the crew of an 
l■’ngll^h ship bound as captives to Paris, and that accordingly he 
iitlempled to make prize of an English vessel, but was hiniscl? ta¬ 
ken pn>>oner. I’he song of John Dori/, and the tune to it, were a 
long tune popular in England : In the comedy of The Chances, 
wriUcn by Beaumont and Fletcher, Autonio, a humorous old man, 
leceivcs a wound, which he will not sutler to be dressed but upon 
condition that the song of John Dory be sung the while.”—Ed. 
3778. 

The song itstdf will be found in a note on The Chances, (vol. VII. 
p. 67 .) its populaiity was very extensive, and continued for a 
long time. It IS thus mentioned in Drunken Bariiaby’s Journal, 
speaking of Kendal: 

“ Ubit {tlicam pace vestra') 

Tectum mictitur e Jenestra ; 

Cura lucrij cura fori, 

Saltant cum Johantie Dori,” kc. 
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bead, as big as a pullet’s egg! Alas, sweet lamb, 
how thy temples beat! Take the peace on him 
sweetheart, take the peace on him. 

Enter Boy. 

“ Cit. No, no; you talk like a foolish woman! 
I’ll ha’ Ralph fight with him, and swinge him up 
wcll-favouredly.—Sirrah, Boy; come hither; Let 
Ralph come in and fight with Jasper. 

“ Wife. Ay, and beat him well ; he’s an unhappy 
boy.*' 

“ Boy. Sir, you must pardon us ; the plot of our 
play lies contrary; and ’twill hazard the spoiling 
of our play. 

“ Cit. F/of me no plots/ I'll ha’ Ralph come 
out; ril make your house too hot for you else. 

“ Boy. Why, sir, he shall; but if any thing fall 
out of order, the gentlemen must pardon us. 

“ Cit. Go your ways, goodman Boy! I’ll hold 
him a penny, he shall have his belly-full of fight¬ 
ing now. Ho ! here comes Ralph ! no more 1” 

! 

Enter Ralph, Mrs Merrythought, Michael, 

Tim, and George. 

Ralph. What knight is that, squire? ask him if 
he keep 

The passage, bound by love of lady fair. 

Or else but prickant.’ 

Hum. Sir, I am no knight. 

But a poor gentleman, that this same night 


• lies an unhappy boy.l Unhappy was formerly used in the sense 
of wicked, mischievoub, 

’’ Or else but prickant.] That is, pricking or spurring alongi 
bound on a journey. . r = F o o. 
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Had stolen from me» upon yonder green, 

My lovely wife, and suffer’d (to be seen 
Yet extant on iny shoulders) such a greeting, 
That whilst I live, I shall think of that meeting, 
“ TV'ife. Ay, Ralph, he beat him unmercifully, 
Ralph ; an thou sparest him, Ralph, I would thou 
wei t bang’d. 

“ Cit, No more. Wife, no more!” 

Ralph, Where is the caitiff wretch hath done 
this deed ? 

Lady, your pardon ! that I may proceed 
Upon the quest of this injurious knight. 

' And thou, fair squire, repute me not the worse, 
In leaving the great venture of the purse, 

And the rich casket, till some better leisure. 

Enter Jasper atid Luce. 

Hum, Here comes the broker hath purloined 
my treasure. 

Ralph, Go, squire, and tell him I am here, 

An errant knight at arms, to crave delivery 
Of that fair lady to her own knight's arms. 

If he deny, bid him take choice of ground, 

And so defy him. 

Tiin. From the Knight that bears 
The Golden Pestle, 1 defy thee, Knight; 

Unless thou make fair restitution 
Of that bright lady. 

Jasp. Tell the knight that sent thee 
He is an ass; and I will keep the wench, 

And knock his head-piece. 

Ralph, Knight, thou art but dead. 

If thou recall not thy uncourteous terms. 

“ Wife, Break his pate, Ralph; break his pate, 
Ralph, soundly!” 
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Jasp. Come, Knio-ht; I’m ready for you.—Now 
your Pestle [Snatches away his Pestle, 
Shall try what temper, sir, your mortar’s of. 

With that he stood upright in his stirrups, and 
gave the knight of the calves-skin sucli a knock, 
that he forsook his horse, and down he fell; and 


then he leaped upon him, and plucking oif his hel¬ 
met-- [Knocks him down. 

Hum, Nay,an my noble Knight he down so soon, 
Though I can scarcely go, 1 needs must run. 

‘‘ JFife, Run, Ralph, run, Ralph ; run for thy 
life, boy; Jasper comes, Jasper comes!” 

[Exit Ralph taking up the Pestle. 

Jasp. Come, Luce, we must have other arms for 



you; 

Humphrey, and Golden Pestle, both adieu! 

[Exeunt, 

Wife. Sure the devil, (God bless us!) is in 
this springald! ® Why, George, didst ever see such 
a fire-drake ? I am afraid my boy’s miscarried ; if 
he be, though he were master Merrythought’s son 
a thousand times, if there be any law in England, 
I’ll make some of them smart for’t. 

“ Cit. No, no; I have found out the matter, 
sweetheart; Jasper is enchanted; as sure as we 
are here, he is enchanted : he could no more have 
stood in Ralph’s hands, than I can stand in my 
lord-mayor’s* I’ll have a ring to discover all en¬ 
chantments, and Ralph shall beat him yet: Be no 
more vexed, for it shall be so. 


® Springald.'] An old word for a youth. So in the comedy of 
Wily llcguilod ;—“ Pray ye, maid, bid him welcome, and make 
much of him ; for by my vay, he’s a proper springold.’^ 
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SCENE III. 


Before the Bell Inn at Waltham. 


Enter R a ir h, Ti m, G eorg e, Mm M err ythou gh 
' and Michael, 

“ Wife, Ob, husband, here’s Ralph again ! Stay, 
Ralph ; let me speak with thee : How dost thou, 
Ralph? Art thou not shrewdly hurt? the foul great 
lungies® laid unmercifully on thee; there’s some 
sugar-candy for thee. Proceed; thou shalthave 
another bout with him. 

“ Cit, If Ralph had him at the fencing-school, 
if he did not make a puppy of him, and drive him 
up and down the school, he should ne'er come in 
iny shop more.” 

Mrs Mer. Truly, master Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, 1 am weary. 

Mich, Indeed-la, mother, and I am very hungry. 

Ralph. Take comfort, gentle dame, and you, 
fair squire! 

For in this desart there must needs be placed 
Many strong castles, held by courteous knights; 
And till 1 bring you safe to one of those 
I swear by this my order ne’er to leave you. 

9 The foul great lungies.] Probably a cant phrabc for a great 
a«K\Mir(l l(H<,\v, and tlic same as which occurs in Love’s Pil- 
gi linage, vol. Xlll. p. 63. 
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“ Wife, Well said, Ralph! George, Ralph was 
ever comfortable, was he not ? 

“ CU. Yes, duck. 

“ IVife. I shall ne’er forget him : When we had 
lost our child, (you know it was strayed almost, 
alone, to Puddle-Wharf, and the criers were abroad 
for it, and there it had drowned itself but for a 
sculler) Ralph was the most comfortablest to me! 
‘ Peace, mistress,’ says he, ‘ let it go ! I'll get an¬ 
other as good.’ Did he not, George ? did he not 
say so ? 

“ Cit, Yes, indeed did he, mouse.” 

George. I would we had a mess of pottage, and 
a pot of drink, squire, and were going lo-bed. 

Tim, Why, we are at Waltham-town’s end, and 
that’s the Bell Inn. 

George. Take courage, valiant Knight, damsel, 
and squire! 

I have discovered, not a stone’s cast oIF, 

An ancient castle held by the old knight 
Of the most holv order of the Bell, 

Who gives to all knights-errant entertain; 

There plenty is of food, and all prepared 
By the white hands of his own lady dear. 

He hath three squires that welcome all his guests: 
The first, hight Chamberlino; ^ who will see 


^ The first high Chamberlain 
- height Tapstro 

- squire Ostlero height.] The correction of height for 

high is from Mr Theobald^ conjee lure, but he did not go to the 
bottom of the grievance, for Charnberlaiii is not quantity, and so 
can’t stand in the verse. Cuamberlino is from the said quarto of 
1613 . Tapstro, octavo, Ta^ltro, quarto, 1 have altered to Tapstero, 
Ostlero hight is from the first quarto too.— Spmpson. 

Hight is no amendment, being in old books ; as is also Cham^ 
bcrlino. The substituting Tapstero for Tastero (it to be called an 
amendment) is the only one,—Ed. 1778. 

Tapstro is the reading of the quarto of 1^35, so that Sympson's 

VOL. I. N 
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Our beds prepared, and bring ns snowy sheets, 
Where never footman stretch’d his butter’d hams.* 
The second, hight Tapstero ; who will see 
Our pots full filled, and no froth therein. 

The third, a gentle squire, Ostlero hight, 

Who will our palfries slick with whisps of straw, 
And in the manger put them oats enough, 

And never grease their teeth with candle-snuff.® 
‘‘ J^ife. That same dwarf’s a pretty boy, but the 
Squire’s a groutnole.”’ 

Ralph. Knock at the gates, my squire, with 
stately lance! 

Enter Tapster. 

Tap, Who’s there?—You’re welcome, gentle¬ 
men ! will you see a room ? 

George. Right courteous and valiant Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, this is the squire Tapstero. 
Ralph. Fair squire Tapstero I I, a wandering 
Kniglit, 

Hight of the Burning Pestle, in the quest 


ingenuity is confined to the introduction of an e in this word, which 
he might havo found twice in a correct state lower down in the 
very next page, 

’ Where never footman stretched his buttered hams.^ This alludes 
to the running footmen, a fashionable piece ol splendid folly pre¬ 
valent at the time. They were still kept by some noblemen in 
Scotland about the middle of the last century, and are yet to be 
met with occasionally upon the continent. Like the jockies, they 
are put upon a particular diet; and, in order to prevent cramps, 
the calves of their legs are greased, and to this the text refers, 

^ And never grease their teeth with candle-snuff'.^ A common 
trick of the ostlers at the time to prevent the horses from eating 
the hay. See a note on Love’s IMgrimagc, vol. XIII. p. 319. 

’ Groutnold.'] Corrected from the quarto of l6l3. The word 
is equivalent to thick'head. Sherwood interprets “ a grout-head 
for grout-noil, testede boeuf, qui a grosse teste,* 
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Of this fair lady’s casket and wrought purse, 
Losing myself in this vast wilderness, 

Am to this castle well by fortune brought ; 

Where hearing of the goodly entertain 
Your knight of holy order of the Bell 
Gives to all damsels, and all errant knights, 

I thought to knock, and now am bold to enter. 

Tap. An’t please you see a chamber, you are 
very welcome. [Exeunt^ 

“ Wife. George, I would have something done, 
and 1 cannot tell what it is. 

“ Cit. What is it, Nell ? 

“ Wife. Why, George, shall Ralph beat nobody* 
again ? Pr’ythee, sweetheart, let him ! 

“ Cit. So he shall, Nell j and if I join with him, 
we’ll knock them all. 


SCENE IV. 


London. A Room in the House Venterwels. 


Enter Master Humphrey Venterwels. 

Wife. Oh, George, here’s master Humphrey 
again now, tliat lost mistress Luce ; and mistress 
Luce’s father. Master Humphrey will do some¬ 
body’s errand, I warrant him.” 

Hum, Father, it’s true in arms I ne’er shall clasp 
her; 

For she is stol’n away by your man Jasper* 

“ Wife, I thought he would tell him.” 
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Vent, Unhappy that I am, to lose my child ! 
Now I begin to think on Jasper’s words, 

Who oft hath urged to me thy foolishness: 

Why didst thou let her go ? thou lovest her not, 
That wouldst bring home thy life, and not bring 
her. 

Hum. P'ather, forgive me ; shall T tell 30 U true? 
Look on my shoultlers, they are black and blue: 
Whilst to and fro fair Luce and I were winding, 
H c came and basted me with a hedge-binding. 
Vent. Get men and horses straight! we will be 
there 

Within this hour. You know the place again ? 
Hum. i know the place w here he my loins did 
swaddle ; 

I’ll get six horses, and to each a saddle. 

Vent. Mean time, I will go talk with Jasper’s 
father. \E.veunt, 

“ JP'ife. George, what wilt thou lay with me 
now, that master Humphrey has not mistress Luce 
yet? speak, George, what wilt thou lay with me? 

“ Cit. ISo, Isi'ell; I warrant thee, Jasper is at 
Put keiidge with her by this. 

“ IP'ije, Nay, George, you must consider mis¬ 
tress Luce’s feet are tender; and besides, ’tis dark; 
and 1 promise you truly, I do not see how he 
should get out of Waltham-Forest wdth her yet. 

“ Cit, Nay, cony, what wilt thou lay with me 
that Ralph has her not yet ? 

“ Ip ye. 1 will not lay against Ralph, honey, be¬ 
cause 1 have not spoken with him. But look, 
George; peace I here conies the merry old gen¬ 
tleman again.” 
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SCENE V. 


An Apartment in Merrythought’s House. 


Enter Old Meruythooght. 

Mer. [Sings,] When it- was grown to dark mid’^ 

night 

And all were fast asleep. 

In came Margaret's grimly ghost. 
And stood at Williatn s feet,^ 

I have money, and meat, and drink, before-hand, 
till to-morrow at noon; why should I be sad ? 
JMcthinks I have half-a-dozen jovial spirits within 
me,' ‘ / am three rnerry men, ’ and three 

• When it was grown, &c.l This stanza is from the ballad of 
Fair Margaret and Sweet William, Rcliques of Antieiit Poetry, 
vol. III. p. 120, where it is thus given: 

“ When day was gone and night was come, 

And all men fast asleep, 

Then came the spirit ol fair Marg'ret 
And stood at William's feet.’* 

The quotation in the text, and another at the end of the third act, 
gave rise to Mallefs Margaret's Ghost. 

^ Three merry men, &c.] See voi. VII. p. 189 this work. 
In Mayne’s Amorous War, the song of the culprits in Rollo seems 
to be directly alluded to: 

-" If't be our destiny 

To die by th’ string, the comfort is,wcVe three,'^ 
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merry men P —To what end should any man be sad 
in this world ? Give me a man that when he goes 
to hanging cries, “ Troul the black bowl to meP''' 
and a woman that will sing a catch in her travail! 
I have seen a man come by my door with a seri¬ 
ous face, in a black cloak, without a hatband, 
carrying his head as if he look’d for pins in the 
street: I have look’d out of my window half-a- 
year after, and have spied that man’s head upon 
London-bridge: ’Tis vile; never trust a tailor 
that does not sing at his work! his mind is on 
nothing but filching. 

“ JVy'e. Mark this, George ! ’tis worth noting: 
Godfrey, my tailor, you know, never sings, and 
he had fourteen yards to make this gown; and 
I’ll be sworn, mistress Penistonc the draper’s wife 
had one made with twelve.” 

Mer. ’Tis mirth that fills the veins with blood, 
More than wine, or sleep, or food; 

* Let each man keep his heart at ease. 

No man dies if that disease. 

He that would his body keep 
Front diseases, must not weep ; 


Again, in Davenport’s New Trick to Cheat the Devil; 

“ A scrivener, an usurer, and a pimp, 

All joined to ruin a young hopeful gentleman ; 

Now arc they turning an old three-rnan^s song : 

We be knaves all threeP 

* Troul the black bowl to me.'] Trotclc, or trolc the bowl was a 
common phrase in drinking for passing the vessel about, as appeals 
by the following beginning of an old catch : 

“ Trole, Irole the bowl to me, 

And 1 will trole the same again to thee.” 

Sir John HawkinJs History of Music, vol. III. p. 22. 

It is probably the above catch which Merrythought introduces 
in his speech. 
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But xvhocDer laughs and sings^ 

Never he his body brings 
IntofeverSy goutSy or rheums^ 

Or ling'ringly his lungs consuiries; 

Or meets zvith aches in the boncy 
Or catarrhs, or griping stone: 

But contented lives for aye ; 

The more he laughs, the more he may, 

JVife, Look, George; how sayst thou by this, 
George? Is’tnot a fine old man ? Now God’s bless¬ 
ing a’ thy sweet lips! when wilt thou be so merr}^, 
George? ’Faith, thou art the frowning’st little 
thing, when thou art angry, in a country. 

Cit, Peace, cony! thou shalt see him took 
down too, I warrant thee. 

Etiter Venterwels, 

Here’s Luce’s father come now.’^ 

Mer. As you came from JFahmghamy 

From the Holy Land, 

There met you not xvith my true love 
By the zvay as you came ? * 

Vent. Oh, master Merrythought, my daughter’s 
gone! 

This mirth becomes you not; my daughter’s gone! 


* As you came, &c.] F^’orn a ballad printed in Percy’s Reliques 
®f Antient i^oetry, vol. li. p. Si, whciO the st.inzu runs thus : 

As ye rarne. from the hob, land 
Of blessed Walsnigham, 
o, met you not with my true love 
As by the way you came ?” 
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Men Why, an if she be, what care I? 

Or let her come, or go, or tarry» 

Vent. Mock not my misery; it is your son . 
(Whom I have made my own, when all forsook him) 
Has stol’n my only joy, my child, away. • 

]\Ier. He set her on a milk-xvhite steed. 

And himself upon a grey ; 

He never tim^d his face again. 

But he bore her quite away} 

Vent. Unworthy of the kindness I have shewn 
To thee, and thine; too late, I well perceive. 
Thou art conseiitinu: to mv dauijhter’s loss. 

Mer. Your daughter? what a stir’s here wi’your 
daughter? Let her go, think no more on her, but 
sing loud. If both my sons were on the gallows, 
I would sing. 

Dozen, dozen, down; they fall 
Down, and arise they never shall. 

Vent. Oh, might I [but] behold her once again, 
And she once more embrace her aged sire 1 

Mer. Fy, how scurvily this goes ! 

“ And she once more embrace her aged sire r” 
You’ll make a dog on her, will ye ? ^ she cares much 
for her aged sire, I warrant you. 


5 He set her, &c.] A similar verse occurs in the ballad called 
The Douglas Tragedy, printed in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, vol. II. p. 217 :— 

** He's mounted her on a milk-white steed. 

And himself on a dapple grey, 

With a buglet horn hung by his side, 

And lightly they rode away.” 

* And she once more embrace her aged sire ? 

You'll make a dog on her, will ye We usually talk of a dog's 
sire and dam. 
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She cares not for her daddy^ nor 
She cares not for her mammy^ for 
She is, she she is, 

She is my brd of Lawgaves lassy* 

Vent. For this thy scorn I will pursue that son 
Of thine to death. 

Mer. Do; and when you ha’ kill’d him, 

Gwe him fioxoers enoxv. Palmer, gvoe him flmers 
enoiv ! 

Give him red and white, and blue, green, and yellow, 

Vexit. ril fetch my daughter- 

Mer. ril hear no more o’your daughter; it spoils 
my mirth. 

Vent. 1 say, I’ll fetch my daughter. 

Mer. fVas iicver man for lady's sake,* 

Ddfwn, down. 

Tormented as I poor Sir Guy, 

De derry down. 

For Lucy s sake, that lady bright, 

Down, down. 

As ever men beheld with eye t 
De derry dmn. 

Vent, ni be revenged, by Heaven ! [Exeunt, 


5 Was ne'Ver man, &c.] A stanza from the Legend of Sir Guy. 
Percy's Reiiqucb of Antient Poetry, vol III, p. 102 

“ Was ever knight for lady's sake 
Soe tost in love, as 1 Sir Guy 
For Pbelis fay re, that lady bright 
As ever man beheld with eye.' 

The ballad is again quoted in The Little French Lawyer, (vol. V. 
p. 162 .) 
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FINIS ACTUS SECUNDI. \^Mnsic. 

“ JVife. How dost thou like this, George ? 

“ Cit, Why this is well, cony; but if Ralph were 
hot once, thou shoiiklst see more. 

“ JVife. Tlie fiddlers go again, husband. 

“ O/. Ay, Nell; but this is scurvy music. I 
gave the whoreson gallows-money, and I think he 
has not got me the waits of Southwark : If I hear 
’em not anon,® I’ll twinge him by the ears.—You 
musicians, play Baloo ! ^ 

' “ W'fe. No, good George, let’s ha’ Lachrymse!® 

“ Cit. Why this is it, cony. 

“ JVife. It’s all the better, George. Now, sweet 
lamb, what story is that painted upon the cloth?^ 
the confutation of St Paul ? 

^ If 1 hear him not.'^ Amended by Sympson. 

’ Baloo.'^ See Percy^s Relitjues of Antient Poetry, vol, II. 
p. 196 ’. Lady Anne Botinvelfs Lamentation ; in which the con¬ 
cluding lines of each stanza arc these : 

“ Balow, my babe, lie slil and sleipe ! 

It grieves me sair to see thee weepe."—Ed. 17/8. 

There are several other popular songs which have a similar bur¬ 
den, but the text alludes to the tune, which was still popular in 
the reign of Charles II. 

® Lachrymoe.] This tune is frequently mentioned in these volumes. 
See vol. VII. 151, IX. 219, 480, &c. 

® What story is that painted upon the cloth ?] That is, upon the 
drop scene, which appears not to have moved, as at present, upon a 
roller, but a plain curtain to draw back to each side of the stage. 
It may here be observed, that the present play is one of the strong¬ 
est proofs in favour of Mr Malone’s argument, that there were no 
moveable scenes in the ancient theatres ; as the citizen and his wife 
would certainly have made their observations on the different alter¬ 
ations, which must have been necessary had the scenery intended to 
be imagined been actually reprcsentedi Sec also the beginning of 

10 
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" Cit, No, lamb; that’s Ralph and Lucrece. 

“ Wife. Ralph and Lucrece? which Ralph? our 
Ralph ? 

“ Cit. No, mouse; that was a Tartarian.* 

“ Wife. A Tartarian ? Well, I would the fiddlers 
had done, that wc might see our Ralph again!” 


the fourth act, where the boy answers to the demand of the wife, 
that the players cannot represent the King of Cracovia’s house 
covered with black velvet. 

* That xms a Tartarian.] The citizen’s mistake and his wife’s 
consequent surprise will not be understood without recollecting 
tliat Tartarian was a cant term for a thief. So in The Mcrr/ 
Devil of Edmonton, the Host says—“ There’s not a Tartarian 
nor a carrier shall breathe upon your geldings ; they have vil¬ 
lainous rank feet the rogues, and they shall not sweat in my li¬ 
nen.” And in The Wandering Jew, iG tO, as quoted by Mr Heed, 
the Hangman says—“ J pray, master Jew, bestow a cast of your 
ofllce upon me, a poor member of the law, by telling me my for¬ 
tune, whether J shall die in my bed or no, or what else shall hap¬ 
pen to me ; and if any thieving Tartarian shall bieak in upon 
you, I will with both hands nimbly lend a cast of my olhcc upon 
him.” 
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ACT HI. SCENE I. 


Waltham Forest, 


Enter Jasper and Luce. 

« 

Jasp, Come, my dear deer! though we have lost 
our way, 

We have not lost ourselves. Are you not weary 
With this night’s wand’ring, broken from your rest ? 
And frighted with the terror that attends 
The darkness of this wild unpeopled place? 

Luce, No, my best friend; 1 cannot either fear, 
Or entertain a weary tljouglit, whilst you 
(The end of all my full desires) stand by me: 

Let them that lose their hopes, and live to languish 
Amongst the number of forsaken lovers, 

Tell the long weary steps, and number time. 
Start at a shadow, and shrink up their blood, 
Whilst 1 (possessed with all content and quiet) 
Thus take my pretty love, and thus embrace him. 
Jasp. You have caught me, Luce, so fast, that 
whilst I live 

I shall become your faithful prisoner, 

And wear these chains for ever.—Come, sit down, 
And rest your body, too, too delicate 
For these disturbances.—So! will you sleep? 
Come, do not be more able than you are; 

I know you are not skilful in these watches, 

For women are no soldiers: JBe not nice, 
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But take it; sleep, I say. 

Luce. I cannot sleep ; 

Indeed I cannot, friend. 

Jasp. Why then we’ll sing. 

And try how that will work upon our senses. 
Luce. I’ll sing, or say, or any thing but sleep. 
Jasp. Come, little m’ermaid, rob me of my heart 
With that enchanting voice. 

Luce. You mock me, Jasper. 


SONG. 

i 

Jasp. Tell me^ dearest^ what is Ime f * 

Luce. ""Tis a lightning from above ; 

'Tis an arr'ow, 'tis a jire^ 

'I'is a boy they call Desb^e. 

"2'is a smile 
Doth beguile 

Jasp. The poor hearts of men that prove. 

Tell me more^ are women true ? 

Luce. Some love clumgCj and so do you. 

Jasp. they fair, and never kind? 

Luce. Yes, tvhcn men turn with the ztind. 

Jasp. Are they jroward? 

Luce. Ever toward 

Those that love, to love anew. 

Jasp. Dissemble it no more; I see the god 
Of heavy sleep lay on his heavy mace 
Upon your eye-lids. 

Luce, I am very heavy. [Sleeps, 


* Tell me, dearest, what is love."] This song, with a little varia- 
Mon, is also in The Captain, vol. IX. p, 175.—Ed. 1778. 
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Jasp. Sleep, sleep; and quiet rest erown thy 
sweet thoughts! 

Keep from her fairblood[allj distempers,^ startings, 
Horrors, and fearful shapes ! let all her dreams 
Be joys, and chaste delights, embraces, wishes, 
And such new pleasures as the ravish’d soul 
Gives to the senses!—Somy charms have took. 
Keep her, ye powers divine, whilst I contemplate 
Upon the wealth and beauty of her mind ! 

She’s only fair, and constant, only kind, 

And only to thee, Jasper. Oh, my joys ! 

Whither will you transport me? let not fullness 
Of my poor buried hopes come up together, 

And overcharge my spirits ; I am weak! 

Some say (however ill) the sea and women 
Are govern’d by the moon; both ebb and flow, 
Both full of changes ; yet to them that know. 
And truly judge, these but opinions are. 

And heresies, to bring on pleasing war 
Between our tempers, that without these were 
Both void of after-love, and present fear ; 

Which are tlie best of Cupid. Oh, thou child 
Bred from despair, I dare not entertain thee, 
Having a love without the faults of women. 

And greater in her perfect goods than men ; 
Which to make good, and please myself the 
stronger, 

Though certainly I am certain of her love. 

I’ll try her, that the world and memory 

May sing to after-times her constancy.— [Draws, 

Luce 1 Luce ! awake! 

Luce, Why do you fright me, friend. 

With those distemper’d looks ? what makes your 
sword 


* Keep from her fair blood distempers^ startings.^ Sympson, to 
assist the measure, added the word ALL.'-^Ed. 1773. 
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Drawn in your hand? who hath offended you?— 
I prythee, Jasper, sleep; thouTt wild with watch¬ 
ing. 

Jasp: Come, make your way to Heaven, and 
bid the world, 

With all the villainies that stick upon it, 
Farewell; you’re for another life. 

Luce. Oh, Jasper, 

How have my tender years committed evil, 
Especially against the man I love, 

Thus to be cropp’d untimely ? 

Jasp. Foolish girl, 

Canst thou imagine I coidd love his daughter 
That flung me from my fortune into nothing? 
Discharged me his service, shut the doors 
Upon my poverty, and scorn’d my ])rayers, 
Sending me, like a boat without a mast, 

To sink or swim ? Come; by this hand, you die ! 
I must have life and blood, to satisfy 
Your father’s wrongs. 

“ JVJe. Away, George, away! raise the watch 
at Liidgate, and bring a mittimus from the justice 
for this desperate villain! Now I charge you, gen¬ 
tlemen, see the king’s peace kept! Oh, my heart, 
what a varlet’s this, to offer manslaughter upon 
the harmless gentlewoman! 

“ Cit, I warrant thee, sweetheart, we’ll have 
him hampered.” 

Luce. Oh, Jasper, be not cruel! 

If thou wilt kill me, smile, and do it quickly, 

And let not many deaths appear before me! 

I am a woman made of fear ana love, 

A weak, weak woman ; kill not with thy eyes I 
They shoot me through and through. Strike ! I 
am ready; 

And, dying, still 1 love thee. 
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Venterwels, Master Humphrey, and Men, 
Vent, Whereabouts ? 

Jasi). No more of this ; now to myself again. 
Hum, 'i'here, there lie stands, with sword, like 
martial knight, 

Drawn in his hand ; therefore beware the fight, 
You that he wise; for, were I good Sir Bevis, 

I vrould not stay his coining. By your leav^s,^ 
Vent, Sirrah, restore my daughter! 

Jasp. Sirrah, no. 

Vent, Upon him then ! 

[Luce is torn from Jasper. 
Wife, So; down with him, down with him, 
down with him I cut him i’ th’ leg, boys, cut him 
r th’ leg!" 

Vent, Come your ways, minion 1 I’ll provide a 
cage 

For you, you’re grown so tame. Horse her away ! 
Hum, Truly, I’m glad your forces have the day. 

[Exeunt all but Jasper. 
Jasp, They’re gone, and 1 am hurt; my love is 
lost. 

Never to get again. Oh, me unhappy I 
Bleed, bleed and die.—I cannot. ()li, my folly. 
Thou hast betrayed me! Hope, where art thou fled? 
Tell me, if thou be’st any where remaining. 

Shall I but see my love again ? Oh, no 1 


^ By your leaves.] This must be pronounced as two syllables ; 
it is in the ta^te ol Chaucer and our old English poets; ’Tis a li¬ 
cense however our poets seldom take, and I don’t remember above 
three or four instances of il throughout the edition,— Sympson. 

One might also suppose that Sympson conceived the poet to be 
serious in dividing the wonf *Tis in the taste of master Hum¬ 
phrey, for Chaucer was never thought of. 
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She will not deign to look upon her butcher, 

Nor is it fit she should ; yet I must venture. 

Oh, Chance, or Fortune, or whate’er thou art. 
That men adore for powerful, hear my cry, 

And let me loving live, or losing die M 
Wife. Is a’ gone, George ? 

“ Cit. Ay, cony. 

“ Wife. Marry, and let him go, sweetheart! By 
the faith a’ my body, a* has put me into such a 
fright, that I tremble (as they say) as ’twere aii 
aspen-leaf: Look a’ my little finger, George, how 
it shakes I Now in truth every member of my 
body is the worse for’t. 

“ Cit. Come, hug in mine arms, sweet mouse ; 
he shall not fright thee any more. Alas, mine 
own dear heart, how it quivers I 


SCENE II. 


A Room ill the Bell-Inn. 


Enter Mrs Merrythought, Ralph, Michael, 
Tim, Cieorge, Host, and a Tapster. 

“ Wife. Oh, Ralph I how dost thou, Ralph ? How 
hast thou slept to-night? has the knight used thee 
well ? 

“ Cit. Peace, Nell; let Ralph alone!” 


^ And let me loving live, or losing die.] Loving means here, pos- 
icssing her I love.— 

VOJ. 1. 


o 
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SIO 

Tap, Master, the reckoning is not paid. 

Ralph, Right courteous Knight, who, for the 
order’s sake 

Which thou hast ta’en, hang’st out the holy Bell, 
As I this flaming Pestle bear about, 

We render thanks to your puissant self. 

Your beauteous lady, and your gentle squires. 
For thus refreshing of our wearied limbs. 

Stiffen’d with hard atchievements in wild desart. 
Tap. Sir, there is twelve shillings to pay. 
Ralph. Thou merry squire Tapstero, thanks to 
thee 

Tor comforting our souls with double jug ! 

And if adventurous Fortune prick thee forth. 
Thou jovial squire, to follow feats of arms. 

Take heed thou tender every lady’s cause. 

Every true knight, and every damsel fair! 

But spill the blood of treacherous Saracens, 

And false enchanters, that with magic spells 
, H avc done to death full many a noble knight. 
Host. Thou valiantKnightof the Burning Pestle, 
give ear to me; there is twelve shillings to pay, 
and, as 1 am a true Knight, I will not bate a penny. 

“ Wifl\ George, I pray thee tell me, must Ralph 
pay twelve shillings now? 

“ Cit. No, Nell, no ; nothing but the old Knight 
is merry with Ralph. 

“ JVye. Oh, is’t nothing else ? Ralph will be as 
merry as he.” 

Ralph. Sir Knight, this mirth of yours becomes 
you well; 

But, to requite this liberal courtesy, 

If any of your squires will follow arms, 

He shall receive from my heroic hand, 

A knighthood, by the virtue of this Pestle. 

Host. Fair Knight, 1 thank you for your noble 
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olFer; * therefore, gentle Knight, twelve shillings 
you must pay, or I must cap you.^ 

Wife. Look, George ! did not I tell thee as 
much ? the Knight of the Bell is in earnest. Ralph 
shall not be beholding to him: Give him his money, 
George, and let him go Snick-iip.^ 

“ Cit. Cap Ralph ? No; hold your hand. Sir 
Knight of the Bell! There’s your money; have 
you any thing to say to Ralph now ? Cap Ralph? 

“ JVife. I would you should know it, Ralph has 
friends that will not suffer him to be capt for tea 
times so much, and ten times to the end of that. 
Now take thy course, Ralph!” 

Mrs Mcr. Come, Michael; thou and I will go 
home to thy father; he hath cnougli left to keep 
us a day or two, and we’ll set fellows abroad to 
cry our purse and our casket: Shall we, Michael.'* 
Mich. Ay, I pray, mother; in truth iny feet are 
full of chilblains with travelling, 

JVife. ’Faith, and those chilblains are a foul 
trouble. Mistress Merrythought, when your youth 
comes home, let him rub all the soles of his feet, 
and his heels, and his ancles, with a mouse-skin; 


« lair Knight, I thank you for noble ofer.’\ So the first quarto. 
‘Die te.xt is from the second. 

7 --or 7 must cap you.'] With the nature of this punish¬ 

ment 1 am notacciuamted. That it continued in use till the eigh¬ 
teenth century will be seen by the following quotation :— 

“ About the middle of the wharf, was a stone arch over the 
passage to 7'ray tor's gate, where stood a centinel, who, I observed, 
was very caretul nobody should lean upon it, or touch it, lest 
Ihcir elbows i r their fingers should wear away her majesty's free¬ 
stone ; and to p— against it was a crime that deserved capping at 
least, except (like swearing at a precisian s club) for every such 
offence you vvould forfeit sixpence.”—W aeo's London Spy, fifth 
edit. 1718, p. 318. 

* Let him go siiick-iip.] Se above, p. 179’ 
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or, if none of your people can catch a mouse, when 
he goes to-bed, let him roll his feet in the warm 
embers, and I warrant you he shall be well; and 
you may make him put his fingers between his 
toes, and smell to them; it’s very sovereign for 
his head, if he be costive.” 

MrsMer. Master Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
my son Michael and I bid you farewell: I thank 
your worship heartily for your kindness. 

Ralph. Farewell, fair lady, and your tender 
squire! 

If pricking througli these desarts, I do hear 
"Of any traiterous knight, who through his guile 
Hath lit upon your casket and your purse, 

I will despoil him of them and restore them. 

Mrs Mer. I thank your worship. 

[Edit with Michael. 

Ralph. Dwarf, bear iny shield j squire, elevate 
my lance; 

And now, farewell, you Knight of holy Bell! 

“ Cit. Ay, ay, Ralph, all is paid.” 

Ralph. But yet, beforelgo, speak, worthy knight, 
If aught you do of sad adventures know. 

Where errant-knight may through his prowess win 
Eternal fame, and free some gentle souls 
From endless bonds of steel and lingering pain. 

Host. Sirrah, go to Nick the barber, and bid him 
prepare himself, as I told you before, quickly. 

Tap. I am gone, sir. [_Ed'it, 

Host. Sir Knight, this wilderness-atfordeth none 
But the great venture, where full many a knight 
Hath tried his prowess, and come off with shame ; 
And where I would not have you lose your life, 
Against no man, but furious fiend of hell. 

Ralph. Speak on, Sir Knight; tell what he is, 
and where: 
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For here I vow*^ upon my blazing badge, 

Never to blaze a day in quietness ; 

But bread and water will 1 only eat, 

And the green herb and rock shall be my couch, 
Till I have quell’d that man, or beast, or fiend, 
That works such damage to all errant-knights. 

Host. Not far from hence, near to a craggy cliff, 
At the north end of this distressed town, 

There doth stand a lowly house, 

Ruggedly builded, and in it a cave 
In which an ugly giant now doth won,* 

Ycleped Barbaroso ; in his hand 
He shakes a naked lance of purest steel. 

With sleeves turn’d up ; and him before he wears 
A motley garment, to preserve his clothes 

9 I'or here I vow, &:c.] It would be endless to quote instances 
of the vows of knight-errants when entering upon a quest. Don 
Quixote’s oath, founded on that of the Marquis de Mantua, im¬ 
mediately occurs to recollection, and seems the one alluded to in 
the text. Pcllicer, in his excellent edition of Don Quixote, ob¬ 
serves, that Cervantes either did not recollect or purposely altered 
the vow of the marquis, which he subjoins from the old ballad, and 
which was, never to comb his hair, nor cut his beard, nor to change 
his dress, nor put on new shoes, never to enter any town or vil¬ 
lage, not to take ofl his armour, unless to wash liis body; never to 
eat upon a table-cloth, nor sit down at a table, till he had revenged 
Ilaldovinob. In the surreptitious second part of Don Quixote by 
Avellaneda, (ed. Madrid, 1805, 12. vol. I, p. 217.) the fictitious 
giant Bramidan del Tajayunque sums up a most comprehensive 
vow in these terms, by referring to the same romance-ballad: *^Juro 
y prometo de no comer pan in manteles^ ni holgartne con la reyna^ y 
cn sii?na,Juro todos hs demasjuramentos que en semejantes trances 
sueJen Juror los verdaderos caUalleros andantes^ cuya lista hallards 
en la historia que rejiere el amargo llanto que sc hizo sobre el malo~ 
grado Valdovith i.’' In the romance of Perceforest, (edit. 1531, 
vol. I. cap. XLl.) Alexander the Great and his chivalry take an 
oath that they will never rest one day in one place ur.til the great 
quest is accomplished. The lovely damsel of the lake becoming 
enamoured of Alexander, detains him for twelve days in her castle, 
which her magic art represents to him as one. 

* Hwi.] Old word for dwc/^.«-'Sympson, 
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From blood of those knights which he massacres^ 
And ladies gent; without his door doth hang 
A copper bason, on a prickant spear; 

At which no sooner gentle knights can knock 
But the shrill sound fierce Barharoso hears, 

And rushing forth, brings in the errant-knight, 
And sets him down in an enchanted chair: 

Then with an engine, which he hath prepared, 
AFith forty teeth, he claws his courtly crown, 
Next makes him wink, and underneath his chin 
He plants a brazen piece of mighty bord,* 

.And knocks his bullets round about his cheeks ; 
Whilst with his fingers, and an instrument 
With wdiich he snaps his hair olf, he doth fill 
The w^retch’s ears with a most hideous noise. 
Thus every knight-adventurer he doth trim, 

And now no creature dares encounter him. 

Ralph. In God’s name, 1 will fight with him ;" 

Kind sir. 

Go but before me to this dismal cave 
Where this huge giant Barbaroso dwells. 

And, by that virtue that brave Ilosicler 
That damned brood of ugly giants slew,^ 

^ A brazen piece of mighlp board.] So the [folio and] octavo , 
the first [and second] quarto, of mighty Lord. J3oth of which arc 
foreign to the places they occupy. 1 conjecture the poets intend¬ 
ed to say bore ; so the cavity of a gun, cannon, &c. is commonly 
called : And though the anachronism of making ordnance con¬ 
temporary with knightrerrantiy may be allowed, yet nonsense has, 
or can have, no claim to the like privilege.—Sj/TOpion. 

The old quarto is right. Bord means lim or ciicumfcrcnce- 
The word is used in this sense by Spenser.— Mason, 

Sympson commits two very absurd mistakes: be did not under¬ 
stand that the brazen piece was the barber’s bason ; and did not re¬ 
collect that the lime in which the comedy was supposed to be acted 
was the age of our authors, not that of chivalry, 

* 1 milfght him.'] Corrected in l635. 

• —that virtue that brave Rosiclcr 

That damned brood of vgty giants slew.] Rosicler's adventures 
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And Palmerin Frannarco overthrew,* 

I doubt not but to curb this traitor foul, 

And to the devil send his guilty soul. 

Host, Brave-spriglited Knight, thus far I will 
perform 

This your request; I’ll bring you within sight 
Of this most loathsome place, inhabited 
By a more loathsome man; but dare not stay, 
For this main force swoops all he sees away. 
Ralph. Saint George! Set on; before march, 
squire and page ! [E.vmnt. 

“ Wife. George, dost think Ralph will confound 
the giant ? 

Cit. I hold my cap to a farthing he does : 
Why, Nell, I saw him wrestle with the great 
Dutchman,® and hurl him. 


with the giants which infested the kingdom of Lira occur in the 
fourth volume of the Chevalier dc Soleil, a French translation of 
the Spanish romance alluded to above, Calderon founded his co¬ 
medy, entitled El Castillo de Lindabrjdis; on the same romance, 

s And Valmerin Frannarco overlhrew,~\ This combat is related 
in the fifty-first chapter of Pulmciin d' Ohva, fol. 7‘)i of the Dutch 
translation, Arnhem, ifijS, from which chapter the passage read 
by Ralph in the second scene of the first act is quoted, 

^ The great Dutchman.] Possibly this is the same person who is 
mentioned in S. Rowley's Noble J?panish Soldier“ Shall I be 
that German fencer, and beat all the knocking boys before me ? 
Shall I kill him ?" It must be recollected, that the term Dutch was 
formerly in general applied more properly than now to the Ger¬ 
mans; the Dutch being commonly called Hollanders. Anothci 
allusion probably to the same person occurs in The Roaring Girl, 
by Middleton and Dekkar : 

—What durst move you, sir, 

To think me whorish ? a name which Pd tear out 
From tlie high Germans throat,** 

Mr Reed quotes the following allusion to him from the Curtain 
Drawer of the World, 1612. 4. p. 27 :—“ Ask but the Curtain 
Drawer, and he will tell you that few there are, and tliose eicape 
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“ ’Faith, and that Dutchman was a good¬ 
ly man, if all things were answerable to his big¬ 
ness. And yet they say there was a Scotchman 
higher than he, and that they two and a knight 
met,’ and saw one another for nothing. But of 
all the sights that ever were in London, since I 
was married, methinks the little child that was so 
fair grown about the members was the prettiest; 
that and the hermaphrodite.® 

“ Cif. Nay, by your leave, Nell, Ninivic was 
better, 

“ IVife, Ninivie } Oh, that was the story of 


very hardly, like the bird out of the snare, like the German out of 
Wood-street, or those that commit murder, or like him that escapes 
the hangman from the tree of execution." 

’ That they two and a knight met.^ 'J’li.i correction in the pre¬ 
sent edition 1 hope will be allowed by every candid and judicious 
reader: Night being the time when these mcn-monsters remo\c 
from place to place, thereby to prevent spoiling their market, by 
exposing to common view what they would have the world pay 
clearly for the sight of.— Sympson. 

Sympson reads on a nighty and he may be right; yet perhaps 
the authors alluded to some known anecdote, A gentleman much 
cioformed came amongst others to see Burns the Irish giant j “ Re¬ 
turn his money," growled the Patagonian to his door-keeper, we 
monsters pay nothing f«r seeing each other." 

* That and the hermaphrodite.] Perhaps the redoubled Moll 
Cut-purse, or Mary Frith, who was commonly reputed to be a 
hermaphrodite. It may have been one of her pecuniary resources 
to exhibit herself for money. The circumstance mentioned pre¬ 
viously is not without its parallel in modern times. Such monsters 
were usually exhibited at fairs. So in Lingua, or the Combat of 
the Five Senses: “ Visus, I wonder that, amongst all your objects, 
you presented us not with Plato's idea, or the sight of Niniveh, 
Babylon, London, or some Sturbridgefair monsters,’* 

The motion or puppet show of Niniveh was highly popular at 
the time, and it is often mentioned in the anticnt drama ; for in¬ 
stance in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, and Bartholo¬ 
mew Fair, in Lingua, as quoted in the preceding note, and in our 
authors' Wit at Several Weapons, (vol. XI. p, 272.) 
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Joan and the wall,^ was it not, George ? 

Cit, Yes, lamb 


SCENE III. 


London, The Street before Merrythought s House, 


Enter Mrs Merrythought. 

IVyh. Look, George; here comes mistress 
Merrythought again! and I would have Ralph 
come and light with the giant; I tell you true, 1 
long to see’t. 

“ Cit, Good mistress Merrythought, be gone, I 
pray you, for my sake! I pray you forbear a little; 
you shall have audience presently; I have a little 
business. 

Wife. Mistress Merrythought, if it please you 
to refrain your passion a little, till Ralph have 
dispatched the giant out of the way, we shall 
think ourselves much bound to thank you: 1 
thank you, good mistress Merrythought. 

[^Ei'it Mrs Merrythought. 

Enter a Boy, 

“ Cit. Toy, come liither ; send away Ralph and 
this whoreson giant (quickly. 

Boy. In good faith, sir, we cannot; you’ll 


9 Story o/Joan arid the wall.] Affected blunder for Jonah and 
Jic wjAc/c.— Theobald. 
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utterly spoil our play, and make it to be hissed; 
and it cost money ; you will not suffer us to go 
on with our plot. I pray, gentlemen, rule him! 

** CU, Let him come now and dispatch this, and 
ril trouble you no more, 

“ Bo7y. Will you give me your hand of that? 

“ fFl/e. Give him thy hand, George, do; and 
ril kiss him. I warrant thee the youth means 
plainly. 

** Boj/. Til send him to you presently. 

Bo^ 

“ Wife. I thank you, little youth. Taith, the 
‘child hath a sweet breath, George; but I think 
it be troubled with the worms; Carduus Bcne- 
dictus and mare’s milk were the only thing in the 
world fort.—Oh, Ralph’s here, George! God sent! 
thee good luck, Ralph 1” 


SCENE IV. 


Before a Barriers Shop in Waltham^ 


Enter Ralph, Host^ Tim, and George. 

Host. Puissant knight, yonder his mansion is, 
Lo, where the spear and copper bason are ! 
Behold that string on which hangs many a tooth,* 


■ Behold that string on which hangs many a tooth.^ The barberi 
anciently displayed the tcelh which they had drawn on a string or 
-ikain, which they sometimes wore about iheir persons. In the ro- 
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Drawn from the gentle jaw of wand’ring knights! 
I dare not stay to sound ; he will appear. [Es:iL 
Ralph, Oh, faint not, heart! Susan, my lady 
dear. 

The cobler’s maid in Milk-Street, for whose sake 
I take these arms, oh, let the thought of thee 
Carry thy knight through all adventurous deeds; 
And, in the honour of thy beauteous self, 

May I destroy this monster Barbaroso I— 

Knock, squire, upon the bason, till it break 
With the shrill strokes, or till the giant speak. 

[Tim knocks upon the bason* 

Enter Barber, 

Wife. Oh, George, the giant, the giant! Now, 
Ralph, for thy life!” 

Bar, What fond unknowing wight is this, that 
dares 

So rudely knock at Barbaroso’s cell. 

Where no man comes, but leaves his fleece behind ? 

Ralph. I, traiterous caitiff, who am sent by Fate 
To punish all the sad enormities 


Etiance of Otucl, that champion having laid bare his advorsaij»'* 
jaw by a stroke of his faulchion, thus gibes him, v. 1311: 

—“ Clarel, so mote thou the, 

Why sheuwcstoii thi teth to me ? 

I am no toth drawere / 

Thou ne sest me no ckeine here.** 

The chain alludes, most probably, to a string worn by the barber* 
at the time, composed of the teeth they had drawn; and Cleve¬ 
land, in his< eh'brated sa'iie, entitled “ The Rebel Scot/' speaking 
of their nation:'I disposition to be mercenary soldiers, says, 

“ Nature with Scots as tooth-drawers has dealt, 

Who use to hang their sword upon their belt." 

See also Lazarillo’s lamentation in The Woman-Hater, vol. X. 
p. 74 .—From Southey's Letters from Spain, it seems that the prac¬ 
tice is still prevalent in that country. 
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Thou hast committed against ladies gent, 

And errant-knights, traitor to God and men! 
Prepare thyself; this is the dismal hour 
Appointed for thee to give strict account 
Of all thy beastly treacherous villanies. 

Bar. Fool-hardy knight, full soon thou shalt aby 
This fond reproach; Thy body will I bang; 

[//e takes d<mn his pole. 

And lo ! upon that string thy teeth shall hang. 
Prepare thyself, for dead soon slialt thou be. 
Ralph, Saint George for me ! \TheyJighL 
Bar. Gargantua for me ! 

“ Wife, To him, Ralph, to him! hold up the 
giant; set out thy leg before, Ralph ! 

“ Cit, Falsify a blow, Ralph, falsify a blow! the 
giant lies open on the left side. 

“ Wife, liear’t ofP, bcar’t off still; There, hoy.-- 
Oh, Ralph’s almost down, Ralph’s almost down !’* 
Ralph. Susan, inspire me ! now have up again. 
“ Wife. Up, up, up, up, up ! so, Ralph ! down 
with him, down with him, Ralph ! 

Cit. Fetch him o’er the hip, boy ! 

[Ralph knocks down the Barber, 
‘‘ Wife. There, boy! kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, 
Ralph ! 

‘‘ Cit. No, Ralph ; get all out of him first.” 
Ralph. Presumptuous man ! see to what des¬ 
perate end 

Thy treachery hath brought thee : The just gods, 
Who never prosper those that do despise them, 

For all the villanies which thou hast done 
To knights and ladies, now have paid thee home, 
By my stiff'arm, a knight adventurous. 

But say, vile wretch, before I send thy soul 
To sad Avernus, (whither it must go) 

What captives holdst thou in thy sable cave ? 
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Bar, Go in, and free them all; thou hast the 
day. 

Ralph. Go, squire and dwarf, search in this 
dreadful cave, 

And free the wretched prisoners from their bonds. 

[E.veimt Tim and George. 

Bar. I crave for mercy, as ihou art a Knight, 
And scorn’st to spill the blood of those that beg. 

Ralph, Thou shew’d’st no mercy, nor shalt thou 
have any; 

Prepare thyself, for thou shalt surely die. 

Enter Tim leading one xrinhng, xvith a Bason nyidef 
his Chhij as prepared for shaving, 

Tim. Behold, brave Knight, here is one prisoner, 
AVhom this vile man hath used as you see.* 

“ Wife. This is the first wise word I heard the 
squire speak.” 

Ralph. Speak what thou art, and how thou liast 
been used, 


“ Uliom this wilil man.'] Though all the copies agree in this 
loading, it is ^ct highly piohable that a corruption has taken place 
lioro. Iniiiiinanily and liaibarity arc ll;e characlerislics this giant 
is distinguished by, and as such I would have what I take to be 
the light lection leslorcd, and make the line run thus, 

II horn this vildc maiif See. 

rUde lor vile is the cominoii lection both in Shakspeare and Spen¬ 
ser, and 1 am surprised that the great Oxford editor of Shakspeare 
should so frequently (I believe universally) alter this reading in 
iiis fine edition of that poet into the modi rii t’lVc’.—Sympson. 

We cannot conceive whs INIr Sympsoii should be surprised at 
this : himself -ontesscs thut it is only niudernizing the ortho¬ 
graphy ; and it that is not allowable in this word, why is it in any 
other?—Ed. 1778. 

“ The great litford editor of Shakspeare,” as Seward calls Sir 
'I’homas liannicr, was perhaps the worst, and certainly the boldest 
and rashesl editor lliat any poet evci had. 
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That I may give him condign punishment. ^ 

1 Knight. I am a Knight that took my journey 
post 

Northward from London; and, in courteous wise. 
This giant trained me to his loathsome den, 
Under pretence of killing of the itch ; 

And all my body with a powder strewed, 

That smarts and stings; and cut away my beards 
And my curl’d locks, wlierein were ribands tied;^^ 
And with a water wash’d my tender eyes, 

(Whilst up and down about me still he skipt) 
Whose virtue is, that till my eyes be wiped 
‘With a dry cloth, for this my foul disgrace, 

I shall not dare to look a dog i’ th’ face. 

“ Wife. Alas, poor Knight! Relieve him, Ralph; 
relieve poor knights, whilst you live.” 

Ralph. My trusty Squire, convey him to the 
town. 

Where he may find relief. Adieu, fair Knight ’ 

\Exeunt Knight, and Tim. 

Enter George, leading one xvith a Patch over his 

Nose. 

George* Puissant Knight, o’ th’ Burning Pestle 
bight, 

See here another wretch, whom this foul beast 
Hath scotch’d^ and scored in this inhuman wisew 

3 That that I may give condign punishment.^ Corrected in 

* And my curl'd locks, 'therein were ribands tied.] In this fan¬ 
tastical manner the gallants of the time attired their hair, and the 
practice was strongly inveighed against by the puritans. 

^ Scorch'd and scored.] The account that the Knight, here 
handed out by the Dwarf, gives of himself a little after, makes 
much against the reading of scorch'd, but naturally agrees with 
the alteration Mr Theobald and myself have advanccd.-^-^j/w/iso//- 
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Ralph, Speak me tliy name, and eke thy place 
of birth, 

And what hath been thy usage in this cave. 

2 Knight. I am a Knight, Sir Pockliole is my 
name, 

And by my birth I am a Londoner, 

Free by my copy, but my ancestors 

Were Frenchmen alland riding hard this way, 

Upon a trotting horse, my bones did ache; 

And I, faint Knight, to ease my weary limbs. 

Lit at this cave ; when straight this furious fiend, 
With sharpest instrument of purest steel, 

Did cut the gristle of my nose away. 

And in the place this velvet plaister stands : 
Relieve me, gentle Knight, out of his hands 1 
“ /U//c. Good Ralph, relieve Sir Pockliole, and 
send him away; for in truth his breath stinks.” 
Ralph. Convey him straight after the othci 
Kniglit.— 

Sir Pockliole, lare you well ! 

2 Knight. Kind sir, good night! 

xvith GeorgF. 

Man. [IVithin.^ Deliver ns ! [6 V/ca' zvithin. 

Woman. \}Vithln.\ Deliver us! 

‘‘ Wife. Hark, George, wliat a woful cry there 
is ! 1 think some woman lics-in there.” 

Man. \JViihin.\ Deliver us ! 

Woman. \lVithin.\ Deliver us ! 

Ralph. VVhat ghastly noise is this ? sjieak, Bar- 
baroso; 

Or, by this blazing steel, thy head goes off! 

Bar, Piisoners of mine, whom 1 in diet keep, 

* -«/?/ ancestors 

Were I’lmcltinm all'] Alluding to the name of the knight. 
It should be remembered, that the occupation of a surgeon 'vys 
the time joined lo that of a barber. 
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Send lower down into the cave, 

And in a tub that’s heated smoking hot,’ 

There they may find them, and deliver them. 

Ralph. Run, Squire and Dwarf ; deliver them 
with speed. [Exeunt Tim ami GEOiuiE. 

^^TVIfe. But will not Ralph kill this giant? Surely 
I am afraid, if he let him go he will do as much 
hurt as ever he did. 

“ Cit. Not so, mouse, neither, if he could con¬ 
vert him. 

“ fFifi. Ay, George, if he could convert him ; 
but a giant is not so soon converted as one of us 
ordinary people. There’s a pretty talc of a witch, 
that had the devil’s mark about her, (God bless 
ns !) that had a giant to her son, that was called 
Lob-lie-by-the-fire ; ® didst never hear it, George ? 

’’ And in a tuo that's heated smoking hot.'] iiiis alludes to the 
diet used for patients aftlicted with the venereal disease, while ini' 
der a course of guiacum. So in Timou of Athens:— 

“ Be a whore still! they love thee not that use thee ; 

Give them diseases, leaving thee their lust, 

Make use of thy salt hours: season the slaves 
For tubs and baths; bring down rosc-cheeked youth 
To tlie tub-fast and the diet.’* 

What the diet of the patients under this regimen was may be IcariV' 
ed from the context. 

8 Lob-lie-by-the-Jire.] Lob, as Dr Johnson observes, as well as 
lubber, looby, (obcock, denotes inartivity of body, and dulness of 
mind. It was commonly usi'd as a term of contempt. 'Die Fairy 
in Midsummer Night’s Dream calls Puck, “ thou lob of spirits." 
Mr Warton, commenting on the following lines of Milton’s L’AF 
Icgro,— 

“ Tells how the drudging goblin sweat, 

To cam his cream-bowl duly set, - - - - 
Then lies him down, the lubbar-fiend,'* 
observes, that “ llobin Gtmdfellow, who is here made a gigantic 
spirit, fond of lying by the lire, aniV called the litbbar-Jiend, seems 
to be confounded with the sleepy giant mentioned in the Knight 
of the Burning Pestle.”—It seems not improbable that both Flet- 
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Enter Tim, leading Third Knight^ with a Glass of 
Lot 1071 in his Hatid^ and George leading a Wo" 
man, with Diet-bread and Drink. 

“ Cit. Peace, Nell; here comes the prisoners.” 
George. Here be these pined wretches, manful 
Knight, 

That for this six weeks have not seen a wight. 

Ralph. Deliver what 3^011 are, and how you came 
To til is sad cave, and what your usage was ? 

3 Knight. I am an errant Knight’ that followed 
arms, 

cher and Milton had the following passage in Spenser's Fairy 
Queen, (Book VII. Canto VII.) in view :' 

“ There in a gloomy hollow glen she found 
A little cottage built of ?tickes and reedes. 

In homely w ise, and wald with sods around ; 

In which a witch did dwell, in loathly wcedes 
And wilful! want, all careless of her needcs; 

So choosing sohtarie to abide 

Far from all neighbours, that her divv-lish deedes 

And hellish aits from people ilie might hide, 

And hurt far olT unknowue whomever she envide--- 

This wicked woman Iiad a wicked sonne, 

The comfort of her age and weary dayes, 

A laesy k»oi d, tor nothing good to donne. 

But stretched forth in ydlcnesse alwayes, 

Neever cast his mind to covet prayse, 

Or ply himself to any honest trade ; 

But all the (' y before the sunny rayes 
He used to slug, or slcepe in slothfiill shade : 

Such hit sine's both lewde and pooratt once him made.” 

From the same source Kifke perhaps took the idea of Calib, the^ 
lazy, clowni'h son of the witch by the devil, who is not mentioned 
in Richard Johnson's popular romance on the same subject. 

^ Man. I am an errant Knight.] Surely then this character 
should be called thiud Knight, as well as the others rinsT and^ 
SECOND Knights. R. 

VOL. I. 
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With spear and shield ; and in my tender years 
I stricken was with Cupid’s fiery shafts 
And fell in love with this my lady dear, 

And stole her from her friends in Turnbull-street,* 
And bore her up and down from town to town, 
Where we did eat and drink, and music hear; 
Till at the length at this unhappy town 
We did arrive, and coming to this cave, 

This beast us caught, and put us in a tub, 

Where we this two months sweat, and should have 
done 

Another month, if you had not relieved us. 
'Woman, This bread and water hath our diet 
been, 

Together with a rib cut from a neck 
Of burned mutton ; hard hath been our fare ! 
Release us from this ugly giant’s snare ! 

3 Knight. This hath been all the food ® we have 
received; 

But only twice a-day, for novelty, 

He gave a spoonful of this hearty broth 
To each of us, through this same slender quill. 

[Pulls out a Syringe. 
Ralph. From this infernal monster you shall go, 
That useth knights and gentle ladies so. 


* TurnhulUstreet.^ A street very notorious for its brothels at 
the time, and often alluded to in old plays. So in Brome's Anti¬ 
podes—** Go with thy flesh to Turnbull shambles!” Again, ir 
Davenport's New Trick to cheat the Devil, it is mentioned with 
other haunts of ill fame:— 

Search the allies, Spittal, or Pickthatch, 

Turnbull^ the Bankside, or the Minories, 

Whitefriars, St PeterVstreet, and Mutton-lane, 

So thou canst find one to disgrace thy sex, 

She best shall please my palate." 

^ All the food.\ The second quarto reads half the food. 
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Convey them hence. 

[ Exeunt Third Knight and Woman. 

“ Cit. Cony, 1 can tell thee the gentlemen like 
Ralph. 

“ Wife. Ay, George, I see it well enough. Gen¬ 
tlemen, 1 thank you all heartily for gracing my 
man Ralph; and 1 promise you,you shall see him 
oftener.” 

Bar. Mercy, great Knight! I do recant my ill, 
And hencet’ortli never gentle blood will spill. 
Ralph. I give thee mercy; but yet shalt thou 
swear 

Upon my Burning Pestle, to perform 
Thy promise uttered. 

Bar, 1 s\\ car and kjss. [Kisses the Pestle. 
Ralph. Depart tlien, and amend !— 

Come, Squire and Dwarf; the sun grows towards 
his set. 

And we have many more adventures yet. 

[Exeunt. 

Cit. Now Ralph is in this humour, I know he 
would ha’ beaten all the boys in the house, if they 
had been set on him. 

“ Wife. Ay, George, but it is well as it is: I 
warrant you the gentlemen do consider what it is 
to overthrow a giant. 
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SCENE V. 


The Street before Merrythought’s House^ 


Enter Mrs Merrythought and Michael. 

** jliit look, George; here conies mistress Merry¬ 
thought, and her son Michael: Now you are wel¬ 
come, mistress Merrythought; now Kalph has 
done, you may go on.’* 

Mrs Alcr. Micke, my hoy? 

Mich. Ay, forsooth, mother ! 

Mrs Mer. lie merry, Micke; we are at home 
now; where I warrant you, you shall find the 
house flung out of the windows. [Singmg above.'] 
Hark ! hey dogs, hey ! this is the old wfirld i’faith 
with my husband : [If]* 1 get in among them, I’ll 
play them such a lesson, that they shall have lit¬ 
tle list to come scraping hither again !—Why, 
master Merrythought! husband! Charles Merry¬ 
thought ! 

Mer. [Singing at the Window above.J 
If you xoill sifig, and dance^ and laugh. 

And hollozv, and laugh again ! 

And then cry, “ there boys, there why then, 

One, two, three, andfour, 

IVe shall be merry within this hour, 

\ 

* If,'\ The insertion of this monosyllable, proposed by Mason, 
is warranted by the first quarto* 
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Mrs Mer. Wliy, Charles ! do you not know your 
own natural wife ? 1 say, open the door, and turn 
me out those mangy companions; ’tis more tlian 
time that they were fellow and fellow-like with 
you : You are a gentleman, Charles, and an old 
man, and father of two cliildren ; and 1 myself, 
(though I say it) by my mother’s side, niece to a 
worshipful gentleman, and a conductor; he has 
been three times in his majesty’s service at Ches¬ 
ter; and is now tlie fourth time, God bless him, 
and his charge, upon his Journey. 

^ler. [Singing.] Go from my xvindow, lovCy go ; * 

Go from my xcindow^ my dear: 

The xemd ami the rain 
Will drive you back agairiy 
You cannot be lodged here. 

Hark you, mistress I\lcrrythought, you tliat walk 
upon adventures, and forsake your husband, be¬ 
cause be sings with never a penny in his purse; 
what, shall I think myself the worse r Taith no, 
ril be merry. [Singing. 

You come not here, here's none hut lads of mettle, 

Lh 'es fa hundred years, and upioards, 

Care never driwk their bloods, nor want made them 
warble 

* Hey~ho, my heart is heavy' 

Mrs Mer. Why, master Merrythought, what 
am I, that you should laugh me to scorn thus 
abruptly? am I not your fellow-feeler, as we may 

* Go from my "window, &c.] A fragment of an old song very 
popular at the lime, being again quoted in the Woman’s Prize and 
Monsieur Thomas. See vol. V. p* 279, VI. 491* 
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say, in all our miseries ? your comforter in health 
and sickness? have I not brought you children? 
are they not like you, Charles? Look upon thine 
OM'n image, hard-hearted man ! and yet for all 
this- 

Mer. [Singing.] Begone, hesone^mf juggy^inypuggy. 

Beg (me, my icve, fny dear! 
y he went Her /.s u'arm, 

^Twill do thei no harm ; 

Thou canut not be lodged here. 

Be merry, boys! some light music, and more wine! 

\_Exit from above. 

“ Wife, He’s not in earnest, I liope, George, is 
he? 

Cit. What if he be, sweetheart ? 

“ Wife. Marry, if he be, George, Til make bold 
to tell him he’s an ingrant old man,^ to use his 
bedfellow so scurvily, 

“ Cit. What! how does he use her, honey ? 

“ Wfe. Marry come up, Sir Saucebox! 1 think 
you’ll take his part, will you not ? Lord, how hot 
you are grown! you are a fine man, au you had a 
fine dog; it becomes you sweetly ! 

“ Cit, Nay, pr’ythee, Nell, chide not; for as I 
am an honest man, and a true Christian grocer, I 
do not like his doings. 

“ Wife. I cry you mercy then, George! you know 
we are all frail, and full of infirmities.—1) ye hear, 
master Merrythought? may I crave a word with 
you? 

* Ingrant.] Is the reading of all the copies but that of 1711, 
which exhibits ignorant; of which word it may be a vitiation, as 
ingrmn is in Wit without Money, (see vol. 11. p.'lO/*) Ingrant 
here seems to stand for ingratefal, —£d. 1778. 
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Mer. [^At tfie }Vindoxv.'\ Strike up, lively lads ! 

“ fVife. 1 had not thought in truth, master Mer¬ 
rythought, that a man of your age and discretion, 
as I may say, being a gentleman, and therefore 
known by your gentle conditions, could have used 
so little respect to the weakness of his wife: P’or 
your wife is your own flesh, the staff of your age, 
your yoke-fellow, with whose help you draw 
through the mire of this transitory world; nay, 
she's your own rib. And again-” 

Mer. [Singing.] I come not hither for thee to teach^ 

I have no pulpit Jbr thee to preach, 
1 wonld thou hadst kiss'd me tinder 
the bretch. 

As thou art a lady gay. 

“ Wife. Marry, with a vengeance, I am heartily 
sorry for the poor gentlewoman! but if 1 were 
thy wife, i’faith, grc} beard, i’faith- 

‘‘ Cit. I pr’ythee, sweet honeysuckle, be con¬ 
tent ! 

“ Wfe. Give me such words, that am a gentle¬ 
woman born hang him, hoary rascal ! Get me 
some drink, George; I am almost molten with 
fretting : Now beshrew his knave’s heart for it!” 

[Citizen exit. 

Mer. Play me a light lavalto.'* Come, be frolic j 
fill the good fellows wine I 

Ml'S Mer. Why, master Merrythought, are you 
disposed to make me wait heie? You’ll open, I 
hope; ril fetch them that shall open else. 

Mer. Good woman, if you will sing, I’ll give 
you something; if not- 

* Play me a light lavalto.] Lavolta was the name of a lively 
dance, somewhat resembling a German isaltTi. See vol. XI. p, 441. 
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You are no lo*ce for mcy Marg'ret^ 

I am no love for you,^ 

Come aloft, boys, aloft !* [Exitfiom the Window. 

Mrs Mer. Now a churl’s fart in your teeth, sir! 
Come, Micke, we’ll not trouble him ; a’ shall not 
ding us i’ th’ teeth with his bread and his broth, 
that he shall not. Come, boy; I’ll provide for 
thee, I warrant thee: We’ll go to master Venter- 
wels, the n^erchant; I’ll get his letter to mine 
host of the Bell in Waltham ; there I’ll place thee 
with the tapster; will not that do well for thee, 
IVJieke? and let me alone for that old cuckoldly 
knave your father I I’ll use him in his kind, 1 war¬ 
rant you I [^Exeunt, 


FINIS ACTUS TEniri. 

Rc-cnler Cithen with Beer. 

Wife. Come, George; where’s the beer ? 

“ Cit. Here, love ! 

‘‘ Wifi. This old fornicating fellow will not out 
of my mind yet. Gentlemen, I’ll begin to you all; 

S You are no love. &c.] These lines are to be found in Percy’s 
Rcliques of Ancient Poetry, vol. III. p. 120.—Kd. 1778. 

They do not occur in the ballad of William and Margaret. See 
act TI. >c. IV. 

<5 Coitic aloftj hoys, al(ft^ This line has hitherto been printed 
as part of the song ; to which we cannot think it belongs.—Ed. 
1778. 

To come aloft means to tumble. The phrase occurs also in 
Monsieur Thomas.— Mason. 

Again in Massinger'*- liondman, Gracculo says to Asotus,whom 
he leads in an, ape’s habit, with a chain about his neck— 


. -- “ Til icacli you 

To come alojt and do tricks like an ape,” 
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and I desire more of your acquaintance with all 
my heart Fill the gentlemen some beer, George. 
[Bo?/ danceth.] Look, George, the little boy’s come 
again ! metliinks he looks something like the 
Prince of Orange in his long stocking, if he hud 
a little harness about his iieck.^ George, I will 
have him dance Fading; Fading is a fine jig,® I’ll 
assure you, gentlemen. Begin," brother; now a* 
capers, sweetheart! now a turn a’ th’ toe, and then 
tumble ! Cannot you tumble, youth? 

“ Boy. No, indeed, forsooth. 

IViJe. Nor eat fire? 

“ Boy. Neither. 

“ Wife. Why then, I thank you heartily ; there’s 
twopence to buy you points® withal.” 

’ Methinks he looks something like the Priucc of Orange in his 
long stocking^ if he had a little harness about his neck.] ilariic&s 
means armour. So Macbeth says— 

“ At least ril die with harness on my back."— Mason, 

« Fading; fading is a fine jig.'] 'I'his dance is mentioned by Ben 
Jonson, in the Irish Masque al Court: “ Daunsh a fading at te 
vedding;" and again, “ Show lee how teyc can foot le jaainir and 
te fadow."—Ed. 1778. 

It seems to have been the burden of a ballad as well as a dance. 
Hence the wordy^’g- in the text, which should be undeistood in its 
ancient sense, viz. song or ballad. In this nense fading is also to 
be taken in Shakspeare’s Winlci’s Tale: “ He has the prettiest 
love-songs for mauls; so without bawdry, which is itrange; with 
such delicate burdens of dildos wwA fadings: jump her and thump 
her," Here, as well as in the text, the ballad is alluded to, 
not the dance, as Tyiwhitt and Stoevens scun to think. 

® Pofiits.] These were either laces with metal lags to them, or 
metal hooks to keep up the breeches ; probably the latter. 

S 
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ACT IV.* SCENE I. 


A Stf'eet, 


Enter Jasper and Boy. 

Jasp. There, boy ; deliver this : But do it well. 
Hiist rliou provided me four lusty fellows. 

Able lo carry me r and art thou perfect 
In all thy business ? 

Boy^ Sir, you need not fear; 

1 have my lesson here, and cannot miss it: 

The men are ready for you, and what else 
Pertains to this employment. 

Jasp. There, my boy; 

Take It, but buy no land. 

Boy. ’Faith, sir, ’twere rare 
To see so young a purchaser. I fly, 

And on my wings carry your destiny. \_E3:it. 

Jasp. Go, and be happy ! Now, my latest hope. 
Forsake me not, but fling thy anchor out, 

And let it hold! Stand fix’d, thou rolling stone. 
Till I enjoy my dearest! Hear me, all 
You powers, that rule in men, celestial! {Exit, 
Wife. Go thy ways; thou art as crooked a 


• Act IV.] All the copies concur in making this act begin with 
the Bofs dancing ; but as the dance was certainly introduced by 
way ot interlude, here as well as at the end of the first act, we have 
made this act begin with a part of the real play, as all the others 

do.—Ed. 1778. 
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sprig as ever grew in London! I warrant him, he’ll 
come to some naughty end or other ; for his looks 
say no less; Besides, his father (you know, George) 
is none of the best; you heard him take me up 
like a flirt-gill,* and sing bawdy songs upon me; 
but i’faith, if I live, George- 

“ Cit. Let me alone, sweetheart! I have a trick 
in my head shall lodge him in the Arches for one 
year,^ and make him sing peccavi, ere 1 leave him ; 
and yet he shall never know who hurt him nei¬ 
ther. 

/Fi/e. Do, my good George, do ! 

Cit, What shall we have Ralph do now, Boy? 

“ Bop. You shall have what you will, sir. 

“ Cit. Why, so, sir; go and fetch me him then, 
and let the sophy of Persia come and christen him 
a child. 

** Bop. Believe me, sir, that will not do so 
well; ’tis stale; it has been had before at the 
Red Bull.-* 

“ George, let Ralph travel ov^r great 

hills, and let him be very weary, and come to the 
king of Cracovia’s house, covered with [black] 
velvet,^ and there let the king’s daughter stand 


* The second quarto reads— gill-fiirt, 

^ I have a trick shall lodge him in the Arches for one year^ &C.J 
information in the prerogative court. 

* The Red Bull.] Tlie Red Bull was one of the playhouses in 
the reigns ot James I. ami Charles I. ft was situated in St John'* 
Street.— Reed. See the next note but two. 

* Cracovia\ house covered with velvet.^ I have inserted the co¬ 
lour of the velvet, wlncn was here wanting, from what the Boy says, 
in the second speech below, a:, to the impossibility of their comply¬ 
ing with the request of the Citizen’s Wife, 

Rut we cant present an house covered with black Sympson. 

The text probably refers to some contemporary romance ot the 
Amadis school. 
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in hep window all in beaten gold, combing her 
golden locks with a comb of ivory; and let her 
spy Ralph, and fall in love with him, and come 
down to him, and carry him into her father’s house, 
and then let Ralph talk with hei ! 

“ C'lt. Well said, Nell ; it shall be so : Boy, let’s 
ha’t done quickly. 

“ L*oy. Sir, if you will imagine all this to be done 
already, you shall hear them talk together; but 
we cannot present a house covered with black 
velvet, and a lady in beaten gold. 

, “ Cii. Sir Boy, let’s ha’t as you can then. 

“ Boy. Besides, it will shew ill-favouredly to 
have a grocer’s prentice to court a king’s daugh¬ 
ter. 

“ Cit. Will it so, sir? You are well read in his¬ 
tories ! I pray you, what was Sir Dagonctr® Was 
not he jjientice to a grocer in London? Read the 
play of the Four Prentices of London,’ where they 

® Sir Dtigoneti\ In the second part of Sbakspeare's Henry IV. 
act HI. sc. IV., this cliiiracter is inontioncd ljy Justice Shallow : 

1 reLncml.cr at Miic-End Gieen, wheri I Uy at Clement’s Inn, 1 
was Sir Dagonct \w Arthu's Show;” upcni which JMr Warton re¬ 
marks, “ Arthur’s Show seems to liave been a theatrical repiesen- 
tatiun made out ol tlie old romance ot Morte Arlhurc, the most 
popular one of our author’s age. Sir Dagonct is king Arthur’s 
squiie.”—Kd. 1778* 

Mr WarU'.n is here completely mistaken. Sir Dagonet is not 
king Aithur’s squiie, hut lus fool. Again, Arthur’s Show was not 
a theatrical representation, but an exhibition ol aichery, as has 
been proved in a note by the Rev. Mr Bowles, printed in Nlali/iie’s 
edition of Shak^pearc. The ifiistakeoi tracing Sir Dagoiiet's oii- 
gin to a grocer's shop in London, was no doubt purposely put into 
the citizen’s mouth. 

7 The Four Prentices of London.'] The commentators on Beau¬ 
mont and I'letchcr’s Knight of the Burning Pestle have not ob¬ 
served that the design of that play is founded upon a comedy call¬ 
ed, “ The Four Prentices of London, with the Conquest ot Jeru¬ 
salem ; as it hath been diverse Times acted at the lied Bull, by 
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toss their pikes so. I pray you fetch him in, sir. 
fetch him in I 

“ Boy. It shall be done.—It is not our fault, 
gentlemen. [Exit, 

the Queen’s Majesty’s Servants. Written by Tho. Hey wood, 
1612 ." For as in Beaumont and Flolclicr’s play a grocer in the 
Strand turns knight-errant, making his apprentice his stjuiro, lS:c. 
so in Heywood's play tour apprentices accoutre themselves as 
knights, and go to Jerusalem in quest of adventures. One of 
them, the most important character, is a goldsmith, another a 
grocer, another a mercer, and a Iburili an haberdasher. But Beau-, 
inont and Fletcher’s play, though tounded upon it, contains many 
satirical strokes against Hc)wood’s comedy; the force of which 
is entirely lost to those who have not seen that comedy, 'i’hus in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Prologue, or liist scene, a citizen is in¬ 
troduced declaring that, in the play, he “ will have a grocer, and 
he shall do admirable things.” Again act I. scene I. Ralph says, 
“ Amongst all the woithy hooks of atchievements, I do not call 
to mind that I have yet read of a grocer-errant: I will he the said 
knight. Have you heard of any that hath wandered unfurnished 
of his squire and dwarf? My elder prentice Tim shall be my trusty 
squire, and George my dwarf,” In the following passage the al¬ 
lusion to Heywood’s comedy is demonstrably manifest, net IV. 
scene I.— 

“ Boy, It will shew ill-favouredly to have a grocer’s prentice 
court a king’s daughter. 

“ Cit. Will it so, sir ? You are well read in histories ; I pray 
you who was Sir Dagoiiet? Was he not prentice to a grocer in 
London ? Read the play of The Four Prentices^ wliere they toss 
their pikes so.” 

In Heywood’s comedy, Eustace the grocer’s prentice is intro¬ 
duced courting the daughter of the king ol France ; and in the 
frontispiece the four prentices are represented in armour lilting 
with javelins. Immediately before the last quoted speeches we 
have the following instances of aiiusion ;— 

“ Cit, Let the S'tphy of Persia come and christen him a child. 

“ Boy. Believe me, sir, that not do so well; ’tis Hat; it 
has been before at ihe Red Bull.” 

A circumstance iu Heyv/ood's comedy, which, as has been al¬ 
ready specified, was acted at the Red Bull, Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher's play is pure burlesque. Heywood’s is a mixture of the 
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Wife. Now we shall see fine doings, I war* 
rant thee, George. 

droll and serious, and was evidently intended to ridicule the reign¬ 
ing fashion of reading romances.— Warton. 

There is no doubt a sophy of Persia in Hcywood's play, but his 
christening a child is merely a ludicrous confusion of the foolish 
citizen. From Mr Warton's opinion, (which has lately been revived 
by a reviewer under the strange mistake of Warton's having denied 
the hypothesis, though it was he who first broached it,) that the 
Four Prentices of London were intended to ridicule the romances 
of knight-errantry I must entirely dissent. There is nothing which 
.indicates in any degree such an intention; it is perfectly in the 
style of the plays fashionable about the years 1596 and I59r, when 
it was first produced; the admixture of drollery is even less than 
in most of the serious dramas of the time, and we might with equal 
justice suppose Tamburlain or the Spanish Tragedy to have been 
designed as burlesques. Honest Heywood no doubt intended the 
play as a serious compliment to the city apprentices, to whom he 
dedicated it, on being forced to publish it at a time when he 
seems to have been somewhat ashamed of the production, thinking 
it necessary to excuse it by telling the reader, that as plays were at 
the time it was first brought on the stage, it was in the fashion and 
usual costume. The hypothesis of Warton and the reviewer is ex¬ 
actly similar to that of Nasarre, an editor of the plays of Cer¬ 
vantes, who, in order to excuse their defects, formed the extrava¬ 
gant idea that they were intended as burlesques on the comedies 
of Lope de Vega and his contemporaries. Had Heywood m that 
drama, or Cervantes in his plays, formed any such intention, as 
the latter in his Don Quixote, and Beaumont and Fletcher in the 
present play, undoubtedly did, they would have set about the mat¬ 
ter in a very different and quite unequivocal manner. 
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SCENE II. 


A Hall in the. King of Moldavia's Court. 


Enter Ralph, Tim, George, a7id Pompiona. . 

“ Ob, here they come! How prettily the king of 
Cracovia’s daughter is dressed! 

*^Cit. Ay, Nell, it is the fashion of that country, 

I warrant thee.” 

Pomp. Welcome, Sir Knight, unto my father’s 
court, 

King of Moldavia;® unto me, Pompiona, 

His daughter dear ! But sure you do not like 
Your entertainment, that will stay with us 
No longer but a night. 

Ralph. Damsel right fair, 

I am on many sad adventures bound, 


« King of Moldavia.] The present scene is probably founded 
upon one of the numerous Spanish romances in the library of 
Don Quixote, and very popular in England at the time. In Ben 
Jonson's Silent Woman thcie is a similar allusion, perhaps referring 
to the same romance : 

“ La-Foole. He I as his box C instruments. 

^-erimont. Like a surgeon ! 

For the mathematics: his square, his compasses, his 
brass and black-lead, to draw maps of every place and per¬ 
son Wjgj-e j ,(5 comej. 

Cle, How, maps of persons ? 

^F. Yes, sir, of Pomentack, when he was here, and of tbt 
princ o/Moldaviaj and of his mistress, mistress Epicame." 
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That call me forth into the wilderness : 

Besides, my horse’s back is something gall’d,® 
M’hich will enforce me ride a sober pace. 

But many thanks, fair lady, be to you, 

For using errant-Knight with courtesy! 

Pomp. But say,* brave Knight, what is your name 
and birth ? 

Ralph. My name is Ralph, I am an Englishman, 
(As true as steel, a hearty Englishman) 

And prentice to a grocer in the Stroud, 

,.By deed indent, of which 1 have one part: 

But Fortune calling me to follow arms, 

On me this holy order I did take 
Of Burning Pestle, which in all men’s eyes 
I bear, confounding ladies’ enemies. 

Pomp. Oft have 1 heard of > our brave country- 
iijcn. 

And fertile soil, and store of wholesome food; 

My father oft will tell me of a drink 
In England found, and Nipitato* call’d, 

Which (Iriveth all the sorrow from your hearts. 
Ralph. Lady, ’tis true ; you need not lay your 
lips 

To better Nipitato than there is. 

Pomp. Anti of a wild-fowl he will often speak, 
Which powder’d beef and mustard called is; 

For there have been great wars ’twixt us and you; 
But truly, Ralph, it was not long of me. 

• Besidesi my horse's back is something gall'd^ 

Which 'Will enforce me ride a sober ^ace.j This is one 
most sensible apologies ever urged in romance. 

* Nipitato.'\ This liquor, the nature of which I am un 
explain, is thus mentioned in Davenport's New Trick to ct ®^ 

Devil 

“ A cup of nipsitate brisk and neat; 

The drawers call it tickle-brain.^' 
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Tell me then, Ralph, could you contented be 
To wear a lady’s favour in your shield? 

Ralph. I am a kniirht of a religious order, 

And wdl not wear a favour of a lady 

That trusts in Auticiirist, and false traditions. 

Cit. Well said, Ralph ! convert her, if thou 
canst.” 

Ralph. Resides, I have a lady of my own 
In merry England; for whose virtuous sake 
I took these aims; and Susan is her iianie, 

A cohler’s niairl in i\Jilk-sireet; whom 1 vow 
Ne’er to forsake, whilst life and Pestle last. , 
Pomp, llajipy that cobbling dame, wdioc er she 
he, 

That for her own, dear Ralph, hath gotten thee ! 
Unhappy I, tliat ne’er shall see the day 
To see thee more, that bear’st my heart away! 
Ralph, hvidy, farewell! 1 needs must take my 
leave. 

Pomp. Hard-hearted Ralph, that ladies dost de¬ 
ceive ! 

“ Cit. Hark thee, Ralph ! there’s money for 
thee: Give something in the king of Cracovia’s 
house; be not beholding to him.” 

Ralph* Lady, before 1 go, I must remember 
Your father’s olheers, who, truth to tell, 

Have been about me very diligent: 

Hold up thy snowy hand, thou princely maid ! 
There’s twelve-pence for your father’s chamber- 
lain ; 

And there’s another shilling for his cook, 

For, by my^ lioth, the goose was roasted well; 
And twelve-pence for your father’s horse-keeper, 
For’nointing my horse-back, and for his butter* 

* Butier.] Mason says we should read butler^ as Seward does.” 
But the edition of 1750,and every other, reads as in the text, and 
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There is another shilling; to the maid 
That wash’d my boot-hose, there’s an English 
groat; 

And two pence to the boy that wiped my boots! 
And, last, fair lady, there is for yourself 
Three-pence, to buy you pins at Bumbo-fair ! 
Pomp. Full many thanks; and I will keep them 
safe 

Till all the heads be off, for thy sake, llalph. 
Ralph. Advance,my Squire and Dwarf! I can¬ 
not stay. 

Pomp, Thou kill’st my heart in parting thus 
away. , [Exeunt, 

JVjfc. I commend Italph yet, that he will not 
stoop to a Cracoviau; there’Ajuoperer women in 
London than any arc there, T wis. But here 
comes master Humphrey and hi > love again; now. 
George! ^ 

“ Cil. Ay, cony, peace ! ’ 

there is no occasion to alter ir. llal|)h qivesan juhlitional shiJlinj^ 
for the butter used for his horse’s Inick.— It may heic be observed, 
that the vails given by Ralph are excessive, wliicii was probably 
the real case at the time. At least the pre^-ents expected by the 
servants of king James trom tlic ioieign ambassadors, as mentioned 
in the Pliiloxenis of Sir John Kinnet, are very considerable, and 
probably the custom extended in a proportionate degree to the 
houses of the gentry and cilizens. 
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SCENE III. 


Tht House of Ventervvels. 


Venterwi' i.s, Muster IIumpiirey, Luce. 
iUld Jioij, 

0 

Fcnt. Gn| get you uj)! I will not be entreated * 
And, gosMi[> mine, ril lvee|> you sure liercat'ter 
Lrom gadding out^gain, with bo>s and uiitlirifts: 
Come, tlie> are women’s tears; I know your 
tasliion.— 

Go, sirral 4 lock Iier in, and keep tlic key 
Sate as you love your life.^ 

[_Ku'CU))t Luce and Boy. 
Now, my son jlumphrcy, 

You may botli rest assured (\f my love 
In this, and leap your own t/>;sire. 

Him. I see tins love you speak of, througli 
* vour daimhter, 

Although the hole be little ; and hereafter 
Will yield the like in all 1 may or can, 

3 iiqfe asyour We oui;lit to lead heie, says the gentleinai# 
quoted so often above, llcas, 

Safi' as ;you love 'our lijc. —Syinpson. 

The reader uiii |)r()bal>iy i,c suipiiscd at Syinpson's saying, 
qvjotcd so or r Ell," v.hen we have mentioned the gentleman so 
SELDOM : I'iit cause is, the gentleman scarcely ever propo'>eil a 
variation from the old books, but (as in the present ca.se j for they 
exhibit the words yo« love) recommended restorations irowv them ; 
which Syinpson, fiom his wonderful inattention to th? authorized 
comes, supposed were corrections. —.lid, 177 ^’ 

' 7 
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Fitting a Christian and a gentleman. 

Ve7U, Ido belie VC you, my good son, and thank 
you; 

For ’twere an impudence to think you flatter’d. 

Hum, It weie indeed; but shall I tell you why? 
I have been beaten twice about the lie. 

Vent. Well, son, no more of compliment. My 
daughter 

Is yours again ; appoint the time and take her; 
Wc’il have no stealing for it; I myself 
And some few of our friends will see you married. 
Hinn. I would you would, i’faith! for be it 
known, 

I ever was afraid to lie alone. 

Vent. Some three days hen^ then- 

Hum. I'lirce days ? let me see! 

’Tis somewhat of the most; yet I agree, 

Because I mean against the ap])ointed day 
To visit all my friends in new array. 


Hnter Sci'mni. 


Serv. Sir, there’s a^*icciitlewoman without would 
Speak with your worship. 

Vent. What is she ? 

Serv. Sir, I ask’d her not. 

Vent. Bid her come in. 

Entei' Mrs Meriiytiiought and Michael. 

Mrs Mtr. Peace be to your worship ! I come 
as a poor suitor to you, sir, in the behalf of this 
child. 

Vent. Are you not wife to Merrythought? 

Mrs Mtr. Yes, truly : ’Would 1 had ne’er seen 
his eyes ! he has undone me and himself, and his 
children; and there he lives at home, and sings 
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and hoits, and revels among liis drunken compa¬ 
nions ! but, I warrant you, where to get a penny 
to put bread in bis mouth he knows not: And 
therefore, if it fikc your worsliip, L would entreat 
your letter to the honest host of tlic Bell in Walt¬ 
ham, that I may place my child under the pro¬ 
tection of his tapster, in some settled course of 
life. 

Vent, I’m glad the Heavens liave heard my 
prayers! Thy husband, 

When I was ripe in sorrows, lauglfd at me; 

Thy son, like an untliaukful wretch, I having 
Redeem’d him from liis fall, and made him mine, 
To shew his love ^ain, first stole my daugliter, 
Then wrong’d thiFgciitleman ; and, last of all, 
Gave me that grief had almost brought me down 
Unto my grave, had not a stronger liand 
Relieved my sorrows; Go, and weep as I did, 
And be unpitied; for I here profess 
An everlasting hate to all thy name. 

Mrs Mer. Will yon so, sir ? how say you by 
that ? Come, Micke; let him keep Iris wind to 
cool his pottage ! We’ll go to thy nurse’s, iMickc; 
she knits silk stockings, boy, and we’ll knit too, 
boy, and be beholding to none of them all. 

[£, lit uitk IMichael. 

Enter a Boy zvith a Letter. 

Boy. Sir, I take it you arc the master of this 
house. 

Feiit. How then, Ikiy 

Boy. Then to yuiirself, sir, comes this letter, 

Ve?it, From whom, my pretty boy ^ 

Boy, From him that was your servant ; but no 
more 

Shall that name ever le, for he is dead ! 
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Grief of your purchased anger broke his heart: 

I saw him die, and from his hand received 
This paper, with a charge to bringi hither; 
Read it, and satisfy yourself in all. 

Vent. [Reading.] Sir, Unit I have wrong'd your 
love 1 must conf ess ; in which I have purchased to 
myself, besides mineoxvn undoing, the ill opinion of my 
frienas. J^ct not your anger, good sir, outlive me, but 
suffer me to rest in peace with your forgivene'Ss: Let 
my body (if a dying man may so much prevail with 
you) be brought to your daughter, tnat she may tru¬ 
ly know my hot flames are now buried, and xciilial re¬ 
ceive a testimony of the zeal 1 bore her virtue. Fare¬ 
well for ever, and be ever happy ! Jasper. 

God’s hand is great in this ! I do forgive him; 
Yet I am glad he’s (juiet, where I hope 
He will not bite again. Boy, bring the body, 
And let him have liis will, if that be all. 

Boy. ’Tis here without, sir. 

Vent. So, sir; if you please, 

You may conduct it in ; 1 do not fear it. 

Hum. ril be your usher, Boy; for, though I 
say it, 

He owed me something once, and well did pay it. 
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SCENE IV. 


Another Room in the same House* 


Enter Luce. 


Ltice. If there be any punislnnent inllicted 
Upon the miserable, more than yet I I’cel, 

Let it together seize me, and at once 
Press down niy soul ! 1 cannot hear the jiain 
Of tliese dela}ing tortures !—Thou that art 
The end of ail, and the sweet rest of all, 

Come, come, oh, Death ! bring me to thy peace, 
And blot out all tiie memory I nourish 
Both of my father and my crm.‘l friend ! 

Oh, wretched maid, still living to be wretched, 
To be a say*^ to J'ortune in her cliangcs, 

And grow to number tiines and woes together ! 
How happy had I been, if, being born, 

My grave had been my cradle ! 


Enter Servant* 

Serv. By your leave, 

Touug mistress ! Here’s a boy hath brought a 
col’fm ; 

What a’ wc^uld say I Icnow not; but your father 
Charged me to give you notice. Here they come ! 


* To be a say.] A say seems corrupt; perliaps we should read, 
issay* —Ld. 1778. 

A^suy meuiib a sample or example.— Mason. 
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Enter two Men bearhig a Coffin^ and the Boy, Jas¬ 
per laid out as a Corpse within it, cohered with a 
Cloth, 

Luce. For me I hope ’tis come, and ’tis most 
welcom^. 

Boy. Fair mistress, let me not add greater grief 
To that great store you have already. Jasper, 
(That whilst he lived was yours, now dead, 

And here enclosed,) commanded me to bring 
His body hither, and to crave a tear 
Prom those fair eyes, (though he deserved not 
pity,) 

To deck his funeral, for so he bid me 
Tell her for whom he died. 

Luce. He shall liavc many.— 

Good friends, depart a little, whilst I take 
My leave of this dead man, that once I loved. 

[Ea't7/y/t CoffiU’Carriers and Boy. 
Hold yet a little, life ! and then I give thee , 

To thy first heavenly being. Oh, my friend ! 
Hast thou deceived me thus, and got before me ? 
1 shall not long be after. But, believe me. 

Thou wcit too eruel, Jasper, ’gainst thyself, 

In punishing the fault 1 could have pardon’el, 
With so untimely death: Thou didst not wrong me, 
But ever wert most kind, most true, most loving; 
And I the most unkind, most false, most cruel! 
Didst thou but ask a tear ? i’ll give thee all, 

Even all my eyes can pour down, all my sighs, 
And all myself, before thou gocst from me: 

These are but sparing rites ; but if thy soul 
Be yet about this place, and can behold 
And see what 1 prepare to deck thee with, 

It shall go up, !)orne on the wings of peace, 

And satisfied : First will 1 sing thy dirge, • 
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Then kiss thy pale Ifps, and then die myself, 

And fill one coffin and one grave together. 

SONG. 

ComCy you xvhose loves are dead. 

And zcfiiks I sing. 

Weepy and zvving 
Exxry hand ; and every head 
Bind with cypress and sad yew ; 
llihbons black and caudles blue, 

For him that was oj'men most true I 

Come with heavy moaning,’^ 

And on his grave 
Let him have 

Sacrifice of sighs and groaning ; 

Let him have fair flowers enow, 

White and purple, green and yellow. 

For him that was of men most true ! 

Thou sable cloth, sad cover of my joys, 

I lift thee up, and thus f meet witli death. 

[She takes off'the Cloth, and he rises out of the 
Coffin. 

Jasp. And thus you meet the living. 

Luce. Save me, Heaven ! 

Jasp. Nay, do not lly me, fair; I am no spirit: 
Look i)cttcr on me ; do you know me yet ? 

Luce. Oh, thou dear shadow of my friend ! 

Jasp. Hear substance, 

I swear 1 'in no shadow ; feel my hand ! 

It is the same it was; I am your Jasper, 

Your Jasper that’s yet living, and yet loving 1 
Pardon i^y rash attempt, my foolisli proof 


5 fyuh/teaiy jxiourninS‘J Amended iu 1750* 
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I put in practice of your constancy : 

For sooner should my sword have drunk my blood, 
And set my soul at liberty, than drawn 
The least drop from that body ; for which boldness 
Doom me to any thing! if death, 1 take it, 

And willingly. 

Luce, This death I’ll give you for it! 

[7iCim^.y him. 

So; now Tin satisfied, you are no spirit, 

But my own truest, truest, truest friend I 
Why do you come thus to me ? 

Jasp. First, to see you ; 

Then to convey you hence. 

Luce, It cannot be ; 

For I am lock’d' up liere, and watch’d at all hours^ 
That ’tis impossible for me to ’scape. 

Jasp, Nothing more possible: Within this cofliii 
Do you convey yourself ,* let me alone, 

I have the wits of twenty men about me ; 

Only I crave the shelter of your closet 
A little, and then fear me not. Creep in, 

That they may presently convey you hence. 

Fear nothing, dearest love ! I’ll be your second; 
Lie close ; so ! all goes well yet.—Boy! 

[She goes into the Coffin^ and he covers her u'Uh 
the Cloth, 

Ixe-tnier Boy and Men, 

Boy, At hand, sir. 

Jasp, Convey away the coffin, and be wary. 

Boy, Tis done already. 

\The A Lai carry out the Cojjin, 
Jasp, Now must I go conjure. 

\Ea'it hito a Closet, 
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Enter Venteuwels. 

Vent, Boy, Boy ! 

Boi/. Your servant, sir. ' 

Vent. Do nic this kindness, Boy ; (hold ; herc*s 
a crown ) 

'Before thou bury the body of tliis fellow, 

Carry it to his old merry father, and salute him 
From me, and bid him sing; he hath cause. 

Boi/t I will, sir. 

Vefit. And then briuff me word what tune he i& 

. ° • 

in. 

And have another crown ; but do it truly. 

I have fitted him a bargain, now, will vex him. 
Boy. God bless your worship’s health, sir! 

Vent. Farewell; Boy! lExeioU.. 


SCENE V. 


A Room in Merrythought’s House. 

Enter Old Merrythoucht. 

Wifi. Ah, Old Merrythought, art thou theie 
aijain ? Let’s hear some of thv songs.’* 

Mer. [Singing.J Who cun sing a merrier note., 

lhan he that cannot change a groat. 

Not a denier left, and yet my heart leaps: I do 
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wonder yet, as old as I am, that any man will fol¬ 
low a trade, or serve, that may sing and laugh, 
and walk the streets. My wife and both my sons 
are I know not where ; I have nothing left, nor 
know 1 how to come by meat to supper; yet am 
I merry still; for 1 know I shall find it upon the 
table at six o’clock ; therefore, hang thought! 

[^Sings. 


I would not be a serving-man 
To carry the cloak-bag still. 

Nor would 1 he a falconer 
1'he greedy Imvks to Jdl; 

Bui I zi'oulcl he in a good house. 

And dave a good master too ; 

But I xvould eat and drink of the best. 
And no work would 1 do. 


This is It that keeps life and soul together, mirth ! 
This is the philosopher’s stone that they write so 
much on, that keeps a man ever young! 

Enter a Boy, 


Boy. Sir, they say they know all your money 
is gone, and they will trust you for no more 
drink, 

Mer. Will they not ? let ’em chuse! The best 
is, I have mirth at home, and need not send 
abroad for that; let them keep their drink to 
themselves. 


For Jillian of Berry ^ she dwells on a hill, 
A?id she hath good beer and ale to sell, 


^ Jillian of Berry.1 This is, perhaps, an error fdr Gillian oi' 
Brentfoid, a noted character of the sixteenth century. Among the 
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And of good fellows she thinks 710 ill. 

And thither will ice go nowy now, noxVy 
And thither will ice go 7iou\ 

A7id when you have inade a little stay, 

You need nut ask what is to paif, 

IBut kiss your hostess, and go your way^ 

And thither will we go imv, now, now. 

And thither will we go 7iow, 

Enter another Boy. 

2 Boy. Sir, I can get no bread for supper. * 

Mer. Hang bread and su]>per ! let’s preserve 
our mirth, and we sliall never texil hunger, I’ll 
warrant you. Let’s have a catch : Boy, follow 
me ; come, sing tliis catch. 

\They sing the following Catch, 

IIo, ho, 7 iobody at home. 

Meat, nor drink, nor money ha we none ? 

Fill the pot, Eedy, 

Never more need /. 

Mer. So, boys; enough. Follow me: Let’s 
change our place, and we sliall laugh afresh. 

f Kweunt. 

“ JVife. Let him go, George ; a’ shall not have 
any countenance from us, nor a good word from 
any i’ th’ company, it’ I may strike stroke in’t. 

Cit, No more a sha’notf lo\'e. But, Nell, I 
will have Ualph do a very notable matter now, to 
the eternal iioiiour and glory of all grocers.—Sir¬ 
rah ! you there ! Boy ! Can none of you hear ? 

» 

Selden collection of black-letter Romances, there is one entitled— 
“ .Tyl of Brentford’s Testament.’* 
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** Boy. Sir, your pleasure? 

‘‘ Cit. Let Ralph conic out on May-day in tlie 
morning, and speak upon a conduit, with all his 
scarfs about him, and his feathers, and his rings, 
and his knacks.’ 

“ Boy. Why, sir, you do not think of our plot; 
what will become of that then ? 

“ Cit. W1iy, sir, I care not what become on’t! 
ril have him come out, or I’ll fetch him out my¬ 
self; I’ll have something done in honour of the 
city. Resides, he hath been long enough upon 
arlventures : Bring liiin out quickly ; or if 1 come 
in'amongst you- 

“ Boy. Well, sir, he shall come out; but if our 
play miscarry, ,sir, you are like to pay for’t, 

l^Emt. 

Cit, Bring him away then ! 

H'ife. ibis will be brave, i’faith ! George, 
shall not be dance the morris too, for the credit 
of the Strand ? 

7 Let Ralph come out ou May-day in the mornina;. and spcalc up¬ 
on a conduit, zoil/i a/I his scarfs uhout him. and Ins feathers, and his 
rings, and his knacks.^ Tliis incident was probably suggested by 
Etistacc llu- grocer’s appuMiticT, in lleywood’s pour'Prentices of 
London, ibe undoubted prototype ol Halpli, who says— 

“ He will not let me see a mustering, 

Nor in a May-day morning fetch m INJay.*' 

Wp aie inibiined by Slow, “ that, in the inonlli of May, the 
citizens of London, (of all estates,) lightly in every parish, or 
sometimes (wo or three parishes joining togelhi r, had their seve¬ 
ral Mayings, ami did letch in May-poles, with divers warlike 
shews, with good archeis, morrice-dancers, and other pastimes, 
all day U>ng; and Unvaids the evening they had stage-plays and 
bonfires in the slrei Is.” In some pans of England, Alay-lords are 
still elected, and ilerked out with iibbands, scarf’s, and rings. The 
iast of these ai tides of ornament seems to have been peculiarly 
Pnscntiul, as the citizen complains that Ralph ** ha.s not 
enougli,”—See also vul. IX. p. 344. ' 
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“ Cit. No, sweetheart, it will be too much for 

the boy. Ob, there he is, Nell! he’s reasoiial)le^ 

well in reparrel; but he has not rings enough.” 

Enter Ralph, dressed as a Alaifdord. 

Ralph. London, to thee I do present the merry 
month of May ; 

Let each true subject be content to hear me what 
I say : 

For from the top of Conduit-IIead, as plainly may 
appear, 

X will both tell my name to you, and wherefore?! 
came here. 

My name is Ralph, by due descent, though not 
ionoble I, 

Yet far inferior to the flock of gracious grocery; 

And by the common counsel of my fellows in the 
Strand, 

With gilded stall* and crossed scarf, the May-lord 
here I stand. 

Rejoice, oh, English hearts, rejoice, rejoice, oh, 
lovers dear; 

Rejoice, oh, city, town, and country, rejoice eke 
every shere ! 

For now the fragrant flowers do spring and sprout 
in seemly sort, 

The little birds do sit and sing, the lambs do make 
fine sport ; 

And now the l)urchin-trce doth bud, that makes • 
the schoolboy ciy, ‘ 

The morris rings, while hobby-horse* doth foot it 
icatuouslv ; 


* Hobby-horse.'] For a complete description of this essential 
'.‘haracter in a jnoins-dancc, ice vo!, IX. p. 345, 340. 
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The lords and ladies now abroad, for their disport 
and play, 

l)o kiss sometimes upon the grass, and sometimes 
in the hay. 

Now butter with a leaf of sage is good to purge 
the blood, 

Fly Venus and phlebotomy, for they are neither 
good! 

Now little fish on tender stone begin to cast their 
bellies, 

And sluggish snails, that erst were mew’d,* do 
. creep out of their shellies. 

The rumbling rivers now do warm, for little boys 
to j>addle; 

The sturdy steed now goes to grass, and up they 
hang his saddle. 

The heavy hart, the bellowing buck,* the rascal, 
and the pricket,* 

Arc now among the yeoman’s pease, and leave the 
fearful thicket. 

And be like them, oh, you, I say, of this same 
noble town, 

And lift aloft your velvet heads, and slipping off 
your gown, 

* That erst xcerc mule.] Corrected by Sympson. Tlic plirasc is 
from faicoJiry, and iiieans, tliat tlie snails were first confined in their 
shells, as hawks in tln'ii mews. 

* 'J'/ic blowini; (juc/i.'] The fir^t quarto reads bellowing. The 
judicious are Icit to their choice.—vSywi/won. 

We cannot suppose any of X\\e judicious will prefer bellowing.-^ 
Ed. 1778. 

The text is light. An old inscription on Wantcliff Lodge tes¬ 
tifies tliai It was first built for the pleasure of listening to “ the 
hartis bclL'* 

* 'J'hc rascal and the pricket.] In the Return from Parnasius, 
tve aie inlormed that a buck in the second year is called ‘dprickets 
Rascals are lean deer. 
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With bells on legs, and napkins clean, unto your 
shoulders tied, 

With scarfs and garters as you please, and “ hey 
for our town !” cried.^ 

March out and shew your willing minds, by 
twenty and by twenty, 

To Hogsdon, or to Newington, where ale and 
cakes are plenty ! 

And let it ne’er be said for shame, that we the 
y^OLiths of London, 

Lay thrumming of our caps at home, and left our 
custom undone. 

Up then, 1 say, both young and old, both mart 
and maid a-lNlaying, 

IVith drums and £>'uns that bounce aloud, and 
merry tabor playing ! 

Whicli to prolong, God save our king, and send 
Ills country peace, 

And root out treason I'rom the land ! and so, my 
friends, 1 cease. [A’avV. 

FINIS ACTL'S QUAftTr. 

3 “ //ry for our town cried.l A very usual exclamation 

at piocesbions similar to the present. Butler uses the same ex¬ 
pression in a passage where he probably recollected the text : 

-“ Followed with a world of (all lads, 

'J’haC merry ditties troul’d and ballads. 

Did rule with many a good-morrow. 

Crying, hey for our towny through the borough." 


VOL. I. 


li 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 


A Room in the House ^ Ventervvcls. 


Enter Venterwels. 

* Vent, T will have no great store of company at 
the wedding; a couple of neighbours and their 
wives; and we will have a capon in stewed broth, 
with marrow, and a good piece of beef, stuck with 
rosemary.*^ 

Enter Jasper, his Face mcakd, 

Jasp, Forbear t^iy pains, fond man ! it is too late. 
Vent, Heaven bless me ! Jasper? 

Jasp, Ay, I am his ghost. 

Whom thou hast injured for his constant love. 
Fond worldly wretch ! who dost not understand 
In death that true hearts cannot parted be. 

First know, thy daughter is quite borne away 
On wings of angels, through the liquid air, 

Too far out of thy reach, and never more 
Shalt thou behold her face : But she and I 
Will in another world enjoy our loves; 

* Rosemary^ This herb was used as an emblem at weddingo 
as well as funerals. So in The Pilgrim— 

“ Well, well, since wedding will come after wooing, 

Give me some rosemary, and Ici’s be going.” 

See vol. V. p, 259, 526, and vol. XII. p. 434. 
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Where neither father’s anger, poverty, 

Nor any cross that troubles earthly men, 

Shall make us sever our united hearts. 

And never shalt thou sit, or be alone 
In any place, but 1 will visit thee 
With ghastly looks, and put into thy mind 
The great oRences which thou didst to me. 

When thou art at thy table with thy friends, 
Merry in lieart, and filled with swelling wine, 
ril conic in midst of all thy pride and mirth, 
Invisible to all men but thyself,^ 

And whisper such a sad tale in thine car. 

Shall make thee let the cup fall from thy hand,* 
And stand as mute and pale as death itself. 

Vent, Forgive me, Jasper! Oh, what might I do, 
Tell me, to satisfy thy troubled ghost? 

Jasp. There is no means; too late thou think'st 
of this. 

Vait. But tell me what were best for me to do ? 
Jasp, Repent thy deed, and satisfy my father, 
And beat fond Iluinphrcy out^of thy doors. 

\ Exit, 


Enter Humphrey. 

JVife. Look, George; his very ghost would 
have folks beaten.’’ 

Hum. Father, my bride is gone, fair mistress 
Luce. 

My soul’s the fount of vengeance, mischief’s sluice. 

5 TmiUblc a!l /iicn but This seems to be meant as a 

liilicuii; on the appearaiicc of Baiujuo’b ghost in Macbeth.-— 
Kd. 177S. 

As there certainly seems to be an allusion to Macbeth in the 
text, the present play must have been produced alter l606, in 
which year Mr Malone and Mr Chalmers agree in placing the first 
appearance of that tragedy. 
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Vent, Hence, fool, out of my sight, v/ith thy 
fond passion! 

Thou hast undone me. [Beats hm. 

Hum Hold, iny father dear! 

For Luce thy daughter’s sake, that had no peer. 
Vent, Thy father, fool ? There’s some blows 
more ; be gone !— [Beats him again* 

Jasper, I hope thy ghost be well appeased 
To see thy will performed. Now will I go 
To satisfy thy father for thy wrongs, \Exit, 
Hu7n, What shall I do? I have been beaten 
twice, 

And mistress Luce is gone! Help me, Device ! 
Since my true lovx is gone, I never more, 

Whilst i do livT, upon the sky will pore; 

But in the dark will wear out my shoe-soles 
In passion, in Saint Faith’s church under Paurs.^ 

“ Uife, George, call Ralph hither; if you love 
me, call Ralph hither ! I have the bravest thing 

for him to do-George ! pry thee, call him 

quickly. 

Cit, Ralph ! why, Ralph, boy ! 

Enter Ralph. 

Ralph. Hcic, sir, 

CiL Come hither, Ralph; come to thy mis«. 
tress, boy. 

“ fVife. Ralph, I would l)avc thee call all the 


<5 - Sairt Faith^s church under raul's.] This church was si¬ 

tuated at the west end of Jesus’s chapel, under the choir of St 
Paul's, and was I’lequented by the stationers and others dwelling in 
St PauPsCliurch-yard, Paternoster-Row, Sec. liuinphrey probably 
chooses to walk in it, not being equally thronged with a nuillitude 
of loungers and men of business as the cathedral was at the liin 
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3 ^ouths together in battle-ray, with drums, and 
guns, and flags, and inarch to Mile-End’ in pomp¬ 
ous fashion, and there exhort your soUIiers to be 
merry and wise, and to keep their beards from 
burning, Ralph ; and then skirmish, and let your 
flags fly, and cry, “ Kill, kill, kill!” My husband 
shall lend you his jerkin, Ralph, and there’s a 
scarf; for the rest, the house shall furnish you, 
and we’ll pay for’t. Do it bravely, Ralph; and 
think before whom you perform, and what person 
you represent. 

Ralph. I warrant you, mistress; if I do it nof, 
for the honour of the city, and the credit of niy 
master, let me never hope for freedom ! 

“ Wifi. ’Tis well sjioken, i’faith! Go thy ways; 
thou art a spark indeed. 

Cit. Ralph, Ralph, double your flics bravely, 
Ralph ! ® 

Ralph. I warrant you, sir. [Edit. 

“ Clt. Let him look narrowly to his service ; I 
sliall take him else. I was there in^^self a pike- 
man once, in the hottest of the day, wench ; had 
my feather shot sheer away, the fringe of my 
])ike burnt ofl' with powder, my pate broken with 
a scouring-stick, and yet, I thank God, I am here. 

[Drums withm. 

’’ It has bc'cn before observed, that this was the 

jjlace lot training the citizens, who sometunes assembled in large 
uodies, Stowe informs ns, that in 1585, four thunsmul, and in 
151)9, thirty thousand citizens were trained there. 

* Ralphs (huhU y<i>.rjUct, braTeUjy Ralph Foote had 

probably this sti iie in.\iew when he wrote his Mayor of Garrat. 
—ilinsy/t. 

The facetious Ned Ward, one of the heroes of the Dunciad, has 
lasishcd his ndicule on the train-bands of his day with considera¬ 
ble scurrility, and in his usual doggrel, though not without some 
portion of broad humour, in “ I'lie Battle without Bloodshed, or 
jMartnil Discipline buffooned by the City Train-Bands.’^ 
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** Wife. Hark, George, the drums! 

Cit. Ran, tan, tan, tan, ran, tan! Oli, wench, 
an thou hadst but seen little Ned of Aldgate, 
drum Ned, how he made it roar again, and laid on 
like a tyrant, and then struck softly till the ward 
came up, and then thundered again, and together 
we go ! sa, sa, sa, bounce, quoth the guns ! “ cou¬ 
rage, my hearts,’' quoth the captains! “ Saint 
George, ’ quoth the pike-men ! and withal, here 
they lay, and there they lay! And yet for all this 
I am here, wench. 

/ “ Wife. Be thankful for it, George ; for indeed 
‘tis wonderful.” 


SCENE H. 




Enter Ralptt, William IIamerto^t, Georgs. 

Gkeengoose, and Others of his Company^ ivith 

Drums and Colours, 

Ralph. March fair, my hearts lieutenant, beat 
the rear up. Ancient, let your colours fly ; but 
have a great care of the butchers’ hooks at White- 

^ March fair, my hearts, &c.] As Ralph's part seems intended 
for metre, (though this whole scene has hitherto been printed as 
prose,) wo have endeavoured to divide it accordingly, and hope it 
is settled tolerably right.—Ed, 1778. 

The scene is much better in its original state in the old copies. 
A few lines only in Ralph’s address to his soldiers are evidently 
mock-heroic verses. 
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chapel; they have been the death of many a fair 
ancient. Open your files, that I may take a view 
both (yf your persons and munition. Sergeant, call 
a muster, 

jSerg. A stand!—William Hamerton, pewterer! 

Ham. Here, captain. 

Ralph. A corslet and a Spanish pike ! ’tis well; 
Can ^ou shake it with a terror? 

Ham. I hope so, captain. 

Ralph. Charge upon me.—Tis with tlie weak¬ 
est : Put more strength, William Hamerton, more 
.'Strength. As you were again. Proceed, Sergeanf. 

^Serg. George Greengoose, poulterer! 

Green. Here ! 

Ralph. Let me sec your piece, neighbour Green^ 
goose ; when was she shot in? 

Grce} 2 . An’t like you, master captain, I made a 
shot even now, partly to scour her, and partly for 
audacity. 

Ralph. It should seem so certainly; for lier 
breath is yet inflamed. Besides, there is a main 
fault in the touch-hole, it runs and stinketli: And 
I tell you moreover, and believe it, ten such 
toiich-holcs would breed the pox i’ th’ army. Get 
you a feather, neighbour, get you a feather, sweet 
oil, and paper, and your piece may do well enough 
yet. Where’s your powder. 

Green. Here. 

Ralph. What, in a paper ? as I am a soldier and a 
gentleman, it craves a martial court! You ought 
U) die for’t. Where’s your hoiii ? Answer me to 
?hat. 

Green. Aift like you, sir, I was oblivious. 

Ralph. It likes me not you should be so; ’tis a 
ftliamc for you, and a scandal to all our neigh¬ 
bours, being a man of worth and estimation, to 
.k ave your horn behind you : I am afraid ’twill 
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breed example. But let me tell you, no more 
on’t. Stand, till I view you all. What’s become 
o’ th’ nose of your flask ? 

] Sold. Indeed-la, captain, ’twas blown away 
with powder. 

Ralph. Put on a new one at the city’s charge. 
Where’s the stone of this piece ? 

2 Sold. The drummer took it out to liu:ht to- 
bacco. 

Ralph. Tis a fault, my friend ; put it in again. 
You want a nose, and you a stone ; Sergeant, take 
a, note on’t, for I mean to stop it in the pay. Re¬ 
move and march ! f77<n/ ma7'ch.] Soft and fair, 
gentlemen, soft and fair ! Double your flics; as 
you were ! faces about! * Now, you witli the sod¬ 
den face, keep in there ! T^ook to your match, 
sirrah, it will be in your fellow s flask anon. So ; 
make a crescent now ; advance your pikes ; stand 
ami give ear !—(jentlciucn, eoiiutryinen, iViemls, 
and my fellow-soldiers, I have brought you this 
day from tlie shops of secuiity, and the counter?* 
of content, to measure out in these furious fields, 
honour by the ell, and prowess by the pound. 
Let it not, oh, let it not, I say, be told hereafter, 
the noble issue of this city fainted ; but bear 
yourselves in this fair action like men, valiant 
men, and free men ! Fear not the face of the ene¬ 
my, nor the noise of the guns ; for, believe me, 
brethren, the rude rumbling of a brewer’s cart is 
far more terrible, of which you have a daily ex¬ 
perience : Neitlier let the stink of powder offend 
you, since a more valiant stink is nightly with 


' Tnccs nioat.] A common phrase, equivalent to the modern ex- 
pressir.il — iewr alxnif . bo in Tlie Scornful Lady, (vol. II. p. ‘ 26 ' 2 ) 
—'** (’ulfin,; Mon nal't; /ucca about; 1 must present anotliei." 
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you. To a resolved mind, his home is evciy 
where: 

1 speak not this to take away 

The hope of your return ; for you shall see 

(I do not doubt it) and tiiat very shortly 

Your loving wives again, and your sweet children. 

Whose care doth hear you company in baskets. 

Remember then whose cause you have in hand. 

And, like a sort‘ of true-born scavengers, 

Scour me this famous realm of enemies, 

I have no more to say but this : Stand to your 
tack lings, lads, and shew to the world, you can us 
well brandish a sword as shake an apron. Saint 
George, and on, my lu'arts ! 

AIL Saint George, Saint George ! [^ILveunt.^ 

• And lIJic ({ soil of true-huiii ■sr(7i( ^o>t is Iicre U'-od m 
il,s obsolete seiiso of conijni/n/. Ir'o iii ‘rite 'i'la^i'dy ; 

“ liore au? a iorf ol pool {(( iitioiitM-.’' 

' .S7 Wlulo u'c ‘-iiiiK* at this humorous account o. 

Uic discijjlinc piactised by llic citi/'uis ol l^oiidoii, it may not be 
uiiiiccessary to iccolkcL ilu* b( baviour ot ibc'-.f sanio irain-bands 
,M the civil uars winch t nsurd .-[ic-iliy al'l.MwariN, ami CLpccially 
at the battle of Newbury ; “ 'i'hc Loixlun tiain-b iihN, and au.xi- 
liaiy rcgimout,” sa^sLuid ('laicnduu, t'l nlioi>c incxpciiciico ol 
danger, or any kind ol piaciire iie\oi:d the eas^ piaclicc ol then 
postures in the Ai lillciy-gaiui a, men had, till then, tny cheap an 
estimation, beliaved theni'ielv ^ ip won li i, and weie in truth tli-. 
preservation of that army that da\. I'or llie^' ‘•tooil as a biih/aik 
and rampiie to deteiid the l(■^t ; ami uheri tlieir wuigs ol lioise 
were scatteied and de ja i^eil. hi pt their grotiiid so iLeaiidy, that 
though IkinCe Ifupeit hinisell led up the choite hoiic to eliargr 
them, and eiuluied tin ii ‘'toim ol .-iii.ill shot, he could make no 
impression upon Ilnur ht.w d ot p-kc-, but uas loiced to wheel 
about; ot su li "o.ciiign hjiierit and use i^i iLat le.uitnesa, older, 
and dexterity, the U'^u ol diui aims, ninth hath lieeii so luuch 
— IIi'Juiu oj l/ii. I'.V/;/, .b’oy/i (1. 
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“ IVi/e, ’Twas well done, Ralph! Til send thee 
a cold capon a-field, and a bottle of March beer; 
and, it may' be, come myself to see thee. 

“ Cit* Nell, the boy hath deceived me much ! 
I did not think it had been in him. He has perform¬ 
ed such a matter, wench, that, if I live, next year 
1*11 have him captain of the gallifoist,* or I’ll want 
my will.” 


SCENE IIL 


A Room in Old Merrythought’s House, 


Enter Old Merrythought. 

Mei\ Yet, I thank God, I break not a wrinkle 
more than 1 had. Not a stoop, boys Care, live 
with cats: I defy thee I My heart is as sound as 
an oak; and though I want drink to wet my 
whistle, I can sing, 

Come no more there, boys, come no more there; 

For ue shall never whilst ive live come any more 
thc7'e, 

Capiaiu of tht gallifoist.] GalUfout was tlic old iiame for llif 
Lord Mayor’s barge.— Mason, 

* Not a stoop, boys f] A vessel for drinking, deep and narrow. 
In Scotland ami the north of England the word is still common. 
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Enter a Boy, and two Men bringing in the Coffin. 

with Luce in it. 

Boy, Goil save you, sir! 

Me/\ It’s a brave boy. Canst ihou sing ? 

Boy. Yes, sir, I can sing; but ’tis not so iieccS' 
oary at this time. 

Mer. Sing tve, and chaunt it, 

Whilst love doth grant it. 

Boy, Sir, sir, if you knew what I have brought 
you, you would have little list to sing. 

Mer, Oh, the mimon round, 

Full long I have thee sought. 

And now I hare thee found. 

And what hast thou here brought'^ 

iJoy. A coffin, sir, and your dead son Jasper 
.ii it. 


Mer. Dead ? furacell he < 
Thou wast a honnji boy, 

And I did lore thr-c. 


Enter Jasi'Iiu. 

Jasp, Then I pray you, sir so siili. 

Aler. Jasper’s ghost ? [Sings. 

Thou artwikome from Stygian-hike so soon ; 
Declare !o me xvhat wondrous things in Tluio's eoiir' 
are done. 
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Jasp, By my troth, sir, I ne’er came there; ’tis 
too hot for me, sir. 

Mer, A merry ghost, a very merry ghost! 

[Smgs. 

And where is your true love 9 Oh, 'ivhere is yours ? 

Jasp. Marry, look you, sir! [Opens the Coffin^ 
Mer. All, ha ! art thou good at that, i’faith ? 

[Sings. 


With hey tricksy terlerie-whiskin.^ 

' The xcorld it runs on xvheets^ 

When the young man^s —— 

Up goes the maidens heels. 

Mrs Merrytiiouoiit and Michael within. 

Mrs Mer. What, master Merrythought ! will 
you not let’s in! What do you think shall become 
of us ? 

Mer. What voice is that that calleth at our door ? 
Mrs Mer. You know me well enough; I am 
sure i have not been such a stranger to you. 

Mer, [Sings.] Aiid some they xvhistled, and some 

they sungj 

Hey down, dozen ! 

And some did loudly say. 

Ever as the lord Barnet's horn hlczc^ 
Azeay, Mnsgrave, away,^ 


* Terlerk-voUslinJl This was a cant-phrasc of the lime. In the 
Lady's Trial by Ford, we liave tcrlevij-pufkins. fVhiskin occurs 
twice with no very determinate meaning in the same author’s 
Fancies Cliaslc and Noble. The vacancy in the third line of this 
stanaa may be supplied but too easily. 

* Jftd some they uhistled, &C .3 This stanza ii taken from tie'- 
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Mrs Mtr. You will not have us starve here, 
will you, master Merrythought ? 

Jasp, Nay, good sir, be persuaded; she's my 
mother : 

If her offences have been great against you, 

Let your own love remember slie is yours, 

And so forgive her.^ 

Luce, Good master IMerrythought, 

Let me entreat you ; 1 will not be denied. 

Mrs Mcr. Why, master Merrythoiiglit, will you 
be a vex'd thing still ? 

Mcr, Woman, 1 take you to my love again ; but 
you siiall sing before you enter; tliereforc di^s- 
patch your song, and so come in. 

Mrs Mcr. Well, you must liave your will, when 
all’s done:—Micke, what song canst thou sing, 
boy ? 

Mich, I can sing none forsooth, but ‘ A Lady's 
Daughter of Paris,’ properly, 

[Sings xvithin. 

It xvas a lady's daughter, &c. 

ballad of Little Musgravc and Lady Barnard, printed in Percy'i 
licllqucs of Ancient Voetry, vol. iii. p. 6*4, where it runs thus: 

“ Then some they whistled, and some they sung. 

And some did loudlye saye, 

Whenever lord Barnardes home it blcwe, 

Away, Musgravc, away." 

^ If her offences have been great against you, 

Let your own love remember she is yours. 

And so forgive her.\ This may mean, “ Let your self-love tell 
. 1)11 that she i* a pait of jMirself, and so forgive her." Yeti 
chink It probabie (hat we oii^du to lead—“ Let your old love’*’-^ 
{I.bt IS, your former iifl'cclion -^Masou. 
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Enter Mrs Merrythought and Michael. 

Mer, Come, you’re welcome home again. 

Jf such danger be in playing. 

And jest must to earnest turn, 

You shall go 710 more a-Maying - 

P^e7it, \Within,'] Are you within, sir ? master 
Merrythought! 

Jasp. It is my master’s voice; good sir, go hold 
' him 

In talk whilst we convey ourselves into 
Some inward room. {^Exit with Lucf, 

Mcr, What arc you ? arc you merry ? 

You must l)c very merry, if you cuter. 

Vc7it. I am, sir. 

Mn\ Sing then. 

Vent. Nay, good sir, open to me. 

Ater. Sing, 1 say, 

Or, by the merry lieart, you come not in ! 

Vent. Well, sir, I’ll sing, ^ '^Sings. 

Fortune my foe,^ kc. 

Enter VENTER\yELs. 

AJer. Yoifrc welcome, sir, you’re welcome ! 
You see your entertainment; pray you be merry. 
Vent. Oh, master Merrythought, I’m come to 
ask you 

• Fortune my foe.'] See The Custom of the Country, vol. If. 
p. 279 , where the first stanza of this highly popular song will be 
louml. It is illso alluded to in Brome’s Antipodes, and in The 
'i'wo Merry ]\Iilkmaids, by J, C, 
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Forgiveness for the wrongs I offer’d you, 

And your most virtuous son ; they are infinite, 
Yet my contrition shall be more than they. 

I do confess my hardness broke his heart, 

For which just Heaven hath giv’n me punishment 
More than my age can carry; his wand’ring spirit. 
Not yet at rest, pursues me every where, 

Crying, “ I’ll haunt thee for thy cruelty.” 

My daughter she is gone, I know not how, 
Taken invisible, and whether living, 

Or in the grave, ’lis yet uncertain to me. 

Oh, master Merrythought, these are the weights 
Will sink me to my grave! Forgive me, sir. \ 
Mcr. Why, sir, I do forgive you; and be merry ! 
And if the wag in’s lifetime play’d the knave. 
Can you forgive him too ? 

Vent, With all my heart, sir. 

Mer, Speak it again, and lieartlly. 

Vent, I (lo, sir; 

Now, by my soul, I do. 

Mer, [Sings.] With that came out his paramour; 

She Xi’as as white as the lily floxoei\ 
Hey trouly troly, loly i 

Enter Luce and Jasper. 

iVith that came out her own dear knight^ 

He was as true as ever did fight j he. 

3ir, if you will forgive ’em, clap their hands togc- 
dier; there'^ no more to be said i’ th’ matter. 
Ve77t. I do, I do. 

“ Cit. I do not like this; Peace, boys! Hear 
me, one of you ! every body’s part is come to an 
f-md but Ralph’s, and he’s left out. 
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Boy, ’Tis long of yourself, sir; we have no¬ 
thing to do with his part. 

“ CiL Ralph, come away ! Make [an end] on 
him,’ as you have done of the rest, boys ; come \ 
“ IVife, Now, good husband, let him come out 
and die. 

“ Cit, He shall, Nell.—Ralph, come away quick¬ 
ly, and die, boy. 

“ Boy, *Twill be very unfit he should die, sir, 
upon no occasion ; and in a comedy too. 

“ Cit. Take you no care of that, Sir Boy; is not 
liis part at an end, think you, when he’s dead ?— 
(/ome away, Rulplil’' 

Enter Ralph, u'ith a forked Arrow through his 

Head. 

Ralph. When I was mortal,* this my costive 
corps 

Did lap up figs and raisins in the Strand ; 

Where sitting, I espied a lovely dame. 

Whose master wrought with lingell* and witfi awJ, 
And underground he vamped many a boot: 
Straight did her love prick forth me, tender sprig, 
To follow feats of arms in warlike wise, 


’ Make, on him.} The two words which we have added seem 
absolutely m*cest,ary to the completion of the sense.—Kd. 1778. 

* When I was ?norful, &c.] This speech is a parody on that of 
tlie Ghost of Andrea, al the beginning of tlie famous play of Je¬ 
ronimo : 

“ When this eternal substance of my soul 

Did live imprison'd in my wanton flesh," &c.— Reed. 

This speech is ridiculed in several old plays ; among others in 
Albuma:i!ar. 

* Lingell.'] A thvvad of hemp rubbed with rosin, &c. used by 
rustics lor mending their shoes.— Perot. 

o V 
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Through Waltham-Desert; where I did perform 
Many achievements, and did lay on ground 
Huge Barbaroso, that insulting giant, 

And all his captives soon set at liberty. 

Then honour prick’d me from my native soil 
Into Moldavia, where I gain’d the love 
Of Pompiona, his beloved daughter; 

But yet proved constant to tlie Ijlack-tluimb’d 
maid, 

Susan, and scorned Pompiona’s love ; 

Yet liberal I was, and gave her pins. 

And money for her father’s officers. 

I then returned home, and thrust inyscll 
fn action, anrl by all men chosm was 
Lord of the May ; where I did flourish it, 

With scarfs and rings, and poesy in my haiid.^ 
After this action I preferred was, 

And chosen city-captain at Mile-End, 

With hat and feather, and with leading staff, 

And train’d my men, and brought them all oil'clear, 
Save one man that bewrayed him with the noise. 
But all these things I lialph did undertake. 

Only for my beloved Susan’s sake. 

Then coming home, and sitting in my shop 
Witli apron blue, Death came into my stall 
I’o cheapen aquavitcc; hut ere 1 
Could take the bottle down, and fill a taste. 
Death caught a pound of pepper in liis hand, 

And sprinkled all my face and body o’er, 

And in an instant vanished away. 

Cit. Tis a pretty fiction, i’faitli!” 

3 And poesy i.i tjiu 'i !;e orthography varied by Sympsoii 

to/josie. —K(l. J778 

'riiere is no 0 (rasioii to vaiy the orthography. Poesy is continu¬ 
ally used HI Uic jKine sense as posy in old plays ; but, in the 
present case, it refers to the rhymes which Ralph reads at the 
concluMon of the fourth act, standing as May-lord on the conduit. 

VOL. r. 
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Ralph, Then took \ up my bow and shaft in hand, 
And walked into Moorlields to cool myself: 

But there grim cruel Deatli met me again, 

And sliot tills forked arrow tlirough my head ; 
And now I faint; therefore be warn’d by me, 

My fellows every one, of forked heads ! 

Faiewell, all you good boys in merry London ! 
Ne’er shall we more upon Shrove-Tuesday meet, 
And pluck down houses of iniquity ; 

(My pain increasetli) I shall never more 
Hold open, whilst another pumps both legs, 

Nor daub a sattin gown with rotten eggs ; 
f)et up a stake, oh, never more I shall ! 

I die I fly, fly, my soul, to Grocers’ Hall! 

Oh, oh, oh, Sic. 

“ IFi/e. Well said, Ralph ! do your obeisance 
to the gentlemen, and go your ways. Well said, 
Ralph!” R.^lph. 

A/er. Methinks all wc, thus kindly and unex¬ 
pectedly reconciled, should not depart without a 
song. 

VcriL A good motion. 

A/cr. Strike up then ! 

SONG. 

Better music veer was known 
Than a quire of hearts in one. 

Let each other^ that hath been 
Troubled with the gall or splee?i, 

Learn of us to keep his brozo 
Smooth and plain^ as ours are note ! 

Sing, though before the hour of dying ; 

He shall rise, and then be crying, 

Heyho, ^tis nought but mirth 
That keeps the body from the earthf 

[Exeunt. 



EPILOG US. 

Cit. Come, Nell, shall we go ? the play's done. 

Wife. Nay, by Jny faith, George, I have more manners than 
do; I’ll speak to these gentlemen tiist.—I thank you all, gentle¬ 
men, for your patience and countenance to Ralph, a poor tathor-j 
less child ! and if 1 might see you at my house, it shouhl go hard 
but I would have a pottle of wine, and a pipe of tobacco tor you ; 
for truly I hope you do like the youth ; but I would be glad to 
know the truth : I refer it to your own discretions, whether you 
will applaud him or no ; for 1 will wink, and, whilst, you shall do 
what vou will.—I thank you with all my hcait, God gi\e you 
good night!—Come, George.” [fheiuit. 
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